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The  extension  department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  includes  all  registered  agencies  for  higher  education 
outside  the  regular  teaching  institutions,  i.  e.  schools,  academies, 
colleges.  So  cordial  has  been  the  welcome  given  to  the  effort  to 
make  education  available  to  all,  that  the  number  of  agencies  for 
home  study  organized  in  the  past  10  years  marks  the  decade  as 
an  epoch  in  educational  development.  Much  of  the  work  how- 
ever is  desultory  and  unorganized.  In  many  places  it  has  entirely 
or  partly  failed  for  lack  of  systematic  local  efforts  No  stand- 
ards are  set  because  none  have  existed  and  there  has  been  lack  of 
incentives  to  raise  the  work  to  higher  grade. 

In  this  line  the  great  work  of  Chautauqua  is  too  well  known  to 
need  more  than  a  reference.  By  outlining  courses  and  requiring 
reports  it  has  made  systematic  home  study  possible  and  has 
proved  that  such  work  can  accomplish  definite  educational  results, 
a  theory  by  no  means  generally  received  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Since- this  is  now  an  admitted  principle  in  the  science  of 
education  no  explanation  is  necessary  for  the  statement  that  the 
University  through  its  extension  department  recognizes  home 
study  as  a  distinct  phase  of  its  work. 

The  club  division  of  the  extension  department  includes  study 
clubs,  which  expect  of  their  members  study,  reading  and  usually 
some  writing  on  the  subject,  during  the  interval  between  meet, 
ings ;  and  reading  circles,  whose  members  are  following  the  same 
systematic  course  of  reading  with  more  or  less  frequent  meetings 
for^discussion  of  the  matter  read.  Many  without  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  undertake  the  work  of  a  study  club  would  be  glad  to 
engage  in  such  a  course,  which  may  be  registered  with  the 
same  privileges   as  a   study  club.     As  the  plan  of  work  is  the 
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same  for  both  sections,  it  is  discussed  under  the  general  name 
of  clubs. 

Plan  of  work.  The  work  of  the  division  is  to  encourage  the 
formation  or  to  find  out  the  existence  of  New  York  clubs  for 
systematic  study,  and  after  registering  them,  to  put  at  their 
disposal  the  various  helps  provided  for  them  by  the  University. 

The  local  work  is  sometimes  directed  by  a  lecturer  or  specialist 
on  the  subject  studied  but  each  club  is  entirely  free  to  follow  its 
own  bent  without  leadership  from  outside.  Most  clubs  however 
prefer  if  possible  to  have  at  least  a  few  lectures  on  their  subject 
by  some  one  specially  qualified.  The  relation  of  the  department 
to  the  local  organization  is  purely  advisory  and  administrative, 
binding  together  the  work  of  similar  organizations  throughout 
the  state.  In  this  way  the  experiments  and  conclusions  of  all 
may  be  focalized,  and  the  best  methods  made  available  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  labor.  By  making  known  experiences 
shown  in  the  reports,  the  energy  now  dissipated  in  working  on 
problems  already  solved  by  other  clubs  may  be  utilized  in  more 
satisfactory  ways.  From  time  to  time  the  department  will  issue 
bulletins  giving  statistics  of  work  done  by  similar  organizations  at 
home  and  abroad,  tabulated  for  comparison,  together  with  details 
of  progress  and  suggestions  for  more  efficient  work  in  the  varicus 
lines  of  study  pursued.  Added  to  the  recognized  advantages  of 
organized  effort  are  the  more  definite  privileges  of  registration, 
including  loans  of  books,  maps,  pictures  and  apparatus,  traveling 
libraries,  exchanges,  examinations,  credentials  and  similar  rights 
of  regents  centers. 

Certificates  of  registration  are  issued  under  the  University  seal, 
clubs  are  recorded  and  numbered  in  order  of  establishment,  a 
letter  following  the  number  indicating  the  extent  of  work  under- 
taken. Clubs  maintaining  one  course  a  year  are  marked 
E ;  two  courses  D ;  three  or  four  courses  C ;  five  to  nine 
courses  B  ;  and  the  largest  and  most  active  clubs  maintaining  10 
or  more  courses  annually  are  marked  A.  Every  club  which  on 
inspection  is  found  to  maintain  at  least  the  minimum  standard 
required  will  receive  a  certificate  stating  that  it  is  officially 
registered  as  study  club  no.  .    .   This  stamps  the  work  as   of 
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superior  grade,  prompting  the  best  to  maintain  their  standing 
and  inducing  weaker  organizations  to  raise  their  work  at  least  to 
the  minimum  required  for  registration. 

Requirements  for  registration.  Xot  less  than  10  weeks'  work 
on  the  same  general  subject  entitles  to  registration  on  the 
University  lists.  The  provision  of  continued  study  on  one  subject 
prevents  the  waste  of  thought  and  energy  common  in  clubs  which 
take  up  a  topic  one  week  only  to  drive  it  out  of  mind  the  next 
by  one  totally  different.  10  weeks  of  such  desultory  work  are 
full  of  suggestions  and  impressions  but  so  confused  as  to  discourage 
the  student  from  proceeding  further.  Worse  than  this,  he  has  lost 
the  thought  development  and  mental  culture  which  follow  per- 
sistent investigation  of  a  subject  in  its  varied  phases  and  beyond 
its  surface  ideas.  This  rare  quality  which  every  one  feels  is 
infinitely  more  to  be  desired  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts 
has  no  place  in  a  plan  which  provides  only  for  superficial  study 
of  constantly  varying  subjects. 

The  justification  for  selecting  different  topics  for  each  week's 
study  is  that  it  gives  enteriaining  variety  and  provides  a 
subject  for  each  meeting  in  which  some  members  of  the  club 
are  specially  interested.  Lord  Playfair  gives  an  amusing  example 
of  this  effort  to  please  all  in  a  single  course  by  quoting  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Mechanics'  institute  for  1845.  It  was  as  follows : 
"Wit  and  humor,  with  comic  songs;  Women,  treated  in  a  novel 
manner;  Legerdemain  and  spirit  rapping;  The  devil  (with  illus- 
trations) ;  The  heavenly  bodies  in  the  stellar  system ;  Palestine 
and  the  Holy  Land;  Speeches  by  eminent  friends  of  education, 
interspersed  with  music,  to  be  followed  by  a  ball.  Price  for  the 
whole  2s.  6d.  ^Refreshments  in  the  anteroom."  The  absurdity 
of  this  marvelous  collection  appeals  to  all,  but  it  is  only  in  a  lesser 
degree  that  all  variety  programs  lack  true  educational  value. 
Yet  this  is  the  point  hardest  to  impress  on  local  managers  who 
with  the  best  of  motives  neutralize  much  of  the  educational  value 
of  their  work  by  catering  to  the  demand  which  results  in  the 
"variety  hall"  entertainments  so  much  deplored  by  intelligent 
friends  of  music  and  the  drama. 

This  criticism  would  not  necessarily  apply  to  those  clubs  whose 
subject  is  "  Current  topics,"  for  this  ought  not  to  mean  study  of 
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isolated  subjects  having  no  connection  with  each  other.  The 
study  of  recent  movements  and  events  is  synthetic,  bringing  out 
causes  and  effects  and  the  interrelation  of  the  incidents  of  modern 
progress. 

Besides  the  approved  course  of  study,  the  only  requirements 
for  registration  are  that  each  club  must  have  at  least  five 
members  and  must  annually  report  its  work  on  blanks  supplied 
by  the  department.  There  are  no  registration  fees.  Clubs 
are  advised  to  elect  their  officers  and  decide  on  the  course 
of  study  in  the  spring  so  that  the  report  may  include  the  names 
of  officers  for  the  following  year  and  the  application  for  the 
traveling  library,  thus  avoiding  delay  when  the  club  is  ready  to 
begin  work. 

Guides  for  study.  While  holding  the  policy  of  non-interference, 
the  department  is  always  glad  to  give  any  practicable  help 
in  planning  the  program  or  in  suggesting  methods  of  study. 
"While  we  do  not  offer  to  lay  out  entire  courses  of  study  for 
clubs,  assistance  over  difficult  points  will  be  given  and  syllabuses 
will  be  lent  from  the  duplicate  collection  to  give  further  sug- 
gestions or  to  serve  as  the  program  for  the  club.  Where  the 
club  does  not  wish  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  planning  the 
work,  extension  syllabuses  may  be  bought  at  cost  of  paper  and 
press  work,i.  e.  two  cents  for  each  eight  pages.  These  syllabuses 
are  used  by  lecturers  at  extension  centers  and  contain  for  each  of 
the  10  lectures  an  analysis  of  the  lecture,  references  to  books  and 
periodicals,  and  topics  for  papers.  These  full  notes  in  the  hands 
of  each  member  of  the  club  have  been  found  very  satisfactory 
aids  to  thorough  study.  Sample  copies  for  selection  will  be  sent 
free  to  each  registered  club  unless  no  syllabus  on  the  subject 
chosen  is  available  from  our  files,  when  the  club  will  if  possible 
be  referred  to  some  other  central  organization  which  has  pub- 
lished a  syllabus  on  the  subject. 

Traveling  libraries.  Study  club  libraries  are  made  up  from  our 
extension  and  duplicate  collections,  of  which  since  the  books  are 
constantly  changing,  we  have  only  a  card  catalog.  The  printed  find- 
ing lists  of  the  traveling  libraries  for  general  reading  will  however 
be  sent  to  suggest  recent  desirable  books  to  clubs  wishing  to  prepare 
their  own  list;  if  desired,  the  library  will  be  made  up  for  the 
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club  by  the  department.  In  either  case  the  program  of  study- 
must  be  sent  in  advance,  to  be  used  by  the  book  board  of  the 
state  library  in  approving  the  list  recommended  and  so  prevent- 
ing any  but  the  best  books  and  most  satisfactory  editions  from 
being  sent.  In  a  few  subjects,  traveling  libraries  of  the  25  or  50 
best  books  on  the  subject  are  already  prepared,  and  when  possible 
these  should  be  taken,  to  avoid  delay  in  buying  other  books. 

These  libraries  will  be  supplied  only  for  subjects  on  which  at 
least  five  members  of  the  club  agree  %to  study  during  not  less  than 
10  weeks.  As  it  does  not  belong  to  this  plan  to  supply  general 
reading,  every  book  is  expected  to  be  of  service  to  the  student  of 
the  subject  either  for  information,  inspiration  or  illustration. 

The  fee  for  a  library  of  100  volumes  is  $5  ;  for  75  volumes,  $4: ; 
for  50  volumes,  $3  ;  and  for  25  volumes,  $2.  The  University  pays 
transportation  on  club  libraries  only  when  the  club  agrees  to  form 
itself  into  a  public  library  committee,  keeping  all  the  regents 
rules  for  public  libraries  in  regard  to  hours  of  opening,  records, 
etc.,  as  outlined  in  the  circular  on  traveling  libraries.  When  cir- 
culation or  reference  is  in  any  way  restricted  the  club  pays 
transportation. 

A  blank  for  application  for  a  traveling  library,  containing  also 
forms  for  trustees  and  librarians  agreements,  is  supplied  and  this 
should  be  signed  and  forwarded  with  the  fee  in  advance.  To  avoid 
delay,  the  application  should  be  made  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  date  set  for  beginning  the  year's  work. 

Oak  book  cases  are  supplied  without  extra  charge  but  as  some 
clubs  do  not  need  them,  they  are  not  sent  unless  requested. 

Loans.  Apparatus,  lantern  slides,  photographs  or  other  illus- 
trative material  needed  by  clubs  is  lent  as  far  as  it  is  available, 
on  payment  of  fees  corresponding  to  those  paid  for  traveling 
libraries. 

Registered  clubs  may  borrow  from  the  state  library  not 
exceeding  10  volumes  at  once  for  use  at  a  single  meeting.  The 
books  will  be  sent  by  express  on  the  day  before  the  meeting  at 
which  they  are  to  be  used  and  must  be  returned  on  the  day 
following.     No  fee  is  charged,  but  the  club  pays  transportation. 

Exchanges.  Books,  apparatus  or  other  material  bought  by  a 
club  and  no  longer  needed  will  if  practicable  be  exchanged  with 
another  club  for  an  equivalent.     Values  will  be  determined  with- 
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out  charge  by    a   disinterested  appraiser.      The  club  pays  for 
packing  and  transportation  both  ways. 

Examinations.  An  extension  examination  will  be  given  under 
regents  rules,  on  application  of  five  members.  Candidates  must 
have  been  present  at  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  meetings  and 
have  done  the  allotted  work.  Before  the  date  of  the  examination, 
the  secretary  must  forward  to  the  department,  a  list  of  candidates 
eligible  to  the  examination  on  these  conditions.  The  examination 
will  be  based  on  the  outline.of  study  submitted  by  the  secretary 
and  passcards  will  be  awarded  to  successful  candidates. 

Constitution.  The  constitution  properly  gives  the  essential  rules 
as  to  name  and  object,  members,  officers,  meetings  and  amend- 
ments. Experience  proves  it  wise  to  make  the  organization  simple 
and  avoid  multiplying  officers,  committees  or  rules.  Usually  the 
secretary  is  the  active  working  member,  though  a  good  president 
should  not  only  preside  and  represent  the  club  officially  but  should 
be  an  active  executive  officer.  It  is  better  to  elect  a  judicious  execu- 
tive board  and  let  them  attend  to  nearly  all  the  detail  business  of 
the  club,  as  interest  in  literary  or  similar  work  is  dulled  by  intro- 
ducing much  routine  or  miscellaneous  business  at  the  meetings. 

Many  literary  and  study  clubs  have  been  wrecked  by  the  effort 
of  different  members  to  outdo  each  other  in  refreshments  served 
to  the  club  when  meeting  at  their  respective  homes.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  this  when  elaborate  refreshments 
are  permitted.  The  result  is  that  club  meetings  become  a 
burden,  and  in  many  cases  the  dissolution  of  an  otherwise  prom- 
ising club  can  be  traced  to  this  apparently  trifling  matter.  The 
best  results  have  come  from  a  by-law  positively  forbidding  any 
refreshments  whatever  at  club  meetings.  In  other  cases  the  club 
has  been  sufficiently  protected  by  a  by-law  strictly  limiting  such 
refreshments  to  sandwiches  and  coffee,  or  something  equally 
simple,  so  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  an  expensive  or 
troublesome  feature.  The  omission  of  refreshments  also  enables 
members  to  go  home  at  an  earlier  hour  and  so  removes  another 
difficulty. 

Two  forms  for  constitution  are  here  printed  as  suggesting  a 
good  model.     Details  should  be  put  in  the  form  of  by-laws. 
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[Suggested  form] 

1  Name.     This  organization  shall  be  called 

2  Object.     Its  object  shall  be 

3  Officers.  A  president,  two  vice  presidents,  secretary  and 
treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  or 
when  a  vacancy  occurs,  and  shall  hold  office  till  the  close  of  the 
meeting  at  which  their  successors  are  elected. 

4  Duties  of  officers.  The  president,  or  in  his  absence  a  vice- 
president,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  club  and  have 
general  supervision  of  its  interests. 

The  secretary  shall  have  charge  of  club  correspondence  and 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  business  transacted  by  the  club  or 
its  executive  board,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  books,  photo- 
graphs, apparatus  and  other  club  property,  and  shall  prepare  for 
approval  of  the  board  the  annual  report  to  the  University. 

The  treasurer  shall  collect  and  have  charge  of  all  funds,  dis- 
burse them  only  as  voted  by  the  executive  board,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  whenever  directed  by  the  board,  shall  report 
all  receipts  and  payments,  with  date,  purpose  and  amount,  and 
with  proper  vouchers. 

5  Executive  board.  The  officers  of  the  club  shall  be  the  execu- 
tive board  with  power  to  appoint  committees  and  in  internals 
between  club  meetings  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  to  take 
any  action  in  behalf  of  the  club  not  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws. 

Within  one  month  after  the  annual  meeting  the  executive  board 
shall  announce  the  course  of  study  for  the  following  year.  At 
the  annual  election  the  board  shall  present  at  least  two  names 
for  each  office,  but  members  shall  not  be  limited  to  these 
nominations. 

6  Members.  Members  may  be  elected  by  ballot  at  any  regular 
meeting  if  recommended  to  the  club  by  the  executive  board. 
Five  votes  shall  reject  any  candidate.  Each  member  shall  pay 
to  the  treasurer  an  annual  fee  of  ,  and  membership 
shall  be  limited  to                  members. 

Club  members  may  be  elected  at  any  business  meeting  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present. 

7  Meetings.      Regular   meetings   of    the   club   shall    be   held 

.     The  annual  business  meeting  for  election  of  officers 
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shall  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  }rear,s  program  when  called  by 
the  board. 

8  Quorum.  A  majorit\r  of  the  members  of  the  club  or  board 
shall  be  a  quorum. 

9  Amendments.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  at  two  successive  meetings,  if  all  members  have  been 
notified  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  call  for  the  second 
meeting. 


The   following  constitution    which   has   worked    well   is   also 
printed  as  suggesting  a  good  model. 

CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    SATURDAY    CLUB 

Name  and  object 

1  This  organization  shall  be  called  the  Saturday  club. 

2  Its  object  shall  be  the  study  of  literature  and   the  literary  and 
social  entertainment  of  its  members. 

Officers 

3  The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  elected  by  separate  ballots  at  each  annual  meeting. 

4  The  executive  board  shall  be  the  president  and  four  members 
appointed  by  him  and  confirmed  by  the  club. 

5  The  secretary  shall  record  all  proceedings  and  those  present  at 
each  meeting  of  the  club,  have  charge  of  its  books,  papers  and  corres- 
pondence, give  three  days  notice  of  the  annual  meeting,  with  a  request 
for  prompt  notice  if  membership  is  not  to  continue,  and  notify  mem- 
bers of  elections,  appointments  or  other  matters  requiring  personal 
attention. 

6  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of,  and  record  all  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, with  date,  purpose  and  amount,  pay  money  only  on  order 
of  the  executive  board,  and  report  to  each  annual  meeting. 

7  The  executive  board  shall  prepare  the  program,  provide  places  for 
meetings,  assign  parts  to  members,  giving  at  least  two  weeks  notice, 
receive  and  in  case  of  vacancies  propose  the  names  of  all  candidates  for 
membership,  call  needed  special  meetings  and  act  for  the  club  in  the 
intervals  between  meetings  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  club  at  the 
next  regular  meeting. 
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Members 

8  The  number  of  members  shall  not  exceed  40,  not  counting  mem- 
berships resigned  or  withdrawn  by  the  club,  and  shall  include  only 
those  duly  elected  and  who  signed  the  annual  pledge  for  the  current 
year. 

9  In  case  of  vacancy,  any  candidate  reported  by  the  executive  board 
may  be  elected  by  a  two  thirds  ballot  of  those  present. 

10  Each  member  shall  annually  pay  a  fee  of  50  cents  and  sign  this 
pledge: 

We  the  undersigned  agree  to  support  and  abide  by  the  constitution 
and  rules  of  the  Saturday  club  ;  and  in  order  to  maintain  its  good 
standing  and  general  welfare,  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  perform 
all  duties  assigned  us  by  the  executive  board,  or  to  provide  a  substi- 
tute, unless  excused  by  the  committee. 

Meetings 

11  The  annual  meeting  for  organization  shall  be  held  the  third 
Saturday  of  September  and  the  regular  literary  meetings  on  the  third 
Saturday  of  October  and  every  alternate  Saturday  thereafter  till  May  1. 

12  All  meetings  shall  be  at  7.30  p.  m.,  and  shall  be  called  to  order 
for  business  at  precisely  7.45  p.  m. 

13  A  majority  of  the  active  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
transacting  business,  but  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  duly 
called  shall  be  a  quorum  for  carrying  out  its  program  of  exercises. 

14  All  business  shall  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  parliamentary 
rules  in  Cushing's  Manual. 

Amendments 

15  This  constitution  may  be  amended  or  suspended  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  entire  membership,  or  a  unanimous  vote  of  those 
present  at  a  legal  meeting. 

Blanks  for  statistics  are  sent  to  all  clubs,  circles  and  lecture 
courses  in  the  state  known  to  the  department,  and  from  the 
returns  is  decided  whether  the  work  done  by  each  is  of  such 
a  grade  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  indorsement  implied  in  formal 
registration  by  the  University. 

All  are  urged  to  reach  at  least  the  minimum  standard  required 
for  registration,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  every  club  main- 
taining a  course  of  study  worthy  of  registration  should  secure  it. 
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The  department  however  interprets  its  duties  broadly  and  will 
gladly  be  of  any  practicable  service  to  organized  effort  outside 
those  registered,  assisting  so  far  as  is  in  its  power  all  efforts 
toward  creditable  work  in  extending  educational  opportunities 
more  widely. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ORGANIZATIONS  AIDING  STUDY 

CLUBS 

Following  are  brief  accounts  of  various  agencies  for  aiding  the 
work  of  study  clubs  prepared  by  those  familiar  with  the  plan  of 
work  used.  Many  clubs  unable  to  find  proper  local  leaders  will 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities  of  working  under 
capable  direction. 

CHAUTAUQUA  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CIRCLE 

Among  the  many  organizations  which  have  sprung  into  life 
during  recent  years,  perhaps  none  has  been  more  signally  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  help  to  hard  pressed  humanity  than  the 
famous  Chautauqua  reading  circle.  For  17  years  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 
has  offered  each  year  a  definite  plan  of  study.  The  course  has 
been  historical,  literary  and  scientific,  and  each  year's  work  has 
formed  part  of  a  four  years'  scheme  which  each  reader  is  urged 
to  carry  through,  and  whose  purpose  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  "a  broad  outlook."  Thus  in  four  years  are  considered 
Greek,  Roman,  French,  German,  English  and  American  history, 
literature  and  art,  with  such  of  the  sciences  as  may  be  presented 
in  readable  form  and  made  clear  to  the  average  student.  Sup- 
plementing the  required  books  is  a  monthly  magazine,  the  Chau- 
tauquan,  which  contains  certain  required  articles  by  the  best 
writers  of  the  day,  on  subjects  related  to  the  year's  work.  One 
department  of  the  magazine  is  devoted  to  notes  on  the  required 
readings,  review  questions,  programs  for  circles,  reports,  etc.  so 
that  the  reader  who  must  often  do  his  work  far  away  from  ency- 
clopedia or  dictionary  may  find  in  his  magazine  explanations  of 
unusual  words,  pronunciation  of  proper  names  and  similar  helps. 
A  new  and  most  valuable  feature  of  the  magazine  is  the  depart- 
ment of  current  history  and  opinion,  which  keeps  every  reader 
in  touch  with  the  world  about  him. 
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The  phenomenal  success  of  the  Chautauqua  circle  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  its  plan  has  been  broad  enough  to  appeal  to 
people  of  most  diverse  tastes  and  that  its  methods  of  work  are  of 
the  simplest  possible  character.  No  entrance  examination 
frightens  away  the  aspiring  but  timid  inquirer,  and  no  examina- 
tion is  required  at  an}7  time  during  the  course.  A  membership 
book  sent  to  every  member  who  pays  the  enrolment  fee  of  £0 
cents  gives  much  valuable  aid.  The  one  purpose  of  the  society  is 
to  enable  bus}7  people  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities  for 
self-culture,  and  those  whose  interest  has  been  aroused  by  a 
given  subject  are,  through  supplementary  courses,  enabled  to 
pursue  such  a  subject  as  a  specialty.  The  year  lSy5-(J6  in  the 
course  of  the  reading  circle  is  known  as  the  American  year,  as 
the  subjects  studied  relate  chiefly  to  American  history  and 
progress.  The  circle  has  a  membership  reaching  into  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  is  indicated  by  an 
enrolment  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  members  during  the 
17  years  of  its  history. 

The  members  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  carry  on  their  work  as  indi- 
viduals, or  in  groups  called  local  circles.  The  latter  plan  has 
many  advantages,  and  members  are  urged  to  form  local  organiza- 
tions wherever  it  is  possible.  All  members  are  however 
enrolled  at  the  central  office  as  individuals,  and  the  solitary 
student  may  attain  to  equal  honor  with  the  more  favored  local 
circle  reader.  The  circle  has  no  hard  and  fast  rules  to  restrict  its 
progress ;  its  workings  are  most  flexible  in  their  nature,  and  in 
its  general  plan  and  specific  courses  it  is  able  to  adapt  itself  con- 
tinually to  the  needs  of  the  times.  Individuals  in  every  walk  of 
life  have  found  its  systematic  and  comprehensive  course  a  great 
stimulus  to  literary  activity,  and  weary  and  often  discouraged 
toilers  have  gained  daily  inspiration  from  a  work  which  empha- 
sizes the  truth  so  well  expressed  by  Matthew  Arnold  that  "Life 
is  not  a  having  and  a  getting,  but  a  being  and  a  becoming." — 
Kate  F   Kimball,  Secretary 

GROWTH  OF  CATHOLIC  READING  CIRCLES 

It  is  now  somewhat  over  30  years  since  Father  Hecker,  assisted 
by  intelligent  workers  among  the  laity,  established  a  free  circu- 
lating library  for  the  scholars  of  St  Paul's  Sunday-school  in  New 
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York  city.  No  expense  was  spared  to  get  the  best  books.  The 
object  kept  in  view  was  to  provide  for  the  intellectual  needs  not 
only  of  the  little  children  attending  school,  but  also  to  encourage 
the  love  for  good  reading  among  the  young  folks.  Library  cards, 
finished  on  one  side  with  white  silicate,  were  arranged  containing 
15  books,  of  which  10  were  selected  from  writers  of  fiction  and 
five  from  biography,  history,  or  entertaining  books  of  adventure 
and  travel.  At  least  one  book  devoted  to  the  life  of  a  saint,  or 
some  explanation  of  religious  truth,  was  assigned  to  each  set. 
These  cards,  with  the  titles  of  15  books  and  the  names  of  their 
authors,  were  distributed  on  Sunday  during  the  recitation  of  the 
catechism  lesson.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  teachers,  scholars 
made  a  choice  of  the  books  By  the  aid  of  a  number  for  each 
book  the  librarians  easily  kept  the  account  of  the  circulation. 
For  the  return  of  books  every  two  weeks  the  class  was  held 
accountable  as  well  as  the  individual.  This  rule  directed  atten- 
tion in  a  public  manner  to  the  delinquents,  who  were  promptly 
admonished  by  their  own  classmates. 

Not  to  mention  other  obvious  advantages,  it  may  be  claimed 
that  this  method  of  supplying  books  gave  the  teachers  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  elicit  conversation  about  favorite  authors,  and 
to  make  the  library  a  potent  influence  in  the  mental  growth  and 
character-building  of  their  scholars.    Each  class  became  in  reality 
a  miniature  reading  circle,  with  the  teachers  in  charge,  assisted 
by  the  librarians,  and  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Rev. 
Director.    From  the  graduates  of  St  Paul's  Sunday-school  trained 
in  this  way  during  their  early  days  came  the  first  members  of  a 
catholic  reading  circle  for  women,  in  the  year  18S6.     It  was 
named   in   honor   of    Frederic    Ozanam,    the   gifted    friend    of 
Lacordaire,  the  leader  of  young  men  in  work  for  the  poor,  who 
won  conquests  for  the  faith  in  the  field  of  literature  within  the 
19th  century.     The  object  proposed  for  the  Ozanam  reading  circle 
was  the  improvement  of  its  members  in  literary  taste  by  meeting 
together  once  a  week  in  an  informal  and  friendly  way  to  talk 
about  books  —  giving  prominence  always  to  catholic  authors  — 
to  take  part  in  reading  aloud  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  maga- 
zine literature,  and  to  aid  one  another  by  the  discussion  of  cur- 
rent topics.     At  that  time,  less  than  10  years  ago,  no  society 
could   be  found  in  existence   inteuded  to  provide   for   catholic 
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young  women  equal  intellectual  advantages,  such  as  were  secured 
for  young  men  by  parish  lyceums  and  literary  unions     .     .     . 

Eumors  have  been  heard  that  some  objection  was  made  to  the 
reading  circle  movement  because  of  its  recent  origin.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  young  man  who  promised  to  try  to  get  older  every 
day,  this  objection  will  shortly  be  removed  by  time.  The  under- 
lying principle  of  cooperation  in  all  departments  of  human 
activity  may  be  traced  a  long  way  back  in  history.  ISo  one  can 
doubt  that  a  union  of  intellectual  forces  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or  vice  versa,  could  develop  a  bulwark  of 
strength  for  catholic  literature  in  the  United  States.  Any  one 
desiring  the  sanction  of  hoary  antiquity  for  the  modern  reading 
circle  can  find  it  at  the  University  of  Paris  in  the  days  of  St 
Thomas  Aquinas,  when  students  jnade  notes  of  his  profound  lec- 
tures and  afterward  read  them  aloud  to  their  friends  at  the  family 
gathering. 

A  description  of  a  meeting  may  give  some  idea  of  the  work 
done  in  the  Ozanam  reading  circle.  The  exercises  begin  with 
the  reading  of  the  minutes'of  the  previous  meeting.  These  min- 
utes are  not  presented  in~tabular  form,  but  are  rather  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  part  each  member' [had  in  the  proceedings.  This  is 
followed  by  quotations  containing  good,  wholesome  thoughts  that 
impress  the  members  in  the  course  of  their  readings;  an  entire 
evening  has  often  been  devoted  to  one  catholic  author.  The 
readings  are  selected  from  the  literary  standpoint;  standard 
periodicals  are  frequently  consulted,  ]  For  instance,  every  month 
at  least  one  selection  from  the  Catholic  world  is  rendered.  The 
members  subscribe  to  this  magazine  and  circulate  it  weekly,  so 
that  each  member  in  turn  is  supplied  with  a  copy.  Original 
writings  have  taken  the  form  of  letters  to  the  circle,  essays,  and 
reviews  of  popular  books,  orj  impressions  of  particular  works. 
Sometimes  the  whole  time  of  the  meeting  has  been  devoted  t  > 
one  special  subject  or  one  celebrated  character.  All  efforts  have 
tended  in  some  way  to  acquaint  the  members  with  catholic  his- 
tory and  catholic  literature.  Xo  attempt  is  made  to  educate  pro- 
fessional readers,  but  to  cultivate  expression  chiefly  as  a  means 
of  bringing  out  the  spirit  and  thought  of  the  author     .     .     . 

Compared  with  the  condition  of  things  that  formerly  existed, 
the  progress  of  the  past  KTyears  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  though 
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much  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished.  The  continued  existence 
of  the  Catholic  reading  circle  review,  published  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  is  undoubted \y  the  best  evidence  that  has  been  given  of  the 
energy  developed  within  the  reading  circle  movement.  With  a 
noble  ambition  rarely  found  among  young  men,  Mr  Warren  E. 
Mosher  made  heroic  sacrifices  in  starting  and  sustaining  it  to  the 
present  time.  Every  one  who  knows  the  difficulties  he  has  had 
to  encounter  must  wish  him  success  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations     .     .     . 

A  very  large  share  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  sum- 
mer school  at  Lake  Champlain  may  be  claimed  for  the  members 
of  catholic  reading  circles.  From  the  circles  of  the  west,  it  may 
be  confidently  predicted,  the  Columbian  catholic  summer  school  at 
Madison  will  derive  enthusiastic  workers,  eager  for  self-improve- 
ment and  the  intellectual  advancement  of  their  fellow  catholics. 
—  Rev.  Thomas  McMillan  in  the  Catholic  world,  Aug.  1895 

COLUMBIAN  READING  UNION 

On  December  5,  1891,  14  former  pupils  of  Mount  St  Vincent 
met  to  form  the  reading  circle  "  Pupils  of  the  holy  see,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  be  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  of  catholic  literature  in  general.  At  the  meetings  church 
history  questions  are  asked  and  answered,  and  the  new  section 
announced.  Besides  church  history  questions,  there  are  distribu- 
ted general  and  period  questions,  the  latter  embracing  the  period 
under  consideration.  The  members  answer  these  at  the  next 
meeting.  Then  the  resume  of  the  book  of  the  month,  a  sketch  of 
its  author's  life,  or  both,  are  read ;  and  some  musical  selection 
follows.  A  novelty  is  the  writing  and  reading  by  each  member, 
in  turn,  of  the  current  events  of  the  previous  month,  gleaned 
from  a  judicious  perusal  of  the  daily  papers.  From  this  arise  dis- 
cussions on  various  subjects  which  occasionally  arouse  the  mem- 
bers to  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm. 

The  11  members  soon  increased,  and  a  branch  was  formed  in 
Newburg,  N.  Y.  Other  branches  followed,  and  associate  circles, 
under  the  same  title,  Pupils  of  the  holy  see,  now  may  be  found 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Lancaster,  Pa ,  Middletown  and  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.     The  present  number  of  members  is  more  than  150. 

As  the  numbers  increased  so  also  did  the  desire  for  active  liter- 
ary work.     During  the   second   season   the   circle   took  up  the 
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works  of  such  English  women  writers  as  Jane  Austen  and  Lady 
Fullerton.     Next  came  a  period   in  which  were  studied   some 
catholic  authors  of  France:  Lacordaire,  Montalembert.  Lamar 
tine  and  Ozanam. 

During  the  past  winter  the  members  have  been  intent  on  the 
Oxford  movement.  At  this  point,  during  the  month  of  March,  the 
Pupils  of  the  holy  see  invited  their  friends  to  a  lecture  on  Cardinal 
Newman,  a  rare  literary  treat,  delivered  by  Henry  Austin  Adams, 
a  recent  convert  to  the  catholic  faith.  It  was  the  crowning 
point  of  success  for  the  members  of  the  circle  and  their  friends. 
Daring  the  coming  fall  and  winter  Mr  Adams  will  deliver  to  the 
circle  his  course  of  literary  lectures  and  the  members  have  the  pros- 
pect of  his  guidance,  as  he  has  graciously  consented  to  become  the 
director  of  the  Pupils  of  the  holy  see.—  From  the  Catholic  world, 
Aug.  1895 

TEACH HRS  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE 

The  Teachers  international  reading  circle  was  organized  to 
furnish  assistance  and  guidance  to  teachers  wishing  to  pursue  a 
course  of  professional  reading  and  study. 

The  outline  of  the  course,  which  was  prepared  by  Dr  William 
T.  Harris,  is  based  on  the  International  education  series,  edited 
by  Dr  William  T.  Harris,  and  published  by  Appleton  &  co., 
New  York.  This  series,  which  comprises  many  of  the  most  valu- 
able works  in  educational  literature,  is  classified  by  Dr  Harris 
under  four  heads :  history  of  education  ;  criticism  of  existing 
methods  ;  theory  of  education  ;  practice. 

Three  years  has  been  adopted  as  the  working  basis  of  time  but 
the  full  course  of  reading  has  been  subdivided  into  a  brief  course 
of  three  books  a  year,  an  advanced  course  of  five  books  and  the 
complete  course  of  seven  books. 

Monthly  syllabuses  are  issued  containing  topics  and  questions 
designed  to  suggest  the  most  systematic  method  of  study.  The 
correspondence  work  consists  in  preparing  written  work  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  circle.  The  preparation  of  this 
written  work  is  considered  of  more  value  for  reading  circle  pur- 
poses than  examination,  and  no  examination  is  given  unless 
specially  desired. 

When  the  written  work  prescribed  for  a  year  in  either  course 
is  satisfactorily  completed,  a  certificate  for  that  year  is  issued. 
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A  final  certificate  or  diploma  is  issued  when  the  three  years' 
course  is  completed. 

There  are  no  membership  fees  and  the  only  expense  to  mem- 
bers is  the  cost  of  the  books,  which  are  purchased  as  required 
for  use. 

SOCIETY    TO    ENCOURAGE   STUDIES  AT    HOME 

The  Society  to  encourage  studies  at  home,  organized  in  1873, 
was  the  first  of  the  American  correspondence  societies  of  which 
there  are  now  so  many.     The  yearly  fee  is  $3.     The  teachers  give 
their  services.     As  many  of  them  are  college  graduates,  or  have 
had   experience  in  schools,  the  work  in  their  hands,   with  the 
system  and  method  established  by  the  committee  and  pursued 
with    improvements     for     over     20     years,    is    thorough    and 
reliable.     The  subjects  of  study  are  six  :  history,  science,  art,  and 
the  German,  French  and  English  literatures.     These  large  depart- 
ments are  subdivided  so  that  nearly  30    courses  are   offered  to 
students.     Monthly  reports  are  expected  from  each  pupil  and  the 
work  is  tested  by  written  examinations.     No  diplomas  are  given. 
Originally  the  work  was  to  be  carried  on  only  with  individual 
students,  but  of  late  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  applica- 
tions has  come  from  clubs  consisting  on  the  average  of  a  little 
over  10  members.     The  work  is  done  through    correspondence 
with  the  club  secretary,  who  alone  pays  the  fee,  much  as  in  the 
case  of  an  individual,  as  she  sends  in  monthly  reports,  adding 
specimens  of  papers  written  by  the  members  and   accounts   of 
discussions  or    difficulties.      The     teacher   plans   the   work    in 
advance,  giving  topics  for  essays  and  for  general  and  individual 
study.     As  a  rule  these  clubs  do  excellent  work,  and  the  different 
members  show  thoughtfulness  and  industry.     Occasionally  how- 
ever there  are  clubs  where  the  chief  desire  is  to  do  many  things 
at  once,  and  combine  music,  history  and  conversation  in  one  short 
evening.      For  these  the  society  can  do  little  and  mutual   dis- 
appointment is  the  only  result. 

The  clubs  represent  all  parts  of  the  country,  Texas,  California, 
Minnesota  and  Xew  England  being  the  extreme  points.  History, 
art  and  literature  are  the  favorite  studies.  During  the  past 
winter,  88  members  of  clubs  have  studied  Shakspere,  and  have 
done  thorough  work.     Others  have  taken  a   course   of   foreign 
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travel,  visiting  many  foreign  cities  and  galleries  by  the  aid  of 
photographs  and  books.  One  club  studying  the  history  of 
medieval  art,  through  the  winter,  annually  turns  its  attention  in 
spring  to  ornithology  and  the  habits  of  the  returning  birds. 

Altogether  clubs  now  form  an  important  part  of  the  work  of 
the  society  and  the  fact  that  a  club  taking  one  subject  and  having 
but  one  correspondent  pays  but  one  individual  fee  should  be 
observed  ;  the  addition  of  another  subject  which  requires  another 
correspondent  however  requires  another  fee. 

The  lending  library  and  the  circulating  collection  of  photo- 
graphs add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

Circulars  setting  forth  the  subjects  of  study  and  general  rules 
with  other  documents  may  be  had  by  application  to  the  secretary 
at  41  Marlborough  st,  Boston,  Mass. 

To  make  clear  the  methods  used  by  the  society  a  page  from  the 
syllabus  on  ancient  history  is  here  reprinted. 

Lesson  3 

Chaldaea,  2200-1500.  Babylonia,  2245-538.  Assyria,  1 150-650  B.  C 
Syllabus:  A  nomadic  people,  probably  Turanian,  settled  the  region 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  ;  they  were  called  Accadians;  they  inter- 
married  with  the  Semitic  tribes  that  supplanted  them  and  so  were 
founded  Chaldaea  and  the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Their 
wandering  life  led  to  the  study  of  astrology  and  astronomy;  this  prob- 
ably influenced  their  religion;  their  gods  were  sun  and  planet  creations, 
generally  of  revengeful  nature.  Semitic  thought  tended  toward  mo- 
notheism. The  Babylonians  invented  symbolic  writing;  they  were 
peaceful,  the  Assyrians  were  warriors  and  traders. 

Subjects  for  essays:  Cuneiform  writing,  its  nature  and  revelations. 
Compare  the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians. 

Subjects 

Mesopotamia,  its  inhabitants  and  geography 
The  legendary  founder  of  Chaldaea,  astronomy,  astrology 
The  Accadians,  beginning  of  Babylonia,  the  Semitic  conquest 
The  first  Assyrian  empire,  Tiglath  Pileser  ],  Assur-natsir-pal  Shal- 
maneser;  Nineveh 

The  second  Assyrian  empire,  Tiglath  Pileser  2,  Conquest  of  Babylo- 
nia, Sargon  2,  overthrow  of  Hittites,  Sennacherib,  Conquests  of  Egypt, 
Assur-bani-pal 
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•nquest  of  Assyria,  by  Babylonia  and  Media 
Babylonian  empire,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Babylon 
Persian  conquest  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
Religion  of  Accadians,  modification  by  Semites 
Literature,  libraries,  writing,  science,  art 

Text -hooks 

Ragozin,  Z.  A.     Story  of  Chaldaea     |  „.     .        .  4l         ,. 
n         .   '        .       .,     '  .         .  \  Stones  of  the  nations 

Ragozin,  Z.  A.     Story  of  Assyria        ) 

Sayce.     Ancient  empires  of  the  east 

Quackenhos.     Ancient  literature. 

Auxiliary  books 

A  Sayce,  A.  H.     Social  life  among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylo-]  Fresh  lights 

nians  )■         on 

A  Sayce,  A.  H.     Assyria,  its  princes,  priests  and  people  j   Bible  races 

A  Layard,  A.  H.     Nineveh  and  Babylon.     Harper.     111.     Oat  of  print 
A  The  Bible;   stories  of  Abraham,  Daniel,  Jonah 
B  Rawlinson,  George.     Five  great  monarchies 

B  Maspero,  Gf.     Life  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,  tr.     Appleton,  $1.50 
B  Perrot  and  Chipiez.     History  of  ait  in  Chaldaea  and  Assyria.     2  vols. 
111.     Armstrong.     $15.50. 

Miss  A.  E.  Ticknok,  Secretary 

HOME  CULTURE  CUUI5S  a 

I  thought  that  it  might  be  of  interest,  specially  to  those  that 
are  not  now  in  college,  yet  are  in  sympathy  with  all  its  concerns, 
to  know  something  of  a  movement  in  the  town  which  has  enlisted 
a  large  number  of  college  girls  as  its  supporters.  I  refer  to  the 
home  culture  clubs. 

Thev  were  established  here  ii  1886  by  Geo.  W.  Cable.  As 
their  name  implies  they  are  essentially  clubs  for  home  work, 
meeting  from  week  to  week  at  the  houses  of  the  various  members. 
Thus  the  leaders  and  members  are  brought  into  a  closer  relation- 
ship than  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  obliged  to  meet  in  the 
rooms  belonging  to  the  organization.  Much  is  learned  of  a 
person  by  a  few  glimpses  into  his  home  life,  and  a  bond  of 
sympathy  is  established  which  is  of  great  value.  For  it  is  desired 
that  the  relations  between  the  members  should  not  be  that  of  a 
teacher  to  a  pupil  or  a  pupil  to  a  teacher,  but  rather  that  of 
fellow-learners  and  fellow-workers  toward  one  another. 

a  This  article  and  the  one  following  supplement  Miss  Mcff  dtt's  account  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  organization. 
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As  most  of  the  members  are  persons  with  little  leisure  at  their 
command  the  work  must  necessarily  be  light  in  its  requirements 
and  yet  give  free  scope  for  any  further  study  that  any  one  may 
wish  to  do  by  himself.  Therefore  the  clubs  usually  meet  for  only 
an  hour's  session,  upon  some  fixed  day,  every  week. 

To  keep  the  clubs  advised  of  one  another's  doings  and  stimu- 
lated by  one  another's  progress,  reports  are  issued  every  two  weeks 
and  furnished  to  each  member.  In  these  reports  are  given  the 
names  of  the  books  read  by  each  club  in  meeting  and  outside,  also 
the  number  of  pages  read  and  any  remarks  the  leader  may  make 
on  the  work  of  his  club.  Often  there  is  a  pleasant  spirit  of  rivalry 
between  two  or  more  clubs  which  spurs  them  on  to  do  much 
more  and  much  better  reading  than  they  might  otherwise. 

Perhaps  I  can  in  no  way  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  inside 
life  of  the  clubs  than  by  telling  you  what  my  own  has  been  doing 
during  the  year.  It  includes  six  young,  unmarried  women ;  a 
good  number  for  easy  fellowship  and  spirited  work.  "We  called 
ourselves  a  country  club  ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  girl 
chose  some  country  as  her  special  field  for  study.  She  was  to 
treat  it  in  any  way  she  liked,  taking  up  only  one  phase,  as  art  or 
literature,  or  touching  upon  all.  It  was  necessary  to  give  such 
latitude,  for  they  were  not  trained  sufficiently  to  deal  with  too 
narrow  a  subject.  Every  once  in  six  weeks,  as  her  turn  came 
around,  each  member  was  to  furnish  the  entertainment  for  the 
evening.  She  could  get  others  to  read  extracts  for  her  or  help  her 
in  other  ways,  but  the  planning  and  the  responsibility  were  hers. 
The  girls  took  hold  of  the  plan  with  much  zest  and  have  carried 
it  through  the  winter  with  the  same  spirit.  Much  to  my  surprise 
many  of  them  have  written  papers  showing  not  a  little  care  and 
thought.  For  the  first  15  minutes  of  the  hour  we  discussed  cur- 
rent events,  hoping  thus  to  awaken  interest  in  judicious  news- 
paper reading.  We  followed  the  progress  of  the  anti  lottery 
movement  and  the  Hill  boom  with  not  a  little  enthusiasm. 

One  feels  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  exact  ideas  as  to  the 
results  of  the  wTork.  One  can  sum  up  the  number  of  books  read 
and  note  the  interest  taken  during  the  year,  but  they  are  nothing 
but  bare  facts  and  represent  but  a  small  part  of  what  has  been 
accomplished.  The  greatest  good  has,  doubtless,  been  done  in  a 
way  that  is  least  apparent,  and  where,  perhaps,  one  least  expected 
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it.  The  benefit  gained  is  by  no  means  wholly  on  one  side;  the 
leaders  as  well  as  the  other  members  feel  that  their  sympathies 
have  been  widened  by  the  opportunities  which  this  club  has 
afforded.  —  C.  Isabel  Baker,  in  Alpha  quar.  Smith  college, 
June,  1892 

A  Home  culture  club  is  any  group  of  persons,  however  small, 
meeting  periodically  in  the  homes  of  its  members  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  the  intellectual  and  social  sides  of  life,  and  which 
sends  a  record  of  its  proceedings  to  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Home  culture  clubs.  Each  club  is  suppl  ed  with  printed  postal 
cards,  free  of  charge,  if  so  desired,  with  blanks  for  members  in 
attendance,  amount  of  work  done,  etc.  to  be  filled  out  and  for- 
warded after  each  meeting.  These  reports  are  tabulated  and 
printed  monthly  in  the  Letter,  which  is  distributed  to  all,  and 
constitutes  the  bond  holding  them  together.  Each  club  is  a  self- 
governed  body,  making  its  own  rules,  choosing  its  own  pursuit, 
and  deciding  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  It  has  no  connec- 
tion  with  the  other  clubs,  except  through  the  exchange  of  experi- 
ences in  the  Letter.  The  central  office  lays  no  requirements  on 
the  clubs  except  that  they  keep  it  informed  of  their  methods,  suc- 
cesses and  failures.  There  are  no  demands  made  for  money. 
A  club  may  contribute  as  generously  as  it  chooses  to  the  financial 
support  of  the  clubs,  or  it  may  give  nothing.  Each  club  is  fur- 
nished with  a  "  penny  treasury,"  into  which  it  drops  as  much  or 
as  little  as  it  chooses,  at  each  meeting.  These  are  opened  at 
stated  intervals,  and  the  contents  sent  to  the  general  secretary. 

The  central  office  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  give  a  club  as 
much  attentive  supervision  and  advice  as  it  asks  for  and  no  more. 
In  some  clubs  every  meeting  is  outlined  by  the  general  secretary. 
In  others  the  general  plan  and  all  details  are  arranged  by  the 
club  members  without  consulting  the  general  secretary. 

It  will  be  plain  that  there  may  be,  as  there  is,  wide  variety  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done  and  in  the  attainments 
of  the  members  of  the  various  clubs.  The  spirit  of  the  move- 
ment is  democratic,  and  excludes  no  one  on  account  of  the 
importance  or  the  humbleness  of  his  social  status.  Almost  all 
ranks  and  all  ages  are  represented  in  the  total  membership. 
Some  clubs  are  composed  of  highly  educated  men  and  women  of 
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more  or  less  local  distinction ;  other  clubs,  perhaps  in  the  same 
town,  draw  their  members  from  those  obscure  planes  of  social  life 
where  hard  labor  and  illiteracy  are  often  the  cause  and  conse- 
quence of  each  other.  Some  are  rich  and  some  are  poor.  There 
is  no  incongruity  in  this  association,  the  differences  are  of  degree, 
not  of  kind.  Both  are  working,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
toward  the  same  end,  the  cultivation  of  themselves  and  of  the 
home. 

Astronomy,  arithmetic,  art  history,  Bible,  botan}',  biology, 
bookkeeping,  biography,  civil  government,  drawing,  dramatics, 
current  events,  elocution,  French,  German,  geography,  geology, 
gymnastics,  household  arts,  histories  (of  countries,  great  men, 
great  movements  and  great  events),  literature,  language,  music, 
mechanics,  mathematics,  natural  history,  penmanship,  political 
economy,  public  questions,  reading,  spelling  and  travel  have 
all  been  chosen  as  club  pursuits,  and  suggestions  along  these  lines, 
based  on  the  experiences  of  the  clubs  and  consultations  with 
authorities  on  the  various  topics,  are  in  the  secretary's  hands  for 
the  use  of  clubs  desiring  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  general  organization  is  to  secure  for  indi- 
vidual clubs  the  freedom  to  follow  their  own  choice  in  the  matter 
of  pursuits,  and  to  give  them  at  the  same  time  the  stimulation 
that  comes  of  organization,  concerted  action,  and  outside  resources. 
It  thus  meets  the  needs  of  a  number  of  persons  who  do  not  find 
themselves  in  line  with  the  many  other  well  known  plans  for 
intelligent  recreation  or  for  study.  Perhaps  one  of  these  plans 
may  require  more  time  than  they  can  give,  or  a  special  hour  that 
is  not  their  own.  The  schedule  of  another  may  not  include  the 
topics  they  wish  to  take  up.  The  benefits  of  another  may  be 
exclusively  for  some  special  class  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  or 
it  may  require  the  absence  of  a  member  of  the  home  circle  whose 
absence  means  loss  to  other  members,  a  mother  or  father,  an 
elder  son  or  daughter.  Still  other  plans  require  a  fresher  mind 
than  they  can  bring  to  anything  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the 
shop,  mill,  store,  counting-room  or  kitchen.  Moreover,  most  if 
not  all  of  these  plans  involve  pledges,  fees  and  forfeits,  and  there 
are  many  who  do  not  wish  to  add  to  the  necessary  obligations  of 
life  an  avoidable  allegiance  to  some  highly  organized  system, 
especially   when   seeking  recreation.     Lastly,   there   is   a  large 
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number  of  people  who  have  an  instinctive  dislike  of  formality, 
and  are  impatient  of  any  form  of  restraint  or  direction.  To  all 
of  these  it  is  an  advantage  to  belong  to  something  that  will  stim- 
ulate and  suggest  and  at  the  same  time  leave  them  unhampered. 
By  the  Home  culture  plan,  each  receives  the  stimulus  of  weekly 
meetings  with  a  few  people  all  interested  in  the  same  thing. 
Each  has  the  advantage  of  seeing,  through  the  monthly  reports, 
what  all  the  others  are  doing,  and  each  feels  that  he  must  do 
something  worthy,  since  whatever  he  does  goes  into  print  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  others.  All  are  engaged  in  the  same  common 
end  —  their  own  growth  as  individuals  and  the  cultivation  of  their 
homes  —  and  it  is  good  for  all  that  there  are  wide  differences  in 
the  attainments  of  the  various  members.  Each  club,  by  meeting 
regularly,  getting  as  much  good  as  it  can  from  its  meetings,  and 
reporting  them  promptly,  may  be  sure  that  it  is  a  helpful  unit  in 
a  movement  which  is  broadening,  and  doing  good  to  others  whom 
they  do  not  and  can  not  know  personally. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  so  many  people  of  so 
many  sorts,  it  follows  that  the  actual  organization  of  the  clubs 
must  be  extremely  simple.  They  have  found  no  need  for  consti- 
tution or  by-laws,  and  have  few  traditions. 

A  Home  culture  club  may  or  may  not  be  philanthropic  in  its 
intention.  That  is,  it  may  be  started  with  the  intention  of  seek- 
ing pleasure  and  benefit  or  of  bestowing  it.  The  club  that  unites 
these  principles  is  most  likely  to  succeed.  It  has  behind  it  the 
stimulation  of  self-interest  and  the  inspiration  that  comes  of 
unselfish  effort  for  others. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  persons  who  may  be  very  helpful  to 
each  other.  They  may  be  loosely  classified  as  those  who  have 
had  "advantages"  and  those  who  have  not.  There  is  every 
year  an  increasing  number  of  people  who  find  themselves 
equipped  with  an  expensive  education  and  who  do  not  see  any 
immediate  practical  use  to  which  it  may  be  put.  "Within  walk- 
ing distance  of  them  there  is  apt  to  be  abundant  opportunity  to 
make  it  useful  to  others.  There  are  man}7,  individuals,  sometimes 
whole  families,  who,  in  the  hand  to  hand  struggle  for  a  bare 
livelihood,  have  little  time  left  to  indulge  their  natural  taste  for 
good  literature.  It  takes  time  to  go  to  the  public  library,  and 
reaching  there  they  scarcely  know  what  to  ask  for.     Then  there 
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are  others  who  have  no  idea  at  all  of  the  world  of  rest  and 
pleasure  that  lies  between  the  covers  of  a  book.  Still  others  find 
that  the  necessity  of  beginning  early  to  earn  a  livelihood  has 
deprived  them  of  the  chance  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  good 
common  education,  or  to  follow  as  far  as  they  wish  some  favorite 
study.  "With  a  little  help  from  some  one  who  has  more  leisure 
and  is  more  constantly  in  contact  with  books,  all  of  these  may 
find  an  entirely  new  value  in  life. 

There  are  every  where  ambitions  to  be  gratified  or  stimulated, 
narrow  outlooks  to  be  broadened,  isolation  to  be  relieved,  coveted 
companionship  to  be  offered.  This  can  not  be  done  effectually  by 
any  system  of  class  treatment  or  special  legislation,  no  matter 
how  benevolent.  It  must  be  done  by  the  individual  for  the  indi- 
vidual, and  by  mutual  consent.  Each  instance  where  this  is 
being  done  may  seem  a  small  thing  in  itself,  but  it  is  all  helping 
in  the  solution  of  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  world's 
politics,  a  better  understanding  between  people  whose  advantages 
have  not  been  equal.  We  may  be  sure  that  neither  is  giving  the 
other  a  benefit  without  receiving  one  in  return.  A  knowledge  of 
books  is  exchanged  for  knowledge  of  life.  This  relation  does 
away  with  mutual  condescension,  and  permanent  groundwork  for 
mutual  understanding  is  established.  This  is  not  theory,  it  is  a 
fact  proven  daily  in  some  of  the  Home  culture  clubs. 

Silent  influences  are  the  most  potent,  and  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  one  third  of  the  actual  work  of  the  clubs  does  not 
find  its  way  into  print.  "What  we  do  for  each  other  we  wish  to 
do  in  quiet,  friendly  fellowship.  A  quotation  from  a  thesis  by  a 
divinity  student  of  Yale  might  serve  as  a  summary  of  this  divis- 
ion of  the  subject : 

"  There  is  no  formal  connection,  no  president,  no  committees, 
no  general  motto  in  an  ancient  or  modern  language,  no  certifi- 
cate, no  summer  school  degrees,  no  fireworks,  no  national  coun- 
cil, no  long  procession  of  bewildering  initials.  The  work  is  as 
quiet  as  it  is  effective,  and  partakes  largely  of  the  genial  spirit  so 
characteristic  of  the  author  of  Old  Creole  days,  Bonacmture,  and 
the  Grandissimes." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "How  shall  I  start  a  club?''  I 
should  say,  first  of  all,  begin  at  once.  The  hardest  thing  to  do 
in  starting  a  club  is  to  bring  it  out  of  the  future  into  the  present. 
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Select  from  the  people  you  come  in  contact  with  in  the  various 
relations  of  life  two  or  three  people  who  may  possibly  be  willing 
to  give  one  hour  a  week  to  some  profitable  pleasure.  Ask 
each  to  ask  some  friend.  This  gives  each  a  share  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  club,  and  insures  a  certain  amount  of  congeniality. 
Members  can  be  selected  from  two  points  of  view,  those  who  will 
be  an  advantage  to  the  club,  and  those  to  whom  the  club  will 
be  an  advantage.  It  is  well  to  have  both  represented.  If 
material  for  a  club  can  not  be  found  among  one's  nearer  friends, 
if  those  who  are  first  bidden  will  not  come  to  the  feast,  there 
are  plenty  of  guests  to  be  found  in  the  highways,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  very  few  come  without  the  wedding  gar- 
ment. Appoint  a  time  for  the  first  meeting  at  the  most  con- 
venient home.  Suggest  the  thing  that  you  would  like  best  your- 
self, music,  literature,  art,  science,  history,  current  events,  poetry, 
whatever  you  may  wish  to  know  more  about.  It  is  likely 
that  others  will  have  the  same  desire.  If  the  others  show  a 
preference  for  something  else,  discuss  freely,  and  get  everybody's 
opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  subjects  proposed.  If,  as  is 
much  more  likely,  it  is  found  that  all  want  to  do  something,  but 
nobody  knows  exactly  what,  do  not  at  first  fix  definitely  upon  a 
program,  but  let  the  subject  or  work  be  chosen  from  week  to 
week.  While  undecided  as  to  what  the  final  pursuit  of  the  club 
shall  be,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  use  the  magazines.  They  are 
designed  to  meet  all  tastes.  If  desirable,  the  general  secretary 
can  be  consulted.  Try  to  give  each  member  some  part  in  the 
club.  Doubtful  definitions,  references  and  obscure  points  can  be 
divided  among  the  members,  being  careful  to  avoid  burdening 
tired  or  busy  people.  Try  to  get  all  the  members  to  realize  their 
individual  importance  in  the  club  and  the  value  of  their  attend- 
ance. Do  whatever  may  be  done,  even  at  some  sacrifice  of  other 
values,  to  secure  good  attendance.  The  only  difficulty  which  a 
club  can  not  survive  is  the  absence  of  its  members.  All  others 
settle  themselves  with  time  and  experience.  As  questions  arise 
which  the  clubs  find  it  hard  to  determine,  the  experience  of  the 
general  secretary  can  be  consulted,  and  suggestions  used  or 
rejected,  as  seems  advisable  for  the  interest  of  the  club. 

Leaders  and  members  must  be  prepared  for  discouragements. 
Some  meetings  will  be  bright  and  some  dull.     The  burden  of  the 
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work  may  fall  upon  a  few,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  in  progressive  work 
of  any  kind.  Results  may  seem  small,  and  opportunities  too 
limited  for  some  or  too  much  neglected  by  others.  But  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  growth  of  our  minds  and  hearts 
is,  like  that  of  our  bodies,  an  unconscious  process.  Long  spaces 
of  time  must  elapse  between  measurements,  and  we  must  judge 
what  we  have  learned  by  what  we  might  not  have  learned. 
Honest  effort  in  any  direction  is  always  worth  while.  "  The  only 
sure  way  to  fail  is  not  to  try." —  From  the  Home  culture  club  letter, 
Sept.  1893  

The  Home  culture  clubs  are  an  association  of  small  groups  of 
persons  scattered  over  the  country  but  mainly  in  and  near  North- 
ampton, Ma-sachusetts,  who  meet  in  their  own  homes  for  im- 
provement of  themselves  and  the  home  and  for  recreation. 
Among  the  500  members  enrolled  this  year  are  persons  of  all 
aj^es,  both  sexes,  and  every  degree  of  culture  from  the  adult  who 
can  not  read  and  write,  to  the  college  professor.  The  feature- of 
the  Home  culture  club  idea  which  differentiates  it  from  many 
organized  and  unorganized  plans  of  home  study,  is  that  the  clubs 
were  designed  by  their  founder,  George  "W.  Cable,  "to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  the  offices  of  friendship  and  neighborship, 
between  diverse  elements  of  society,  which  the  ordinary  dis- 
crepancies of  life  and  the  movement  of  affairs  tend  to  separate  or 
to  antagonize."  It  may  happen,  therefore,  that  a  single  club 
may  count  among  its  members  a  laborer  who  writes  a  cross  for 
his  name,  a  college  graduate,  a  mechanic  who  works  10  hours  a 
day  for  a  bare  livelihood,  a  man  of  means,  a  clerk  and  a  mill- 
hand.  These  persons  who  ordinarily  would  not  meet  except 
possibly  in  the  unpropitious  lelations  of  business,  are  usually 
brought  together  b}r  some  one  person  whose  insight  enables  him 
to  see  the  value  of  the  association  in  that  particular  instance  and 
who  has  the  unselfish  courage  to  risk  failure  in  the  attempt.  The 
relation  is  a  difficult  one  to  establish  and  maintain  and  the  basis 
of  the  union  must  be  real,  not  sentimental.  The  club  members 
must  come  together  for  some  purpose  recognized  by  all  as  more 
tangible  than  the  spiritual  value,  great  though  that  may  be. 
They  may  meet  to  secure  various  points  of  view  on  some  sociologic 
questions,  to  study  the  history  of  their  town  or  the  best  inter- 
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ests  of  their  neighborhood,  or  to  pursue  some  favorite  study.  It 
will  be  evident  that  the  spirit  of  the  Home  culture  club  is  furthest 
removed  from  "  exclusive "  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  necessary  to  exclude  only  those  who  are  so  tactless  as  to 
bring  into  the  club  those  distinctions  of  private  social  position 
which  may  be  perfectly  proper  outside  the  club.  The  true  Home 
culture  club  proposes  at  the  outset  to  ignore  superficial  class 
distinctions  and  to  bring  together  in  the  club  relation  those  who 
may  receive  or  bestow  benefit  in  the  association.  It  is  not  a 
charitable  enterprise.  No  one  expects  to  bestow  a  benefit  with- 
out receiving  one  in  return.  The  student,  for  instance,  exchanges 
his  knowledge  of  books  for  the  workingman's  knowledge  of  life. 

A  club  may  be  large  or  small  as  circumstances  determine. 
Several  valuable  "clubs"  have  only  two  members.  Since  the 
club  meets  in  the  homes  of  its  members,  usually  in  rotation,  it  is 
seldom  larger  than  the  seating  capacity  of  the  smallest  room  at 
the  command  of  the  group.  The  meetings  have  something  of  the 
democratic  freedom  from  social  entanglements  implied  in  the 
word  club,  and  something  of  the  personal  friendliness  which 
can  not  fail  to  be  born  of  the  gracious  exchange  of  private 
hospitality. 

The  general  organization  of  the  clubs  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
elastic.  This  is  of  course  necessary  in  a  movement  made  up  of 
such  varied  elements.  The  central  office  lays  no  obligation  on 
its  members  except  to  require  of  them  weekly  reports  of  their 
condition.  Blanks  are  furnished  free  for  this  purpose.  Courses 
of  study,  rules,  amount  and  character  of  work  done,  the  fees  even, 
are  all  voluntary,  each  club  deciding  for  itself  or  in  counsel  with 
the  general  secretary.  The  central  office  however  lays  itself 
under  obligation  to  supply  practical  schedules  of  work,  to  plan 
meetings,  to  suggest  methods  of  forming  and  conducting  clubs, 
in  short  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  assist  whenever  called  on. 
To  this  end  it  keeps  in  close  touch  with  educational  institutions 
and  similar  movements  throughout  the  country  and  there  is  con- 
stantly on  file  in  the  secretary's  office  valuable  plans  of  work 
which  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  apply  for  them. 

The  clubs  are  held  together  by  the  exchange  of  their  experi- 
ences in  the  Home-culture  club  letters  published  monthly. 
Another  bond  is  the  inspiring  consciousness  that  they  are  all 
working  together,  each  person  in  his  own  home,  each  club  in  its 
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own  neighborhood,  toward  the  solution  of  the  great  problem, 
how  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  those  whose 
advantages  have  not  been  equal.  The  individuals  of  the  various 
groups  may  seldom  or  never  see  each  other  face  to  face  but  they 
are  encouraged  and  inspired  by  the  thought  that  others  perhaps 
widely  separated  by  geographic  or  social  spaces  join  with  them 
in  spirit  for  mutual  uplift  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  gracious 
influences  of  the  home. —  Adeline  Moffat,  General  secretary 

REPORT  OF  THE  ROUND  ROBIN  READING  CLUB 

This  organization,  having  its  center  in  Philadelphia,  opened  its 
work  January,  1804,  and  already  has  members  in  25  states  and  one 
territory,  and  some  abroad.  The  system  does  not  conflict  with, 
or  supplement  that  of  any  other  organization  ;  its  intention  being 
to  work  on  a  distinctive  basis  of  its  own.  The  readers  whose 
needs  it  seeks  to  supply,  are  not  primarily  those  whose  object  is 
simply  to  gain  mental  training  and  some  information  from  a 
designated  course  of  reading,  but  rather  those  whose  needs  are 
defined  and  specific,  and  who  desire  necessary  guidance  through 
literature  relating  to  their  chosen  subject.  Here  then  is  the 
startirg  point  of  the  Round  Robin  system :  As  the  title  denotes, 
it  follows  the  old  "  Round  Robin  "  petition  in  regarding  all  sub- 
jects as  in  a  circle,  giving  each  a  position  of  equal  value,  leaving 
to  the  reader  the  choice  of  what  shall  be  his  object  and  his  work. 
The  first  information  sought  from  members  relates  to  their 
preferences  in  subjects,  and  facilities  for  obtaining  books. 
There  are  now  over  40  courses  in  use,  all  made  on  request, 
frequently  three  and  four  on  the  same  subject,  but  varying  in 
treatment  as  the  reader  may  require.  Sometimes  the  character 
of  the  work  is  graduate,  sometimes  juvenile.  Each  course 
is  prepared  by  a  specialist,  who  continues  interest  in  the  work, 
criticizes  papers,  gives  advice,  and  is  ready  in  any  way  to 
assist  the  members.  The  Round  Robin  has  no  books  of  its  own. 
It  uses  the  best  literature  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  always 
seeks  to  make  a  good  study  of  one  subject,  or  epoch,  rather 
than  take  a  superficial  view  of  many.  In  history  it  seeks  the 
fiction,  essays,  biography,  drama  and  poetry  connected  with  the 
period  under  consideration,  makes  suggestions  for  study,  and  in 
a  "foreword*'  to  each  schedule  describes  the  varying  uses  of  the 
books   and    the   comparative  value   of  the  writers.     The   same 
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system  is  i a  use  for  individual  readers  and  classes,  except  that 
classes  have  arrangements  made  for  their  meetings.  For  these, 
programs  are  prepared,  in  which  readings  are  selected  and  sub- 
jects for  papers  and  discussion  suggested,  the  whole  work  being 
mapped  out  clearly  and  logically.  Each  member  of  a  class 
receives  a  schedule  for  home  work  similar  to  that  given  the  indi- 
vidual reader,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  induce  him  to  keep  up 
this  connected  reading  so  that  he  may  not  relv,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  on  the  meeting?,  for  information  on  the  subject  of  study. 
In  arranging  the  work  the  year  is  divided  into  two  periods  of  six 
months  each,  members  entering  at  any  time  except  during  July 
and  August  when  names  are  registered  but  no  schedules  supplied. 

The  selection  of  subjects  by  the  members  is  often  interesting. 
The  author  most  in  request  for  special  work  is  Shakspere,  often 
only  one  play  being  desired.  The  most  popular  subjects  are : 
Before  going  to  Europe,  the  English  drama,  Ruskin,  The  mother 
and  her  child,  English  and  French  history,  American  literature. 
France  is  the  favorite  country  for  history  alone,  and  England  for 
literature.  American  literature  ranks  well,  but  American  history 
is  not  much  in  request,  the  Columbian  year  having  apparently 
exhausted  the  interest ;  readers  who  take  it  however  desire  to 
study  it  thoroughly.  Spain,  from  711  to  1492,  is  always  a  favor- 
ite, perhaps  because  its  history  is  such  a  wonderful  romance, 
while  all  the  literature  relating  to  it  seems  to  have  caught  pictur- 
esque qualities  of  s'yle  that  become  fascinating.  Browning  has 
never  secured  one  reader,  while  Ruskin  has  a  very  large  number. 
Last  winter  in  Philadelphia,  a  Venice  section  connected  with  Mr 
Hudson  Shaw's  historical  lectures  was  successfullv  carried 
through,  and  this  summer  a  course  in  Greek  literature  made  by 
two  of  the  leading  lecturers,  is  offered  to  students  of  the  univer- 
sity extension  summer  school  for  preparatory  or  supplementary 
reading.  In  the  same  city,  next  winter,  a  class  will  be  formed  to 
study  Shakspere  in  connection  with  readings  by  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  Hudson  Shaw  and  Louis  (J.  Elson. 

The  unusual  and  unexpected  interest  taken  in  the  Round 
Robin  seems  to  prove  that  our  people  do  not,  as  has  so  often  been 
asserted,  care  only  for  superficial  and  alien  culture,  but  that  a 
large  number  recognize  very  definite  needs,  and  are  eager  for 
assistance  from  scholars  willing  to  work  for  readers  at  a  distance 
from   the   centers   of  education.     The  readers  come  from  everv 
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class,  many  being  bread-winners  who  have  their  evenings  only  ; 
others  are  foreigners  desiring  a  knowledge  of  English  literature, 
teachers  training  for  special  work,  lecturers,  boys  and  girls  not 
attending  school,  graduates  and  a  large  number  who  read  for 
pleasure  and  general  improvement.  —  Louise  Stockton,  Director 

NATIOXAL  YOUXG   FOLKS'  READING  CIRCLE 

The  National  young  folks'  reading  circle  was  organized  in 
1888.  Its  central  office  is  in  Chicago,  and  S.  R.  Winchell,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Winchell  acadenrv,  Evanston,  is  manager.  It  has 
been  called  the  Children's  Chautauqua.  The  courses  of  read- 
ing may  be  followed  by  individuals  or  by  local  circles.  Its  lead- 
ing object  is 'to  encourage  and  promote  the  reading  of  good 
books  by  children  and  adults."  Its  officers  select  each  year  a  list 
of  the  best  books  adapted  to  different  ages,  and  group  their 
titles  under  different  headings,  such  as  history,  literature,  science, 
travel,  etc.  It  also  offers  courses  in  art  and  pedagogy  for 
adults. 

Permanent  membership  is  secured  by  the  payment  of  50 
cents,  annual  membership  by  paying  25  cents.  Partial  certifi- 
cates are  given  as  often  as  the  reading"  of  a  book  is  completed, 
and  an  annual  certificate,  when  all  the  required  books  of  any 
course  for  one  year  have  been  completed.  A  diploma  is  awarded 
on  the  completion  of  a  four  years'  course.  Each  course  contains 
three  or  four  titles  each  year.  Charters  are  granted  to  local 
circles  when  applied  for. 

The  lists  for  1894-95  are  divided  into  three  grades  :  junior,  for 
children  12  years  old  and  under ;  middle,  for  children  from  13  to 
16 ;  and  senior,  for  adults.  The  junior  grade  contains  three 
courses  of  three  books  each ;  the  middle  grade  has  eight  courses 
of  three  or  four  books  each ;  and  the  senior  grade  has  11  courses 
of  three  or  four  books  each.  No  examinations  are  required  but 
a  certificate  that  the  books  have  been  read,  signed,  in  case  of 
minors,  by  parent  or  teacher,  must  be  submitted. 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  Albert  R.  Sabin,  assistant 
superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Chicago,  president;  L.  R. 
Halsey,  New  York,  secretary;  S.  R.  Winchell,  Evanston,  treasurer 
and  manager;  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston;  Richard  Edwards,  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois  ;  and  J.  W.  Stearns,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Among 
the  counselors  are  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr  John  Rascom,  Mrs 
Mary  A.  Livermore,  Prof.  Edward  S.  Jo}mes,  Mrs  Alice  Freeman 
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Palmer,  Louise  M.  Hod gk ins,  and  other  men   and  women  well 
known  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

An  important  and  valuable  feature  of  the  work  recently  under- 
taken  by  this  association  is  that  of  high  school  extension,  so- 
called.  This  is  intended  to  aid  children  or  adults  to  carry 
forward  a  systematic  and  thorough  course  of  study  at  home. 
For  aid  in  accomplishing  this,  a  small  additional  fee  is  charged, 
to  cover  actual  expenses  in  printing  and  instruction  Outlines 
are  furnished  for  daily  work,  and  by  frequent  reports  and  criti- 
cisms a  given  subject  is  completed  and  an  examination  given, 
with  a  certificate.  It  is  expected  that  these  certificates  will 
receive  recognition  from  the  schools  and  thus  enable  students  to 
prepare  for  college  and  still  remain  at  home  a  part  of  the  time. 

Local  circles  of  the  National  young  folks'  reading  circle  have 
been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  specially  in 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Minnesota  and  California.  According  to  the 
scheme  of  organization,  there  are  local  circles  with  leaders,  dis- 
trict secretaries,  county  secretaries,  and  state  secretaries.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  summer  assemblies,  with  lectures  by 
prominent  people.  Circulars  of  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  manager,  by  inclosing  a  two  cent  stamp. 

NATIONAL  HOME-BEADING  UNION 

The  object  of  the  National  home  reading  union  of  England  is 
to  promote  systematic  reading,  recreative  and  instructive,  among 
young  and  old,  as  a  means  of  continued  education.  The  union 
consists  of  four  sections:  introductory,  young  people's,  general 
course  and  special  courses.  Courses  of  reading  and  monthly 
magazines  containing  introductions  to  the  prescribed  books, 
answers  .to  questions  and  other  helps  are  published  by  the  union. 

The  union  aims  to  organize  its  members  into  reading  circles, 
each  circle  consisting  of  five  or  more  members  working  under 
guidance  of  a  leader.  Besides  the  educational  advantage  of 
association  there  is  a  pecuniary  saving,  the  subscription  being 
reduced  Cd.  per  annum  and  the  purchase  of  books  can  thus  be 
divided  among  members. 

The  courses  prepared  for  young  people  include  reading^in  his- 
tory and  biography,  literature,  romance,  travel  and  citizenship, 
arranged  in  three  lists,  required,  supplementary  and  recommended 
books.     These  courses  aim  not  only  to  extend  knowledge  butto 
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inculcate  a  love  for  the  study  of  poetry,  natural  science  and  his- 
tory and  thus  to  develop  high  ideals  of  life.  To  obtain  a  certificate 
six  required  books,  chosen  from  at  least  three  groups,  must  be 
read  during  the  year.  The  annual  fee  for  this  section  is  Is.  Gd. 
to  individual  members. 

The  general  course  is  intended  for  working  men  and  women, 
members  of  the  working-class  organizations  as  cooperative  socie- 
ties, trade  unions  and  social  clubs.  It  is  also  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  wishing  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  several  sub 
jects  before  taking  up  their  detailed  study.  The  book  list  has 
two  divisions,  required  and  supplementary,  and  certificates  are 
awarded  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the  young  people's 
section.     The  annual  fee  is  2s. 

The  special  courses  are  intended  to  cover  the  chief  branches  of 
a  liberal  education.  Each  of  the  special  courses  contains  three 
lists  of  books :  required,  all  of  which  must  be  read  to  secure  a 
certificate;  recommended;  and  reference.  The  annual  fee  is 
3s.  6d. 

While  each  year's  work  in  each  of  the  courses  is  complete  in 
itself,  th  se  who  make  their  reading  continuous  and  connected 
will  find  in  the  special  courses  of  the  N.  H.  R.  U.  a  substitute  for 
a  university  education.  Examinations  are  not  part  of  the  ordi- 
nal work  of  the  union  though  they  will  be  given  when  desired 
by  a  sufficient  number  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  fee  to  cover  the 
cost. 

Summer  assemblies  are  organized  and  held  in  places  of  historic 
interest  or  in  localities  offering  peculiar  facilities  for  the  study 
of  geology,  botany  and  natural  history.  The  object  is  to  illus- 
trate the  year's  work  and  give  a  vivid  and  realistic  interest. 

The  central  office  is  at  Surrey  House,  Victoria  Embankment, 
London,  W.  C. 

AUSTRALASIA  V  HOME  READING  UNION 

The  Australasian  home  reading  union  was  formed  in  January 
1892  by  members  of  the  literature  section  of  the  Australasian 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

Its  object  and  methods  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  National 
home-reading  union  of  England,  the  plan  including  courses  of 
reading  and  study  in  science,  history  and  literature.  The  books 
chosen  for  the  courses  are  divided  into  two  classes,  required  and 
recommended. 
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Any  two  or  three  readers  may  form  themselves  into  a  circle, 
all  circles  in  the  same  town  or  suburb  forming  a  group,  which 
holds  periodical  meetings  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  chosen  by 
its  members.  The  groups  in  each  colony  form  a  section  of  the 
Australasian  home  reading  union.  The  presidents  and  secre- 
taries of  the  sections,  the  president  of  the  union,  the  general  sec- 
retary and  the  editor  of  the  journal  constitute  the  general  council 
in  which  the  government  of  the  union  is  vested.  A  monthly 
journal,  the  Australasian  home  reader,  is  published  by  the  union 
giving  information  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  work,  answers 
to  questions,  and  papers. 

SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT  CLUBS 

So  much  of  the  work  at  college  settlements  is  conducted  by 
means  of  clubs  as  being  the  most  flexible  yet  binding  form  of 
organization  for  the  results  aimed  at,  that  an  outline  of  the  club 
work  in  a  few  of  the  settlements  is  given. 

DENISOX  HOUSE 

The  club  work  of  Denison  house  is  most  compactly  shown  in 
the  following  schedule  : 

Monday,  4  p.  m.  Current  topics 

Monday  evening  Art  class  ;  gymnastic  class 

Federal  labor  union 
Garment  workers  union. 
Tuesday,  4-5  p.  m.  Library    and    stamps     savings 

bank  ;  girls   embroidery  club 
Tuesday  evening  Social  science  club 

Vf  ednesday,  4-5:30  p.  m.        Little  girls  sewing  club 
Wednesday  evening  American  basket  weavers  club; 

club  of  older  boys 
Thursday,  4-5  p.  m.  Club  of  little  boys 

Friday,  3-5  p.  m.  Mothers  meetings 

Friday  evening  Class   in  penmanship";    singing 

class ;  dramatic  club 
Saturday,  9:30-11  a.  m.  Kitchen  garden  club 

Saturday,  2-3  p.  m.  Club  of  little  children 

Saturday,  3:30-5  p.  m.  Basket  weaving  club 

Saturday,  4-5  p.  m.  Girls  embroidery  club 
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Every  club  given  in  the  above  schedule  has  held  weekly  meet- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  the  Federal  labor  union,  the  Social 
science  club,  and  the  Mothers  meetings .  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that,  omitting  the  three  last  mentioned  clubs,  an  average  of  three 
clubs  a  day  is  included  under  the  activities  of  Denison  house. 

The  classes  in  the  above  schedule  may  be  called  both  social 
and  educational  in  form  and  in  aim.  The  social  and  educational 
progress  is  furthered  by  the  underlying  thought  of  each  club, 
that  is,  the  idea  of  organization. 

Organization  as  applied  to  club  life  is  a  rather  comprehensive 
term,  embracing  in  its  meaning  the  thoughts  of  self-government 
and  self  support,  which  are  of  themselves  an  inspiration  to  social, 
educational  at  d  moral  uplift. 

Each  club  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  at  least  one 
resident  and  one  or  more  outside  workers,  as  the  case  may 
require.  This  method  of  leadership  has  always  proved  produc- 
tive of  excellent  results. 

Although  club  life  is  not  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  activities 
of  Denison  house,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  its  most  obvious  attrac- 
tions, and  hence  lends  itself  the  most  readily  to  descriptive  detail. 

The  club  work  which  began  with  "the  play  school"  of  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon  for  the  small  children  at  large  in  Tyler  street, 
has  developed,  as  has  been  seen  by  the  schedule,  into  a  regular 
system  of  weekly  meetings  including  over  250  people,  old  and 
young 

It  is  on  bank  and  library  days  that  we  see  the  largest  number 
of  our  younger  neighbors.  They  come  eagerly  and  voraciously 
to  the  circulating  library  to  demand  "war-books"  and  "fairy- 
tales." Occasional^,  a  quiet  wide-eyed  child  asks  in  a  timid 
whisper  for  "  LongfelL-r's  po'try  book"  or  "  Lo'ell's  pomes." 
Books  are  actually  worn  out  with  much  reading  and  new  contri- 
butions to  our  modest  collection  are  hailed  with  the  greatest  glee 
by  both  residents  and  library  children. 

The  very  little  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  10  are  gathered  together  on  Saturday  afternoons  for 
an  hour  of  play.  Games  and  toys  of  all  sorts  are  placed  on  a 
long  table,  round  which  gather  the  children  and  the  "game- 
ladies,"  as  our  young  neighbors  have  styled  the  young  women. 
who  assist  at  this  function. 
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Another  club,  of  boys  alone,  meets  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
also  for  game-playing  and  a  half-hour's  attention  to  wonderful 
stories  told  by  the  resident  in  charge. 

Two  other  boys'  clubs  are  practising  the  art  of  basket-weaving. 
These  clubs  have  grown  in  interest  and  skill  till  they  may  be 
said  to  be  largely  self  supporting.  From  the  first  almost  shape- 
less shells  of  reeds  there  have  been  gradually  evolved  baskets  of 
which  both  teachers  and  pupils  may  be  proud. 

Each  boy  is  allowed  to  have  for  himself  one  out  of  every  three 
baskets.  The  two  others  are  sold  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
reeds.  Both  these  clubs  are  organized  societies  and  at  meetings 
strict  accounts  are  required  of  each  office  holder. 

Girls  of  corresponding  age  have  been  formed  into  an  afternoon 
sewing  class.  This  is  also  a  well  organized  club,  paying  weekly 
dues  to  defray,  in  a  nominal  way,  the  cost  of  the  sewing 
materials.  The  girls  have  been  successful  in  making  articles  of 
use  both  for  themselves  and  for  others,  without  being  taught  any 
particular  s}Tstem  of  instruction.  It  is  hoped  that  next  year  may 
see  some  severer  work  done. 

Another  club  of  girls  exists  in  a  Kitchen  garden  which  is  a 
valuable  form  of  training  for  children  who  get  little  or  no 
instruction  or  even  encouragement  from  their  mothers  in  respect 
to  the  housewifely  arts.  There  has  been  included  in  this  year's 
course  instruction  in  bed-making,  dusting,  dish-washing,  and 
table  setting  and  clearing. 

With  the  Kitchen  garden,  we  have  passed  from  the  children's 
clubs  as  such,  and  come  now  to  the  clubs  for  our  young  men  and 
women.  For  almost  three  years  six  or  seven  boys,  now  almost 
young  men,  have  met  with  one  of  our  residents  to  talk  of  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  different  periods  of  history  and  to 
collect  bits  of  information  about  famous  men.  We  can  not  but 
hope  that  this  three  years'  devotion  to  the  club  and  its  work  is 
the  beginning  of  a  permanent  relation  between  these  boys  and 
the  settlement. 

Two  girls'  embroidery  classes,  whose  members  are  of  the  same 
age  as  these  boys,  meet  for  a  quiet  hour's  reading  and  work.  It  is 
astonishing  to  note  how  fast  both  reading  and  sewing  progress 
during  an  hour's  application. 

An  enthusiastic  and  expert  gymnast  who  was  in  residence  dur- 
ing the  last  winter,  organized  a  class  in  gymnastics  during  her 
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visit.  The  club  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  the  young  women 
of  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  is  one  of  our  most  popular 
classes.  The  social  character  of  this  club  is  fully  as  pronounced 
as  its  educational  side.  The  healthful  activity  which  the  exer- 
cises produce  seems  to  show  itself  in  an  increased  social  feeling, 
and  we  feel  that  the  girls  have  come  to  understand  both  them- 
selves and  all  other  people  a  little  better  for  these  meetings. 

Some  of  the  young  women  in  the  gymnastic  class  have  also 
been  members  of  a  singing  and  dramatic  club.  Several  choruses 
and  solos  from  modern  operas  with  some  of  the  old  ballads  have 
been  studied  to  great  advantage ;  for  these  girls  have  good  voices, 
needing  only  cultivation  of  the  right  character.  After  the  course 
of  singing  lessons,  a  study  of  dramatic  expression,  according  to 
Delsarte,  was  given,  the  results  of  which  bore  very  pleasant  fruit 
in  Mr  Howells'  Mouse-trap.  That  the  study  of  Mr  Ho  wells' 
farces  is  a  profitable  affair  for  people  whose  experience  has  been 
wholly  along  popular  lines  has  been  at  least  partially  demon- 
strated in  the  evident  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  text  shown 
by  all  the  young  actors.  The  interpretation  was  such  as  college- 
bred  girls  need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  have  given.  Indeed,  I 
have  seen  this  same  farce  rendered  much  less  felicitously  by 
college  undergraduates. 

A  class  of  young  tailoresses,  members  of  the  Garment  makers 
union,  is  studying  penmanship  and  the  lost  art  of  letter  writing. 
The  eagerness  with  which  all  suggestions  have  been  received 
after  the  first  reticences  of  the  young  women  over  what  seemed 
to  them  unpardonable  ignorance  has  proved  a  great  inspiration 
to  the  residents  acting  as  teachers. 

The  Mothers  meetings  of  this  year  have  been  among  our 
signal  victories.  An  average  of  20  mothers  come  to  these  fort- 
nightl}7  gatherings  which  consist  of  music  from  piano,  voice  or 
violin,  and  of  practical  informal  talks  on  home  topics.  Miss 
Wiltsie  and  Miss  Fisher,  Dr  Emma  Call,  Miss  Lucia  Ames  and 
Mrs  Ellen  Richards  of  the  Mass.  institute  of  technology  have  all 
given  valuable  suggestions  from  out  rich  experiences. 

After  the  talks  a  social  hour  is  enjoyed  by  all  members,  who 
seem  to  take  pride  in  cooperating  with  the  idea  of  the  meetings 
in  any  way  pointed  out  to  them. 
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It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  from  time  to  time  that  the 
mothers  have  been  trying  to  carry  out  in  their  homes  the  sugges- 
tions given  to  them  in  hygienic  clothing,  cooking,  care  of  chil- 
dren and  beauty  in  the  homes. 

In  the  late  fall,  close  on  the  edge  of  winter,  two  series  of 
purely  educational  work  were  undertaken.  One  was  a  class 
in  current  topics,  consisting  of  lectures  on  events  of  the  times 
given  by  Wellesley  professors  and  teachers  ;  the  other  was  an  art 
class  consisting  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Florentine  art.  The 
rare  illustrations  of  each  particular  school  of  painting,  lent  to  us 
by  the  Boston  art  museum,  added  definitely  to  the  interpretative 
suggestions  of  the  lectures.  These  classes  were  attended  largely 
b}r  the  teachers  of  the  neighboring  public  schools,  by  many  young 
working  women  and  by  the  residents. 

The  house  further  seeks  the  union,  or  at  least  the  sympathetic 
cooperation  of  men  and  women  of  so-called  leisure  with  the  men 
and  women  of  toil. 

"With  that  end  in  view,  the  social  science  club  was  formed. 
As  Miss  Helena  S.  Dudley,  the  head  worker  of  the  home  says  in 
her  annual  report :  "  To  offer  common  ground  where  earnest 
people  of  various  classes  may,  through  freer  intercourse,  gain 
fuller  sympathy,  is  certainly  one  legitimate  function  of  a  settle- 
ment. We  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  Denisou  house  may 
exercise  this  function  in  the  future  by  the  surprising  welcome 
accorded  us  by  some  of  the  prominent  working  men  of  Boston 
and  by  the  warm  faith  that  they  have  expressed  in  us." 

The  social  science  club  has  fulfilled,  in  good  measure,  these 
hopes.  Papers  have  been  read  on  the  social  problem  in  England, 
the  social  problem  in  France,  Restriction  of  immigration,  Ger- 
man socialism,  Ethics  of  trade-unions,  English  vs  American 
trade-unions,  Contract  labor.  "We  have  on  our  list  of  guests 
eminent  professional  men  and  women,  prominent  tradeunion- 
ists  and  labor  men  and  women,  many  students  of  the  industrial 
problem,  all  of  whom  are  coming  better  to  comprehend  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  differing  points  of  view  represented  by  the 
members  of  such  a  club. 

In  March  1894  a  federal  labor  union  was  organized  by  one  of 
our  working  men  friends.  It  consists  of  wage  earners,  profes- 
sional people,  and  of  students  of  sociology.     This  union  stands 
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for  organization  among  women  workers,  for  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  workers,  for  education  among  all  classes  regarding 
the  labor  movement,  for  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  moral 
ends  to  which  the  labor  movement  stands  committed.  Its  most 
important  functions  have  been  its  monthly  open  meetings,  its 
reorganization  of  the  garment  workers,  its  enlisting  of  public 
sympathy  and  the  consequent  material  support  in  behalf  of  the 
striking  shoe-workers  of  Haverhill  and  its  efforts  toward  further- 
ing arbitration  in  the  case  of  the  pending  strike  of  the  Hyde 
Park  rubber-workers. 

The  membership  of  the  Garment  workers'  union  has  risen  to 
such  large  figures,  almost  700,  that  the  meetings  are  no  longer 
held  at  the  house.  The  union  hires  a  room  of  its  own,  and  holds 
there  its  weekly  meetings.  The  strength  of  the  union  is  con- 
stantly demonstrated  in  the  respect  and  prompt  redress  with 
which  its  complaints  and  grievances  are  met  by  the  shops  in 
which  the  women  work.  Its  value  to  its  members  consists  in 
training  in  parliamentary  rule,  in  formal  expression  of  ideas, 
in  sympathy  and  knowledge  of  the  life-conditions  of  others,  and 
in  education  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  industrial  problem. 

It  has  seemed  permissible  to  include  in  an  account  of  club  life 
the  definite  efforts  toward  organization  in  a  different  sense, 
because  they  are  more  directly  representative  of  the  work  of 
Denison  house.  The  words  of  the  first  circular  report  of  the  work 
in  the  Boston  college  settlement  were  indeed  prophetic:  "  It  now 
seems  to  us  that  our  leading  interests  at  Denison  house  will  be 
two-fold.  If  we  use  the  larger  phrases,  university  extension  and 
the  organization  of  labor  it  is  not  because  we  dare  feel  that  we 
have  much  power  to  help,  but  because  we  know  that  we  have 
great  desire." 

Of  our  relation  to  the  labor  movement  and  its  practical  results 
we  have  spoken,  but  of  university  extension  as  such  we  have 
said  nothing ;  and  this  is  because  \y e  have  borne  but  little  fruit 
in  the  way  of  university  extension.  The  whole  of  this  phase 
of  the  work  however  is  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  resident 
thoroughly  competent  to  organize  such  an  affair,  and  classes 
in  any  subject  desired  are  to  be  formed.  It  would  seem  that 
in  a  program  varying  with  the  desire  of  the  student,  appre- 
ciable results  must  be  secured,  and  since  we  thoroughly  believe 
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that  the  best  intellectual  progress  is  attainable  only  when 
there  exists,  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  a  complete  sympathy 
with  the  temperament  of  each  student,  we  shall  strive  to  make 
the  educational  part  of  our  work  inhere  in  the  social  life  that 
we  have  always  inspired  and  encouraged. 

We  wish  to  make  of  our  club  members  real  friends,  for  it  is  only 
as  we  gain  in  friendship  with  club  members  Lhat  we  can  hope  to 
know  what  are  their  deeper  needs,  their  higher  aspirations. — 
Mabel  Warren  Sanf  rd 

university  settlement  society,  new  york 

University  settlement,  26  Delancey  st.,  was  started  at  146  Forsyth 
st.  in  1887,  and  transferred  to  the  present  location  in  1891.  The 
settlement  includes  11  clubs,  graded  according  to  age  and  sex. 
Members  of  the  youngest  clubs  are  from  six  to  10  ;  others  are  from 
10  to  12,  12  to  14,  14  to  17,  18  to  25.  There  are  clubs  of  both 
boys  and  girls  for  these  ages  and  a  peoples  club  composed  of  men 
and  women.  The  bond  of  the  clubs  is,  of  course,  social;  the 
first  educational  purpose  is  physical  culture.  Our  youngest  boys 
clubs  meet  in  the  afternoon  immediately  after  school  and  their  first 
need  is  a  general  limbering  up.  We  have  thorough  gymnastic 
courses  bringing  the  muscles  into  play  and  aiming  both  to  arouse 
those  who  are  dulled  by  sitting  in  overcrowded  and  badly  ven- 
tilated school-rooms  and  to  quiet  those  whose  nerves  are  over 
excited  and  strained  bv  the  same  conditions.  Lighter  relaxation 
of  the  same  sort  is  arranged  for  girls  The  result  is  a  reasonable 
amount  of  good  order  and  attentiveness  during  the  club  meeting. 
In  clubs  of  older  members  gymnastic  exercise  is  provided  to 
serve  the  same  purpose  for  those  who  have  spent  the  day  in 
shops  or  factories. 

Next,  we  teach  order  and  government.  Our  clubs,  even  the 
youngest,  elect  their  own  officers  and  manage  their  own  affairs. 
The  younger  clubs  are  supplied  with  directors  who  assist  and 
exercise  a  veto  power  if  necessary.  At  these  business  meetings 
all  the  interests  of  the  club  are  discussed  within  parliamentary 
limits,  and  the  officers  of  the  club  are  expected  to  preserve 
good  order  and  promote  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  club. 
Three  of  our  younger  boys'  clubs  have  military  drill.  We  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  this,  but  have  consented  to  it  because 
the  boys  wished  it.    Nearly  all  our  girls  clubs  organize  as  sewing 
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classes  for  part  of  their  sessions,  and   naturally  in  all   our  work 
the  industrial  feature  is  prominent. 

One  club  has  taken  up  the  study  of  history  and  another 
mythology ;  these  two  are  the  only  ones  not  confined  to  the  study 
of  strictly  practical  matters,  such  as  drawing,  stenography  and 
bookkeeping. 

The  young  men  are  interested  in  civic  matters,  and  one  club 
has  devoted  itself  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  district.  A 
club  of  young  women  has  had  conferences  on  hygiene  as  a  proper 
supplement  to  previous  courses  in  gymnastics  and  physical  train- 
ing. The  average  membership  of  our  clubs  is  30.  Quarterly 
conferences  of  all  the  clubs  are  held,  to  which  reports  are  pre- 
sented and  there  is  opportunity  for  a  free  discussion  and  criticisms 
of  the  clubs  and  the  entire  work  of  the  house. 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK 

The  Webster  free  circulating  library,  with  5294  volumes  and  a 
circulation  of  19,200  in  18(J4,  is  our  largest  and,  probably,  most 
valuable  line  of  work.     The  circulation  is  95^  among  children. 

A  kindergarten  of  25  children  is  held  daily  except  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  The  kindergartner  conducts,  also,  a  Girls  goodwill 
club  on  Tuesday  afternoons  (average  attendance  15)  and  a 
Mothers  meeting  once  a  month. 

In  the  kindergarten  hall  a  Sunday-school  is  held  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  The  children  are  generally  of  foreign  born  parents. 
The  average  attendance  is  30. 

Lectures,  talks,  concerts,  dramatic  entertainments,  etc.  are  the 
rule  on  Monday  evenings  from  October  to  May. 

A  Young  women's  club,  numbering  33,  average  attendance  17, 
meets  once  a  week  in  the  evening.  The  first  intention  is  recrea- 
tion, but  besides  dancing,  games  and  general  sociability,  it  takes 
up  readings  and  discussions  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  The  tone 
of  this  club,  except  for  an  exclusive  disposition  among  its  mem- 
bers, is  excellent. 

A  dancing  class,  of  all  ages  under  40  and  of  both  sexes,  meets 
one  evening  of  each  week.  This  is  greatly  enjoyed  and  very 
popular.     Each  member  pays  40  cents  a  month. 

A  singing  class  taught  by  the  tonic  sol  fa  system  is  held  one 
night  in  the  week.      This  is  one  of  our  best  courses.      With  the 
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dancing  class,  it  affords  peculiar  opportunities  for  spreading  good 
social  influences  far  beyond  the  evenings  and  the  members.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Young  women's  club.  A  literary 
society,  of  men  from  20  to  45  years  of  age,  holds  weekly  meet- 
ings from  September  to  June.  Debates,  announced  a  month  in 
advance,  are  often  opened  by  fellows  of  Columbia  college.  The 
discussions  that  follow  are  exceedingly  interesting.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  house  are  members  of  the  society  and  participate  in 
the  discussions  sufficiently  to  influence  generous  treatment  of 
the  subjects  and,  personally,  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  confidence 
and  good  fellowship  of  the  outsiders. 

An  association  for  good  citizenship,  the  East  end  improvement 
association,  working  with  the  departments  of  health,  street  clean- 
ing and  police,  meets  once  a  week,  average  attendance  19, 
monthly  dues  15  cents.  The  members  are  householders  and 
other  neighbors  from  24  to  70  years  of  age.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  evidently  practical  line  of  work  done  in  our  settlement. 

A  Boys  club  meeting  once  a  week  and  using  the  gymnasium, 
is  taught  calisthenics  and  has  debates,  stories,  games,  etc  ;  a  fine 
body  of  boys,  43  in  number,  average  attendance  2i,  weekly  dues 
5  cents 

Besides  these  clubs  and  classes,  the  regular  daily  users  of  the 
house  rooms,  gymnasium,  billiard  room,  grounds  and  baths 
are  from  100  to  125  men,  18  to  25  years  of  age,  to  whom  the 
privileges  of  the  house  are  open  from  6  to  1 1  p.  m.  The  associa- 
tion is  known  as  the  Colleagues  of  the  East  side  house.  The 
following  reprint  explains  the  relationship  between  this  body 
of  men  and  the  house.  It  is  the  plan  and  hope  of  kind  and 
intelligent  cooperation.  The  men  pay  45  cents  a  month  for 
colleagueship . 

DECLARATION    OF    C  JLLEAGUESHIP    IS    THE    EAST    SIuE    HOUSE 

We,  the  undersigned,  desiring  to  become,  and  hereby  becoming,  Col- 
leagues of  the  East  side  house,  attest  our  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  the  house,  which  are  (1)  to  promote  better  understanding  and  social 
interchange  between  people  regardless  of  circumstances  in  life,  (2)  to 
furnish  opportunities  and  leadership  for  cooperation  in  educational  and 
recreative  advancement,  and  (3)  to  induce  and  conduct  intelligent  com- 
bination   for  the  health,  cleanliness  and   good  order  of  our  neighbor- 
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hood;  and  we  hereby  promise  and  agree  to  act  among  ourselves  and 
with  the  East  side  house  to  secure  agreeable  and  beneficial  fellowship 
and  good  government  for  all  parties  jointly  concerned  in  this  associa- 
tion. 

We  have  knowledge  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  managers  of  the 
house,  as  declared  in  connection  herewith,  and  we  concur  in  the  same, 
and  will  endeavor,  individually  and  collectively  to  have  such  regula- 
tions observed  without  resort  to  the  authority  ot  Lie  resident  manager 
of  the  house. 

The  influences  at  work  are  personal,  those  of  character.  Those 
with  whom  we  work  must  find  in  their  hosts  and  leaders  justice, 
probity,  manliness  and  the  love  of  fellow-men,  or  the  work  goes 
for  naught.  Our  neighbors  are  not  to  be  patronized  nor  coddled. 
They  demand  one's  own  self,  just  as  one  is,  without  attempt  to 
come  clown  or  diplomatically  to  adjust  oneself  in  manners,  words 
or  anything  else  to  them  differently  situated.  —  Clarence  Gor- 
don, Secretary  and  resident  manager 

AVIIITTIEE  HOUSE 

Whittier  house  is  a  social  settlement  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  densely  populated  district  of  Jersey  City.  In  common  with, 
other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  it  aims  to  help  all  in  need  by 
improving  their  circumstances,  alleviating  as  far  as  possible  their 
distress,  and  by  placing  before  them  new  motives  and  higher 
ideals  to  fit  thtm  for  the  responsibilities  of  life.  The  policy  pur- 
sued is  to  reach  as  many  as  possible,  not  allowing  differences  of 
class  or  religion  to  be  a  barrier  to  any  department  of  the  work. 
Consequently  the  work  is  not  confined  to  the  very  lowest  classes 
as  such,  but  reaches  forward  to  the  better  class  of  working  men 
and  their  families.  It  endeavors  to  show  all  with  whom  it  comes 
in  contact  how  to  better  their  own  condition  and  not,  as  has  been 
inferred  by  some,  by  indiscriminate  charity,  further  to  compli- 
cate the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  masses  as  such  to  the 
social  movement.  The  work  is  yet  young  but  is  prospering  and 
rapidly  gaining  confidence  of  the  people  which  it  aims  to  reach. 
The  instruments  employed  are  practically  the  same  as  are  in  use 
in  other  settlements.  During  the  year  5>6  classes  and  clubs  have 
met  regularly  at  the  Whittier  house,  174  Grand  st.  These  clubs 
and  classes  include  men,  women  and  children  studying  German, 
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elocution,  literature,  art,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  dress- 
making, plain  sewing,  physiology  and  hygiene  and  dancing.  In 
the  clubs  the  subjects  vary  from  evening  to  evening  as  seems  wise 
to  the 'worker  in  charge.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  instruction 
there  are  also  departments  connected  with  Whittier  house  which 
are  of  direct  practical  benefit  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  offered.  These  consist  of  a  resident  physician,  a  poor 
man's  lawyer,  and  a  penny  provident  fund.  From  such  an  enu- 
meration ought  not  to  be  omitted  the  free  kindergarten,  which  is 
the  first  to  be  established  in  this  city.  30  or  40  children  attend 
this  school  daily  and  receive  the  benefits  of  professional 
instruction. 

The  results  of  the  work  are  visible  in  many  ways.  The  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  people  among  whom  we  labor,  their  eagerness 
to  receive  instruction,  the  improvement  seen  in  the  regular  fre- 
quenters of  Whittier  house  both  as  a  class  and  as  individuals,  all 
constitute  a  part  of  the  results  of  the  work  which  are  full  of 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  trying  to  contribute  their  share 
toward  the  elevation  of  the  masses  from  the  present  physical, 
mental  and  moral  degradation. 

LOS  ANGELES  SETTLEMENTS  ASSOCIATION 

This  association  was  organized  in  February  1S94  by  the  Los 
Angeles  branch  of  the  Collegiate  alumnae  association.  The  idea 
is,  as  the  work  grows  to  form  small  settlements  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  At  present  the  work  is  carried  on  in  Sonoratown, 
decidedly  the  worst  part  of  the  city,  peopled  by  a  mixture  of 
foreign  elements.  The  Little  men's  club  of  24  boys  from  five  to 
eight  years  old  is  composed  of  Mexicans,  Italians,  French,  Ger- 
man, English,  Spanish  and  even  Arabians.  The  club  method  of 
work  is  chosen  as  being  most  natural  and  least  restricted. 

Boys  clubs,  of  12  members  only,  can  do  fine  work.  When 
the  number  is  limited,  it  is  like  a  family ;  with  the  in- 
crease in  members,  the  social  side  is  less  prominent  and  cer- 
tainly individual  help  decreases.  In  "  La  primavera"  the  aim  is 
an  understanding  of  true  civics  —  and  first  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  city's  government ;  e.  g.  one  member 
of  the  club  takes  up  the  fire  department,  studying  it  in  detail  and 
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reading  a  paper  before  the  club.  One  question,  not  to  be  over- 
looked, is  :  What  does  La  primavera  think  of  the  departments 
considered.  The  answer  in  many  cases  might  be  very  instructive. 
In  fact,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  first-hand-knowledge  on  these 
points. 

The  use  of  parliamentary  practice  is  very  obvious.  It  develops 
those  who  take  part  in  it,  and  in  some  instances  leads  club 
members  to  visit  the  city's  council  meetings  and  see  for  them- 
selves just  how  the  city's  life  is  controlled.  Such  study  makes 
toward  good  citizenship  and  a  purer  ballot,  and  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  each  club's  life. 

The  members  of  the  Health  protective  league  are  chosen  from 
our  immediate  neighborhood.  This  touches  the  physical  life  of 
every  house  in  the  block  and  even  beyond. —  M.  B.  Foster 

An  outline  of  the  club  work  of  the  association  follows: 

Monday      9-12  a.  m.  Kindergarten.    Two  teachers.    20  children, 

from  three  to  five  years  old. 

3-5  p.  m.  Isabella  club.  Two  workers.  12  girls, 
from  12  to  18  years  of  age.  Embroidery, 
crocheting,  reading  and  singing. 

3-5  p.  m.  Marguerite  club.  Two  workers.  Over  30 
girls,  from  five  to  12  years  old.  Plain 
sewing,  music  and  games. 

8-10  p.  m.  La  primavera  club.     Young  men,  from  18 
to  25  years  old.     Two  workers.     Parlia- 
mentary  practice.    Study  of  city  govern- 
ment (all  departments).    Singing  class. 
Tuesday     9-12  a.  m.  Kindergarten. 

8-10  p.  m.  Tuesday  night  club.   Three  workers.   Boys 
from  14  to  18  years  old.    Parliamentary 
practice  and  travel  letter-writing. 
Wednesday  9-12  a.  m.  Kindergarten. 

3-5  p.  m.  El  club  esperanza.  Two  workers.  Young 
women.  Letter-writing,  spelling,  lectures 
on  hygiene,  music. 

3-5  p.  m.  Mothers'  meeting.  An  occasional  lecture 
and  tea-drinking.  Very  irregular  in 
attendance. 
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Thursday  9-12  a.  m.   Kindergarten. 

4-6  p.  m.  Little  men's  club.  Three  workers.  24 
little  boys,  from  five  to  eight  years  old. 
Scrap-books,  drawing,  basket-making, 
marching  and  round  games. 
8-10  p.  m.  Lincoln  club.  Four  workers.  Young  men, 
16  to  18  years  old.  Basket- making, 
wood-carving,  letter-writing,  music  and 
games. 
Friday       9-12  a.  m.  Kindergarten. 

3-5  p.  m.  Washington  club.  Two  workers.  About 
5t0  boys,  from  eight  to  14  years  old. 
Games  of  all  sorts  and  music. 

Bektha  Lebus 

Allied  to  social  settlement  work  is  that  of  the  working  girls 
clubs,  which  though  well  known  by  name,  are  often  not  fully 
understood.  That  their  relation  to  similar  work  may  be  made 
clear,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge  has  sent  the  following  account. 

AVORKING  GIRLS    CLUBS 

12  years  ago  a  small  group  of  young  women  representing  vari- 
ous phases  of  life  learned  to  know  each  other  and  to  appreciate 
each  other's  needs.  From  their  talks,  the  first  New  York  Work- 
ing girls  club  started.  Its  aims  and  objects  soon  became  those 
of  many  others,  and  the  following  is  a  condensed  summary  now 
generally  adopted  as  indicating  the  movement : 

A  Working  girls  society  or  club  is  an  organization  formed 
among  busy  girls  and  young  women,  to  secure,  by  cooperation, 
means  of  self-support,  opportunities  for  social  intercourse,  and 
development  of  higher  and  nobler  aims.  To  this  end  pleasant 
rooms  are  furnished  where  members  can  pass  the  evening,  classes 
organized  for  mutual  improvement  and  enjoyment,  circulating 
libraries  established  and  cooperative  measures  fostered,  which 
are  for  the  benefit  of  members.  Members  must  be  over  14  years 
of  age.  They  must  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  25  cents,  and  monthly 
dues  of  from  15  to  25  cents. 

Their  advantages  are  free  use  of  rooms,  library,  piano  and 
writing  materials,  privilege  of   consulting  the   club   physician, 
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access  to  musical  drill,  lectures,  talks  and  entertainments,  sew- 
ing and  embroidery  classes,  and  penny-provident  fund ;  by  pay- 
ing class  fee,  privilege  of  joining  dress  making,  cooking,  millinery, 
school  extension  and  other  pay  classes. 

The  clubs  are  governed  by  the  members  for  the  members. 
Officers  are  chosen  from  the  membership  of  the  clubs,  and  are 
elected  by  ballot.  Matters  of  business  are  presented  at  monthly 
business  meetings,  and  decided  by  a  majority  vote.  Ml  ques- 
tions arising  as  to  the  government  of  the  clubs  are  carefully  dis- 
cussed and  settled  in  the  same  way. 

The  following  is  the  usual  list  of  officers  :  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, secretary,  assistant  secretary,  treasurer,  assistant,  librarian, 
or  steward.  Many  clubs  have  a  council,  consisting  of  12  mem- 
bers, ir  eluding  the  six  officers.  The  six  members  who  are  not 
officers  are  elected  by  ballot,  and  hold  office  two  years.  This 
council  has  general  charge  and  control  of  the  funds  and  property 
of  the  club. 

As  far  as  p<  ssible,  the  clubs  are  supported  by  monthly  dues, 
entertainments  provided  by  the  members,  where  small  admission 
fees  are  required,  and  fairs  or  sales  of  fancy  and  useful  articles, 
made  or  contributed  by  members. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  many  societies 
known  as  Working  girls  clubs  which  in  the  New  York  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  should  not  receive  the  name.  Thus,  there  are 
those  governed  by  boards  of  managers,  advisory  councils,  etc. 
such  as  the  Young  women's  Christian  association,  the  Girls 
friendly  society,  various  industrial  and  educational  unions,  and 
many  others  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Christian  tern 
perance  ujiion  and  different  churches.  These  are  generally 
sectarian  in  character.  Second,  there  are  organizations  such  as 
labor  unions,  fraternity  c  rcles,  etc.  all  of  which  have  some  socio- 
logic  object.  Between,  come  the  Working  girls  clubs  governed 
as  are  those  connected  with  the  New  York  association.  These 
are  usually  composed  of  young  women  main]}r  dependent  on  their 
own  exertions,  quickened  by  contact  and  experience  into  sym 
pathy  with  those  who  combine  for  personal  advantage  or 
advancement.  Often  too  conservative  to  take  active  part  in  such 
movements,  they  are  usually  conversant  with  the  aims  and 
methods  of  labor  unions,  and  are  very  frequently  members  of 
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benefit  societies,  organized  by  companies  for  those  employed  in 
trades.  Such  thinkers  and  workers  are  readily  drawn  to 
cooperate  with  women  of  leisure  in  movements  where  individ- 
ualism is  cherished,  but  are  not  so  easily  attracted  to  bodies 
with  strongly  defined  characteristics,  such  as  church  societies. 
The  clubs  being  self-governed,  each  member  has  an  equal  right 
to  direct  its  expenditures,  and  an  equal  responsibility  in  procur- 
ing and  receiving  the  necessary  funds. 

Clubs  greatly  differ  in  size  and  variety  oi  life.  One  meets 
only  once  a  week  in  a  hired  room  and  has  but  25  members ; 
another  has  its  own  suite  of  rooms,  300  members,  many  classes 
and  constantly  changing  interests.  An  officer  says  :  "  Methods 
must  and  do  differ  greatly,  but  the  spirit  which  animates  us  all 
is  the  same.  Our  beautiful  ideal  takes  to  itself  different  forms, 
and  indeed  opens  to  us  all  new  possibilities  every  year.  Recrea- 
tion, class  work  and  literary  interests  with  us  are  considered  as 
means  to  an  end.  Perhaps  the  shortest  way  of  stating  what  we 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  keep  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  prune 
away  many  valuable  growths  is  to  pronounce  this  one  word  as 
our  key  note,  character.  We  would  keep  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  value  character  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  This  it  is 
which  we  claim  to  do  in  whatever  form  we  may  for  the  time 
being  clothe  our  purpose." 

The  edu  national  advantages  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  are 
not  great,  but  a  general  education  based  on  common  sense  and 
contact  is  secured.  An  important  factor  in  the  education  of 
individuals  and  the  development  of  club  life  is  the  Practical 
talks.  They  for  the  most  part  deal  with  practical,  everyday 
subjects,  for  these  are  the  topics  of  study  of  those  busily 
engaged  in  routine  work.  A  leader  is  selected  whose  duty  is 
simply  to  bring  out  the  ideas  of  those  present,  and  to  aid  them  in 
focusing  these  thoughts,  either  in  a  verbal  summary  or  a  written 
paper,  longer  or  shorter.  Following  are  some  of  the  topics 
given  in  one  club  : 

In  what  way  can  women  obtain,  for  the  same  work,  the  same 
wages  as  men  ?  Is  there  any  danger  that  men's  salaries  will  be 
cut  down  to  «hat  women  receive? 

Is  our  present  school  system  the  best  possible  ?  What  changes 
would  you  propose  ? 
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What  do  we  like  most  in  the  newspaper  of  the  present?    What 
features  would  we  eliminate,  if  we  could  do  as  we  liked? 

Are  cheap  books  a  help  or  hindrance  to  gaining  knowledge? 
What  are  our  favorite  authors  ? 

Does  a  woman  gain  a  broader  education  by  associating  with 
men,  as  well  as  women  ? 

Education  before  and  after  marriage. 

How  shall  we  teach  patriotism  ? 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  terms  womanly  and  unwomanly  ? 

Is  economy  wealth ?     What  is  true  economy? 

How  can  we  train  our  judgment  to  make  love  stronger  than 
sentimentality  ? 

What  should  be  the  relation  of  business  women  to  each  other? 

What  is  the  ideal  family  life? 

What  qualities  in  women  have  most  influenced  our  lives  ? 

A  member  of  one  such  Talk  night  whose  trade  is  that  of  a 
silk  weaver  says  :  "  Why  do  we  love  our  Practical  talks  so  much 
and  how  are  they  of  value  to  us?  Because  Practical  talks  give 
us  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of  time  more  than  an}rtbing  eke 
can,  for  the  reason  that  we  learu  to  think  quickly  and  speak 
readily,  and  the  friction  puts  our  ideas  into  definite  shape,  so  that 
almost  before  we  are  aware  of  it,  we  have  been  able  to  put  into 
words  the  very  ideas  we  never  thought  would  see  the  light  of 
day,  partly  because  they  were  not  developed  and  partly  because 
there  is  no  other  outlet  than  the  Practical  talks.  We  forget 
ourselves  and  in  such  moments  our  hidden  selves  shine  forth  and 
unconsciou  lv  we  sometimes  make  an  impression  we  would  find 
hard  to  eradicate;  many  a  strong  quiet  character  bas  been  dis- 
covered in  just  that  way.  In  Practical  talks  nothing  is  glossed 
over,  we  are  living  our  lives  and  our  talk  therefore  must  come 
from  our  practical  experience  to  be  worth  much.  Hereby  plain 
facts  are  talked  out  and  we  find  that  what  we  value  will  not 
cvne  to  us  in  life  without  the  hard  work  beforehand.  Every 
experience  however  small  it  may  seem  is  going  to  be  of  use  to 
us ;  nothing  is  wasted,  nor  can  we  foresee  how  soon  we  may  find 
it  most  useful  Practical  talks  is  an  education  that  can  not  be 
found  in  either  schools  or  colleges,  it  is  an  education  in  life  and 
living,  which  all  people  however  they  may  be  situated  in  life 
need;' 
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There  have  been  various  outgrowths  of  the  club  movement. 
The  domestic  circles  consist  of  young  married  women,  former 
club  members  and  friends,  who  meet  weekly  to  gain  ideas  about 
practical  matters  affecting  their  homes.  Babies  and  young  chil- 
dren are  brought  and  enjoy  toys,  while  the  mothers  listen  to 
lectures  or  discuss  given  topics. 

The  Junior  clubs  are  inside  organizations,  consisting  of  girls 
under  15  who  are  too  young  for  the  club  proper.  They  use  the 
rooms  once  a  week,  pay  1"  cents  for  monthly  dues,  and  generally 
have  separate  officers  and  constitution,  the  older  club  members 
cooperating  with  them. 

There  are  various  organizations  for  helping  others,  such  as 
Lend  a  hand,  Benefit,  Loan  closet,  Visiting,  Work  and  the  gen- 
eral Mutual  benefit  fund,  whose  members  pay  monthly  dues  and 
receive  benefits  during  sickness  or  in  case  of  death  a  given 
sum. 

The  summer  gives  opportunities  for  vacations  and  outings,  and 
to  meet  this  need  the  association  has  the  use  of  three  houses, 
where  members  can  spend  their  vacations.  Two  of  these,  Holi- 
day house  and  Holiday  harbor,  are  at  Miller's  place,  Long 
Island.  The  third,  Brookside  cottage,  is  at  Mountainville,  New 
York.  Club  members  pay  railroad  fares  and  three  dollars  a 
week  for  board.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for  excursions, 
picnics  and  short  outings  to  many  neighboring  localities,  for 
which  reduced  rates  are  secured  on  boats  or  train?,  and  leaders 
for  the  parties  provided. 

'  have  been  the  following  associations  formed  since  the 
New  York  body  in  1886:  Brooklyn  association  of  working  girls 
societies,  organized  October  1888 ;  Massachusetts  association  of 
working  girls  societies,  organized  February  1-89;  Connecticut 
association  of  working  girls  societies,  organized  May  1891  ;  and 
Philadelphia  association  of  working  women's  societies,  organized 
April  189k2. 

Chicago  is  starting  one,  and  yet  these  united  bodies  do  not 
properly  represent  the  movement.  There  are  clubs  and  societies 
all  over  the  country.  The  clubs  represent  We,  Us  and  company, 
and  in  the  company  only  working  girls  and  women  are  allowed ; 
one  might  say,  wage-earning  girls.  Some  have  received  their 
wages  in  advance  ;  that  is,  money  and  responsibilit}^  have  come  to 
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them  through  birth,  inheritance  and  surroundings.  These  owe 
it  in  hunor  more  than  all  others  to  work  out  their  wages  in 
loving,  hearty,  faithful  services,  first  to  God,  then  to  their  fellow 
sisters.  All  together  they  rouse  themselves,  learn  methods  and 
ways,  and  then  by  cooperation  secure  results.  —  Grace  H.  Dodge 
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These  are  arranged  in  order  of  registration.  The  accounts 
were  either  prepared  by  members  of  the  clubs  or  compiled  from 
available  statements  issued  by  the  club. 

HOME  CULTURE  CLUB,  LITTLE  FALLS 

The  Home  culture  club  reports  a  membership  of  16  with  an 
average  attendance  of  14.  Biweekly  meetings  are  held  and 
French  history  was  the  subject  of  study  for  1894.  Colonial  his- 
tory will  be  studied  during  1&95-96. 

GRIDUiTE-i  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BUFFALO  SEMINARY 

This  association  was  organized  March  22,1876  and  incorpo- 
rated by  the  legislature  of  New  York  September  5,  1884. 

The  membership,  which  is  limited  to  those  holding  the  diploma 
of  the  Buffalo  female  academy,  is  175.  The  object  of  the  society 
is  mutual  improvement  in  art,  literature,  history,  music  and 
science  and  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  Buffalo  female 
academy.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  on  Friday  afternoons  at  the 
chapter  house  from  November  to  April. 

Daring  the  winter  of  189H  an  extension  course  of  10  lectures 
on  physical  geology  was  given  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Fairchild  of 
Rochester  university. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON  STUDY  CLASS.  GLOVERSYILLE 

In  1886  Mrs  Nellie  G.  Avery  invited  a  few  ladies  to  meet  at  her 
home  to  form  a  literary  class  for  mutual  improvement  and  such 
intellectual  recreation  as  would  naturally  proceed  from  such  an 
organization.  Only  four  weie  present,  but  it  was  decided  to 
limit  membership  to  20  and  to  hold  meetings  every  Monday  at 
2:30  p.  m.  during  six  months  of  the  ye&r.  The  election  of  a  presi- 
dent and  secretary  and  the  adoption  of  a  brief  and  simple  consti- 
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tution  completed  the   organization  of  this  class  which  has  for 
nine  }rears  done  excellent  work  with  zeal  and  fidelity. 

This  band  of  busy  women,  without  exception  women  with 
household  and  family  cares,  has  followed  with  little  variation 
the  programs  arranged  by  a  topic  committee,  appointed  each 
year  by  the  president,  as  follows :  1886-87  Germany ;  1887-88 
France;  1888-89  British  Isles;  18-9-90  Contemporaneous  his- 
tory of  Europe,  16th  century;  1890-91  Contemporaneous  history 
of  the  17th  century;  1891-92  Contemporaneous  history  of  the 
18th  century,  Outline  history  of  art ;  1892-93  Contemporaneous 
history  of  Europe  and  America  1800-50,  Outline  history  of  art 
in  Europe  and  America;  1893-94  Japan,  Gleanings  from  modern 
history;  189-4-95  Mexico,  Selected  readings,  literary  and  scientific. 

"We  have  no  treasury  or  treasurer,  any  incidental  expenses 
being  paid  by  assessment.  The  Free  library  of  Gloversville  sup- 
plies us  with  all  needed  books  for  study  and  reference.  The 
president  appoints  a  critic  for  each  meeting,  and  criticisms  of 
pronunciation,  which  we  have  found  highly  beneficial,  follow 
each  reading. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  by  invitation  of  Sorosis,  we  prepared  a 
folio  for  exhibit  at  the  Columbian  exhibition.  By  earnest  en- 
deavor we  have  sought  for  intellectual  advancement,  and  feel 
that  our  time  has  been  well  spent. —  Mrs  W.  F.  Stkkle,  Secretary 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING  CURRENT  TOPIC  CLUB,   ROME 

This  club,  soon  to  begin  its  third  year,  has  fully  demonstrated 
the  need  of  such  a  club  in  this  city.  We  are  regularly  organized 
with  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  constitution 
and  by-laws.  Special  committees  are  appointed  on  membership, 
lectures  and  for  general  business  of  the  society.  Membership  is 
limited  to  50.  There  is  an  annual  election  of  officers  and  to  fill 
vacancies  in  membership.  Among  our  number  are  women  not 
only  of  literary  tastes  and  ability,  but  also  women  on  whom 
devolve  many  other  social  and  domestic  duties.  A  number  of 
our  younger  members  are  fresh  from  college  and  school. 

We  are  divided  into  10  groups  of  five  members.  Each  group 
chooses  a  chairman  and  assumes  the  charge  of  two  meetings  in 
the  year  according  to  the  Kalendar.     At  every  regular  meeting 
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some  time  is  set  apart  for  discussing  current  topics,  book 
reviews,  etc. 

Last  year  our  subject  was  the  history,  literature  and  art  of 
France  and  Scotland.  The  special  art  committee  gave  us  some 
delightful  mornings  on  French  art.  We  had  a  lecture  on  Burns 
and  Scotland,  finely  illustrated,  which  the  friends  of  the  club  also 
enjoyed.  One  meeting  was  devoted  to  listening  to  Scotch 
ballads  sung  most  delightfully  by  a  charming  Scotch  woman. 

The  coming  year  promises  still  greater  results.  The  studjr  of 
the  19th  century  in  England  and  colonial  history  has  been 
decided  on.  We  are  to  have  a  local  habitation  in  the  Jervis 
library  building,  the  club  furnishing  a  room.  More  lectures  and 
papers  by  men  and  women  outside  the  city  are  looked  forward 
to.  A  distinct  feeling  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  welfare 
of  the  club  prevails,  which  promises  a  rich  harvest  of  mental 
improvement  to  all. 

FORTNIGHTLY,    JAMESTOWN 

This  club  was  organized  in  1894  with  a  membership  of  65. 
French  history,  the  renaissance,  the  revolution,  the  consu- 
late and  empire  with  contemporary  history,  was  the  subject  of 
study  for  the  first  year.  The  course  closed  with  a  brilliant  lec- 
ture on  Napoleon  by  Mrs  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery  of  Roches- 
ter. The  work  of  the  second  year  was  on  Italy,  medieval  and 
modern.  Lectures  were  given  by  Mrs  Montgomery  on  Dante's 
Divine  comedy  and  by  Mr  Henry  Clapp  of  Boston  on  Shakspere's 
Twelfth  night. 

At  each  meeting  two  major  papers  are  read  with  four  to  six 
minor  ones  of  five  minutes  each.  Occasionally  the  major  papers 
are  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  and  a  general  discussion  always 
follows  the  regular  program. 

HIGHLAND  PAKE  LITERARY   CLUB,  BUFFALO 

The  Highland  park  literary  club  is  a  band  of  35  neighbors  in 
the  Parkside  district  of  Buffalo.  The  officers  are  president,  vice- 
president,  recording  secretary,  corresponding  secretary  and 
treasurer,  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  business  meeting. 

Any  woman  pledging  herself  to  accept  any  office  lo  which  she 
may  be  called  and  to  perform  all  work  assigned  her,  may  be 
admitted  to  membership,  which  is  limited  to  50.     The  name  of 
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any  woman  may  be  proposed  by  any  member  of  the  club  at  any 
regular  meeting.  The  candidate  for  membership,  after  signing 
an  application,  stating  her  intention  to  obey  the  constitution, 
may  be  balloted  for  at  any  following  meeting. 

The  club  holds  one  meeting  for  work,  on  Tuesday  at  10  a.  m. 
of  each  week,  from  October  1  to  about  April  1.  The  last  meet- 
ing of  the  season  is  known  as  the  annual  business  meeting. 
Annual  dues  are  one  dollar,  payable  at  the  annual  meeting.  At 
this  meeting  is  given  the  program  for  the  ensuing  year  and  the 
work  assigned  to  members.  The  officers  of  the  society,  with  any 
other  members  of  the  club,  usually  two,  whom  the  president  may 
appoint,  constitute  the  executive  committee,  which  meets  by 
order  of  the  president  or  of  the  club,  and  has  general  direction  of 
affairs,  authorizes  expenditures,  and  plans  the  literary  program 
for  the  year.  Other  committees  may  be  appointed  by  the 
president. 

After  the  executive  committee,  the  first  in  importance  is  the 
program  committee,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  ascertain,  weeks  in 
advance,  that  papers  are  forthcoming.  This  season  only  one 
member  failed  to  do  her  allotted  work,  and  this  was  due  to  severe 
illness. 

The  membership  committee  looks  after  new  members  and 
delinquents,  and  the  reception  committee  attends  to  the  physical 
needs  of  the  club. 

In  ^November  1894  a  traveling  library  of  books  on  our  subject 
was  sent  to  the  club  by  the  University.  This  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  profit  and  delight,  and  we  heartily  recommend  that 
each  study  club  of  the  state  avail  itself  of  the  privilege. 

Our  only  social  gathering  during  the  past  year  was  a  luncheon 
at  the  Genesee  hotel,  given  in  honor  of  Mrs  Ednah  D.  Cheney, 
who  was  attending  the  mid-year  conference  of  the  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  women.  We  were  favored  in  having  also 
Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs  Frances  Stewart  Parker  of  Chicago 
and  Mrs  Henrietta  L.  Woolcott.  Mrs  Cheney  gave  a  half  hour 
talk  on  Some  artistic  points,  which  was  followed  by  graceful  and 
appropriate  remarks  by  most  of  the  out-of-town  guests  and  by 
several  of  the  club  members. 

We  have  completed  our  third  year  and  our  purpose  to  improve 
by  study  is  stronger  than  ever  before ;    to  this  we  have  added  a 
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desire  to  stand  as  a  unit  of  strength  in  the  vicinity,  for  progress 
in  all  directions.  A  society  of  three  years  standing  can  hardly 
discover  results;  rather  are  they  felt  to  be  growing,  as  the  pur- 
poses are  taking  deeper  hold  and  steadily  throwing  out  influence 
in  every  direction. 

EVERY  MONDAY  CLUB,  GEOYERSYIEL.E 

.  The  Every  Monday  club  was  organized  five  years  ago  and  is 
now  composed  of  12  active  members,  the  size  of  the  club  being 
limited  to  that  number.  The  regular  meetings  occupy  two  hours 
every  Monday  afternoon  between  the  first  of  October  and  the 
last  of  March,  with  the  exception  of  two  weeks  at  the  holidays, 
and  are  held  at  the  homes  of  the  members  as  their  names  occur 
on  the  roll. 

At  each  meeting  the  roll  is  called  by  the  secretary,  and  every 
member  is  expected  to  respond  to  her  name  b}r  giving  an  item  of 
general  interest,  a  current  event  or  information  of  an  historical 
or  of  a  scientific  nature. 

A  topic  committee  is  appointed  by  the  president,  and  it  is  its 
duty  to  arrange  the  program  to  be  used  by  the  club  during  the 
succeeding  year.  Each  member  prepares  three  papers  and  reads 
them  at  the  meetings  of  the  club. 

During  the  season  of  1894-95  the  Every  Monday  club  consid- 
ered American  history  to  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
following  as  an  outline  for  their  papers,  the  syllabuses  on  the 
subject  which  have  been  issued  by  the  Extension  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  result 
has  proved  to  be  most  gratifying,  for  with  the  aid  of  the  sylla- 
buses the  papers  have  been  better  arranged  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  ever  before. 

If  the  entire  two  hours  is  not  occupied  by  the  papers  which 
have  been  prepared,  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  sup- 
plementary reading.  During  the  last  season,  besides  miscellane- 
ous articles  from  current  magazines  the  club  has  read  the  paper 
on  "  Napoleon  "  written  by  Miss  Ida  Tarbell  and  published  in 
McC lure's  magazine. 

In  the  five  years  of  its  existence  the  Every  Monday  club  has 
never  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  and  during  the  season  that  is  approaching  the  members  are 
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desirous  of  devoting  themselves  more  earnestly  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  broader  and  ueeper  culture. —  Ellen  G.  Kingsley, 
Secretary 

TIIAVELERS-AT-HOME  CLUB,  SARATOGA 

The  Travelers  at-home  club  of  Saratoga  Springs  was  organ- 
ized in  October  1892  and  at  the  close  of  our  third  season's  work 
we  can  happily  say  that  our  last  six  months'  work  has  been  most 
successful,  not  only  in  regularity  of  meetings  but  in  increased 
study  and  research.  Our  aim  has  been  not  to  make  our  club 
literary  only,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  to  make  members  feel 
that  they  were  actually  traveling  amid  the  varied  scenes 
described  or  viewing  the  riches  of  famous  galleries.  Our  meet- 
ings are  held  weekly  at  members'  homes  from  10:30  a.  m.  to 
12:30  p.  m.  the  first  hour  being  given  to  a  paper  or  a  talk  on  the 
route  of  the  day,  the  next  half  hour  to  light  refreshment  and 
social  chat  and  the  final  half  hour  to  general  discussion  of  the 
topics  of  the  day's  route. 

Officers  consist  of  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
courier,  librarian  and  treasurer.  The  courier  maps  out  the  line 
of  travel  for  each  week's  paper,  and  also  has  acted  as  illustrator. 
Our  work  has  been  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings,  photo- 
graphs, paintings,  etchings,  choice  ceramics,  rare  books,  etc. 
Invaluable  aid  has  been  given  by  the  large  number  of  wood-cuts 
which  could  be  drawn  from,  for  the  best  wood-cut  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  when  mounted  on  heavy  manila  paper  with  a 
wide  margin. 

The  headings  or  main  points  of  the  weekly  papers  are  given 
out  as  far  as  possible  in  alphabetic  order  of  members'  names 
and  two  or  more  weeks  have  been  allowed  for  their  preparation. 
This  short  time  has  been  found  imperative  to  keep  to  an  unbroken 
line  of  travel  and  as  a  rule  when  a  longer  time  than  two  weeks 
has  been  given  for  preparation  the  writer  of  the  paper  has 
rarely  done  any  work  on  it,  till  within  the  last  week  or  two  of 
her  time. 

The  work  of  our  club  can  be  expressed  in  two  words,  research 
and  condensation ;  one  of  our  mottoes  is :  "  He  who  eats  the 
kernel,  must  not  complain  of  cracking  the  nut."  In  two  seasons' 
work  of  six  months  each  our  field  of  travel  was  in  England 
whence  we  crossed  the  channel  to  France,  where  our  last  season's 
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work  has  been  of  no  less  interest.     The  club  voted  to  continue 
travel  in  France  next  year. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  rules  of  our  club  has  been  that  each 
member  should  furnish  the  courier  with  a  list  of  volumes  she  was 
willing  to  lend  for  the  club's  use.  For  our  English  travels  this 
placed  over  300  books  at  the  disposal  of  the  club,  and  for  France 
about  150,  many  of  them  being  rare  and  valuable.  These  books 
were  not  to  be  called  for  unless  unavailable  at  our  town  libraries. 
The  second  year  the  club  had  two  subscriptions  in  the  Mercantile 
library  of  New  York  but  labored  under  the  great  disadvantage 
of  an  incomplete  catalog.  Returning,  almost  discouraged,  after 
an  interview  at  the  Mercantile  library,  the  courier  saw  in  a  news- 
paper an  account  of  the  traveling  libraries  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  action  was  at  once  taken  which  pro- 
vided us  with  the  needed  books  for  our  study. 

An  interesting  rule  has  been  that  all  members  absent  from 
town  during  four  successive  meetings  should  write  to  the  club 
describing  points  of  interest  visited.  Many  delightful  letters 
have  resulted,  telling  not  only  of  the  literature,  music,  art  and 
scierce  of  our  own  country  but  of  the  greater  wealth  of  the 
older  countries  This  rule  has  since  been  modified  to  allow 
instead  of  a  letter,  a  gift  of  50  cents  for  each  month's  absence,' 
the  sum  to  go  toward  our  book  fund.  Our  annual  dues  are  $1. 
Badeker's  and  Hare's  guides  are  owned  by  the  club,  all  other 
books  being  obtained  from  members  and  libraries.  A  booklet 
has  been  published  each  year  giving  a  brief  outline  of  our  work. 
At  no  meeting  has  the  paper  for  the  day  failed  to  be  ready  and 
even  in  a  blizzard  seven  members  were  present  at  the  meeting. 
Our  membership  is  limited  to  20,  which  we  find  quite  large 
enough  for  thorough  work.  —  Anna  Marseilles,  Secretary 

8HAKSPERE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CLUB,  SYRACUSE 

This  club  was  organized  in  November,  18^4,  with  a  member- 
ship of  15  busy  young  women  resident  at  the  Syracuse  Women's 
Christian  association.  During  the  previous  winter  we  had  stud- 
ied the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Hamlet,  using  questions  arranged 
by  Mrs  Jessie  K.  Curtis  in  her  syllabus  printed  by  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  study  was  so  interesting  that 
we  continued  last  winter  with  Borneo  and  Juliet  and  the  Tempest. 
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Meetings  were  held  eacli  Friday  evening  from  7:45  to  9  o'clock, 
with  often  an  extra  half  hour  spent  in  lively  discussion  greatly 
enjoyed  by  all.  A  fter  roll  call,  time  was  allowed  for  transaction 
of  business,  after  which  the  lesson  text  was  read  and  questions 
answered  round  the  class.  Only  half  a  lesson  was  assigned  for 
each  recitation,  as  with  our  limited  time  for  study  we  found  fre- 
quent reviews  of  the  whole  necessary  to  keep  up  interest.  Then 
followed  a  lecture  bv  our  instructor,  Mrs  Minnie  S.  Fisher,  to 
whose  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  club  we  owe  much. 

Our  constitution  provided  that  only  those  residing  at  the  home 
were  eligible  to  membership  and  each  member  was  expected  to 
attend  each  meeting  unless  detained  by  some  obligation  or  ill- 
ness. In  case  no  reasonable  excuse  could  be  given  a  fine  of  five 
cents  was  imposed.  To  defray  expenses  a  membership  fee  of  25 
cents  was  required. 

As  a  unifying  influence  and  promoter  of  mutual  interest, 
healthful  home  feeling  and  self-culture  without  burdensome 
restraint,  we  regard  our  club  as  very  successf  j1.  One  of  its 
happiest  results  is  the  development  of  a  taste  for  good  reading, 
for  all  spare  moments  were  utilized  in  reading  matter  pertaining 
to  our  study,  whereas  they  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  on 
light  literature. —  M.  Eliza  Trapp,  Secretary 

WEDNESDAY  CLCB,  SYRACUSE 

The  Wednesday  club  was  organized  Xovember  20.  1887,  and 
now  has  30  active  and  seven  honorary  members.  Its  objects  are 
both  intellectual  and  social.  Meetings  are  held  biweekly  from 
October  to  April.  For  the  present  year  a  program  on  France 
has  been  arranged,  embracing  its  earliest  history  through  the 
period  of  Louis  14. —  E.  F.  Loomis,  Secretary 

TRAINING  CLASS  OF  THE  BUFFALO  FREE  KINDERGARTEN   ASSOCIA- 
TION 

As  its  name  implies,  the  purpose  of  this  class,  or  school,  is  to 
prepare  its  students  for  kindergarten  teaching.  The  regular 
course  of  study  includes  kindergarten  theory  and  practice,  child 
study,  history  of  education  and  psychology.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  brief  courses  in  literature,  art  and  natural  histor\r.  Each 
student  is  required  to  present  abstracts  of  lessons  and  lectures 
and  at  least  two  formal  papers.     While  some  text-books  are  used, 
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many-  books  are  needed  for  reference,  comparison  and  supple- 
mentary study.  From  January  to  the  close  of  the  year,  in  June, 
the  class  had  the  use  of  a  traveling  library  of  100  volumes.  This 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  broadening  the  line  of  study,  and 
in  turning  to  good  account,  the  leisure  reading  of  the  students,  by 
making  easily  accessible  books  on  subjects  kindred  to  those  pur- 
sued in  the  regular  course. — Ella  C.  Eldek,  Superintendent 

HISTORICAL  CLUB,  CAMDEN 

The  Historical  club  of  Camden  was  organized  in  18S4  with  15 
members.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  during  26  weeks,  begin- 
ning the  first  Monday  in  October,  for  the  study  of  some  country 
with  special  attention  to  its  history  and  literature  During 
1894-95,  India  has  been  the  subject  of  study;  papers  have  been 
prepared,  readings  given  from  poems  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and 
from  Lalla  Rookh.  The  program  closes  with  a  discussion  of 
current  topics  followed  by  criticism  of  pronunciation.  —  L.  J. 
Aldriuh,  President 

SOCIETY  TO  PROMOTE  USEFUL  READING,  SCHENECTADY 

A  number  of  ladies,  feeling  the  need  of  stimulating  the  mental 
culture  of  young  women  after  school  life  has  ended,  of  inducing 
them  to  perfect  or  extend  the  knowledge  already  acquired  and 
of  furnishing  necessary  books  for  systematic  rather  than  desul- 
tory reading,  associated  themselves  together  as  an  executive  com- 
mittee and  adopted  the  title  Society  to  promote  useful  reading,  as 
most  expressive  of  the  objecis  in  view.  A  small  loan  library 
was  started  for  the  use  of  the  members,  courses  of  reading  were 
arranged  in  the  several  departments  of  historv,  literature  and 
art,  each  under  the  supervise  n  of  ladies  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Classes  were  also  formed  under  competent  instructors 
for  young  women  who  desired  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  cer- 
tain college  studies  and  arrangements  made  through  the  college 
authorities  for  test  examinations,  with  certificates  of  the  work 
accomplished,  somewhat  on  the  Cambridge  plan  in  England. 

During  the  past  four  years  a  number  of  young  women,  many 
of  them  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  have  availed  themselves 
of  these  advantages  and  now  hold  certificates  testifying  of  their 
work   in   geology,   physiology,   metaphysics,  moral  science  and 
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architecture.  The  testimony  of  the  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  to  the  beneficent  results  of  such  work  among  several  of  his 
teachers,  is  most  satisfactory.  For  four  years  past  the  society  as 
a  whole  has  devoted  itself  to  study  of  the  centuries,  including 
their  history,  liDerature,  art  and  world-wide  relations.  Last 
winter  the  subject  considered  was  the  early  middle  ages  closing 
with  the  12th  century.  Once  a  week  throughout  the  winter, 
papers  on  subjects  which  had  been  arranged  early  in  the  year 
were  presented  before  the  society  by  the  several  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  including  once  a  month  a  consideration  of 
the  topics  of  the  times. 

The  benefits  of  the  society  are  open  to  any  lady  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  annual  f^e.  The  funds  so  accumulated  are 
mainly  devoted  to  the  increase  of  the  library,  which  now  numbers 
600  volumes.  During  the  past  winter  our  facilities  have  been 
increased  by  the  use  of  a  traveling  library.  The  average  number 
of  members  during  the  past  18  years  has  been  over  50. 

MONDAY  CLUB,  WARSAW 

The  papers  during  the  course  of  study  on  French  history  have 
given  evidence  of  careful  thought  in  preparation  and  have  been 
exceedingly  entertaining  and  helpful.  28  meetings  have  been 
held  during  the  year  with  an  average  attendance  of  24,  including 
guests  from  several  states.  The  smallest  number  present  at  any 
meeting  was  on  February  4th  when  there  were  only  11  and  the 
largest  on  March  25th  when  60  witnessed  the  presentation  of 
Moliere's  comedy  Les  precieuses  ridicules,  charmingly  given  by 
seven  members  of  the  club.  A  new  and  decidedly  interesting 
feature  of  the  last  year's  course  of  study  has  been  the  half  hour 
devoted  once  each  month  to  consideration  of  current  topics,  and 
such  subjects  as  the  simplification  of  housekeeping,  physical 
culture  and  dress  reform.  Mrs  Maud  Humphrey,  delegate  from 
the  Monday  club  to  the  General  federation  of  woman's  clubs 
convention  in  Philadelphia,  gave  a  report  of  that  meeting,  and 
Mrs  Alice  Gardiner  and  Mrs  Gouinlock  gave  accounts  of  the 
conference  held  in  New  York  for  the  formation  of  a  state  federa- 
tion, at  whioh  they  were  present  representing  this  club. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  club  to  have  one  or  more  out-of- 
town  lecturers  during  the  season,  but  this  year  the  funds  in  the 
treasury  have  been  used  in  beautifying  our  rooms. 
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The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  club :  Mrs  Maud  Hum- 
phrey, president;  Mrs  W.  C.  Gouinlock,  vice-president;  Mrs  Caro- 
lin  Bristol  Beardslee,  secretary  ;  Miss  Anna  Holmes,  treasurer. — 
Carolin  Bristol  Beardslee,  Secretary 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CHILD  NATURE,  NEW  YORK 

History.  This  society,  though  first  organized  in  1890,  traces 
its  origin  to  an  earlier  date.  In  1888,  several  ladies  met  at  stated 
times  to  discuss  questions  of  interest  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  It  was  their  purpose  originally  to  devote  their  atten- 
tion mainly  to  stories  adapted  to  telling  and  reading  to  children; 
but  the  work  could  not  be  restricted  to  these  limits  and  the  idea 
forced  itself  on  them,  that  their  subject  should  be  studied  not  in 
a  haphazard  manner,  but  seriously,  in  the  spirit  of  the  true 
student,  seeking  for  knowledge  with  a  desire  to  learn  the  truth. 

In  1889,  five  ladies  met  once  a  week  regularly  from  November 
to  May.  They  planned  a  course  of  reading,  and  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  thoughts  that  were  revealed  to  them.  In 
1890,  new  members  were  invited  to  join  in  the  work,  and  it  was 
then  that  a  name  was  adopted  for  the  society  and  definite 
methods  for.  conducting  its  affairs  decided.  The  membership 
of  the  new  society  was  limited  to  35,  which  number  has  since 
been  maintained  as  its  limit. 

Organization.  The  plans  of  organization  are  based  on 
cooperation.  The  officers  and  executive  council  plan  the  work, 
but  all  members  unite  in  reading  the  authors  prescribed,  and  in 
discussing  the  text  at  the  meetings,  while  individual  members, 
appointed  by  the  president,  prepare  papers  relating  to  the  text. 
The  papers  do  not  always  represent  the  original  thought  of  the 
writer ;  in  many  instances  they  consist  of  the  opinion  of  persons 
of  accredited  authority,  due  acknowledgment  being  made  to  the 
author  quoted.  They  generally  comprise  comments  on  the 
allotted  text,  or  on  such  parts  of  it  as  appealed  most  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  the  writer  of  the  paper.  In  sanctioning  an 
opinion  given  in  the  text,  or  in  refuting  it,  she  will  call  to  her 
aid,  if  necessary,  an  authority  on  the  subject ;  frequently,  how- 
ever, relying  on  her  own  opinions  or  judgment,  and  challenging 
the  opinions  of  others. 
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Business  methods.  The  business  methods  of  the  society  are 
as  follows :  The  president  calls  the  meeting  to  order ;  the 
secretarjr  reads  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting ;  notices 
or  special  business  matters  that  do  not  consume  a  great  amount 
of  time  are  disposed  of  and  then  the  paper  for  the  day  is  read. 
When  there  is  no  paper,  the  text  that  has  been  read  is  cursorily 
reviewed,  followed  by  discussions  or  questions  on  the  text  or  on 
the  paper,  or  on  both.  Often  these  discussions  furnish  subject- 
matter  for  papers  at  future  meetings,  and  sometimes  two  sides  of 
a  subject  are  presented  by  different  members.  When  possible,  a 
thoughtful  presentation  of  opinion,  as  exemplified  in  a  paper,  is 
preferred  to  an  impromptu  expression  of  ideas. 

The  question-box  is  next  referred  to.  It  was  instituted  as  a 
means  of  presenting  questions  anonymously,  where  the  direct 
manner  of  inquiry  might  be  a  matter  of  delicacy,  perhaps  com- 
promising the  questioner  or  some  member  of  her  family.  Then 
the  text  for  the  following  meeting  is  assigned,  and  adjournment 
follows  after  a  session  of  one  and  one  half  hours,  generally  too 
short  a  period  to  satisfy  the  members. 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  stud}7  the  child  in 
its  physical,  mental  and  moral  nature,  and  to  enable"  mothers  to 
understand  their  duties  and  to  perform  them  intelligently. 

Literary  methods.  The  society  began  its  work  with  a  study 
of  Emile  by  Rousseau,  a  paper  on  the  life  of  Rousseau  being 
read  as  an  introduction.  The  entire  season,  November  1890- 
May  18i-l,  was  devoted  to  this  work  and  to  discussions  and 
questions  suggested.  17  papers  were  prepared  by  as  many 
members  on  various  portions  of  the  text ;  e.  g.  On  the  teaching 
of  several  languages  to  young  children ;  On  methods  of  instruc- 
tion ;  On  clothing  and  physical  culture. 

Discussions.  The  discussions  and  questions  coming  under 
this  text  mav  be  indicated  as  follows  : 

Moral  sense  in  children.  Does  it  exist  early  ?  How  can  it  be 
influenced  ? 

Should  implicit  obedience  be  enforced  in  children? 

How  can  a  true  idea  of  property  be  conveyed  to  the  child, 
while  its  disposal  of  property  is  circumscribed  by  parental 
authority  ? 
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Falsehood  from  a  moral  aspect. 

Punishments. 

The  sense  of  duty. 

Rewards. 

Should  the  child  be  made  familiar  with  the  destruction  of  life  ? 
Is  cruelty  engendered  by  such  knowledge  \  Should  the  child  see 
death  in  any  form  ? 

Importance  of  attention  to  detail. 

Amount  of  personal  attention  the  mother  should  vouchsafe 
her  child. 

Is  the  time  devoted  to  young  children  stultifying  to  the  mental 
growth  oi  the  mother? 

Is  it  right  that  the  children  monopolize  the  mother's  attention 
to  such  an  extent,  that  other  members  of  the  family,  say  the 
father,  may  be  at  a  disadvantage  ? 

Authority  of  older  children  over  younger.  The  feelings  such 
authority  arouses  in  each. 

Approbation  as  an  element  in  education. 

Discouragement  of  rivalry  as  an  incentive. 

Good  manners.     The  importance  of  form  or  address  in  the 
child's  demeanor. 
'  Toys. 

Collateral  reading.  The  collateral  reading  at  meetings  during 
this  same  year  consisted  of  :  An  article  by  Dr  G.  Stanley  Hall 
on  The  imaginative  aspect  of  falsehood  ;  Several  translations  from 
Prof.  Waitz's  Pedagogy;  Preyer  on  The  senses  and  the  will; 
Uffelmann  on  Domestic  hygiene  of  the  child  ;  Dr  Elizabeth  black- 
well  on  Moral  education  of  children.  A  list  of  books  was  also 
recommended  lor  parents  and  children  respectively. 

Auxiliary  work.  In  addition  to  the  work  specified,  much  help 
was  derived  from  various  magazines  and  publications  recom 
mended.  The  society  subscribed  to  several  educational  journals, 
which  were  circulated  among  the  members.  Invitations  were 
extended  to  the  society  to  attend  lectures  on  various  topics.  The 
society  had  one  speaker  give  an  address  on  physical  culture,  and 
a  class  was  formed  to  take  instruction  in  this  branch  of  develop- 
ment.    A  paper,  written  by  one  of  the  members,  on  The  value  of 
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making-  scientific  observations  of  children  was  read,  and  with 
some  additions  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  later. 

Subsequent  work.  The  work  of  the  first  year  has  been  con- 
tinued on  the  same  plans,  but  only  an  outline  of  this  can  be  given 

here. 

The  following  books  have  been  studied  carefully  :  Locke's 
Education,  Eichter's  Zevana,  Spencer's  Education,  Adler's  Moral 
instruction  of  children,  Kadestock's  Habit.  Lectures  on  The 
punishment  of  children  by  Prof.  Adler  were  read  at  meetings 
and  discussed. 

As  an  introduction  to  Zevana  Ruskin's  Advice  to  readers  was 
read.  Biographies  of  men  and  women  representing  the  thought 
or  the  work  in  line  with  the  aims  of  our  society  were  read. 

Lectures  have  been  given  before  the  society  on:  Principles 
underlying  the  ethical  training  of  the  child  by  Prof.  J.  Allen ; 
Child  nature  by  Dr  Stanton  Coit ;  Ethical  aspect  of  civic  life  by 
Mrs  C.  Neymann  ;  Physical  care  of  the  child  by  Dr  Doming ; 
Influence  of  tenement  house  environment  on  the  child  by 
Jacob  Riis. 

Many  subjects  have  been  brought  before  the  society  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  discussions;  but  to  enumerate  them  would 
involve  explanations  that  would  increase  the  scope  of  this  account 
beyond  its  desired  limits.  Indeed  a  report  of  our  work  can  com- 
prise only  such  parts  of  it  as  is  possible  to  give  in  outline. 
Much  remains  untold,  which  can  not  be  so  treated,  but  which 
exerts  a  strong  influence  on  the  work  itself. 

Results.  Of  results  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  "We  know  that 
interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  subject  of  child-study.  Our 
society  has  been  requested  to  give  assistance  in  organizing 
similar  societies  in  four  states,  in  one  instance  the  officers  being 
invited  to  attend  and  lead  the  first  meeting.  Several  universities 
have  also  placed  themselves  in  communication  with  our  society, 
in  order  to  ascertain  our  mode  of  study  and  purpose.  Notably 
the  departments  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  Clark  university 
have  shown  interest  in  our  work ;  and  our  plan  of  study  for  the 
season  of  1895-1*96  includes  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
syllabuses  published   by  Dr   G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  sent  to  our 
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society.     These  syllabuses  have  been  distributed  among  mem- 
bers, and  the  questions  are  to  be  answered  and  discussed. 

One  great  hindrance  to  rapid  progress  in  our  work  rises  from  the 
fact  that  we  seem  to  be  pioneers  in  the  particular  direction  which 
we  have  chosen ;  for  as  a  rule  the  child  is  an  object  of  scientific 
experiment,  while  we  study  it  as  a  human  being,  and  meet  with 
great  difficulty  in  getting  help  in  our  work  from  books  or  from 
individuals,  treating  the  study  from  this  point  of  view. 

In  closing  this  account  of  our  society,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  great  advantage  derived  by  our  members,  from  the  per- 
sonal contact  of  a  number  of  mothers,  all  serious  in  their  desire 
for  enlightenment  on  this  most  important  subject.  The  insight 
into  human  nature  disclosed  through  such  association,  is  in  itself 
a  most  valuable  adjunct  of  our  work.  The  questions  propounded 
are  an  indication  of  the  needs  presenting  themselves  to  parents 
in  all  aspects  of  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  discussions  reveal  the  attitude  of  those  who  undertake  the 
consideration  of  the  questions ;  and  both  questions  and  discus- 
sions prove  to  be  the  key  to  the  results  which  we  see  and  feel 
about  us,  good  as  well  as  bad. —  Lillie  W.  Skligsberg,  Secretary 

STUDY  CLUB,  OAEFIELD 

The  Study  club  was  organized  November  5,  1894  with  a  mem- 
bership of  16.  The  object  of  the  club  is  the  study  of  history 
and  literature.  French  history  was  chosen  as  the  study  for  the 
first  year.  At  each  meeting  one  or  more  papers  are  read,  a  gen- 
eral discussion  follows,  after  which  the  oral  topics  in  the  pro- 
gram have  special  notice,  forming  the  basis  for  a  more  extended 
study  of  the  period. —  Georgia  W.  RATtBONE,  Secretary 

TRAVELERS    CLUB,  MIDDLETOWN 

This  club  of  women  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1S89,  and 
was  organized  with  the  object  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  our  own  country  and  others,  and  to  study  the  lives  of  the 
eminent  men  and  women  whose  history  is  connected  with  the 
places  under  consideration. 

The  club  started  with  nine  members  and  the  few  changes  have 
been  occasioned  by  absence  and  illness.  We  have  met  with 
unfailing  interest  fortnightly,  from  October   till  June   of   each 
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year,  at  the  homes  of  the  different  members  of  the  club.  Till 
1893,  we  had  no  nominal  officers,  but  at  that  time  we  organized 
more  formally  and  sent  some  papers  to  the  world's  fair.  Since 
then  we  have  had  a  president  and  secretary,  their  term  of  office 
lasting  for  one  season  only.  Up  to  that  time  the  exercises  had 
been  conducted  by  the  member  of  the  club  at  whose  house  we 
were  meeting. 

We  have  traveled  through  Italy,  France,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. Last  winter  we  had  a  library  from  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  Holland  and 
Spain,  and  have  sp»mt  one  afternoon  each  week  in  study  under 
direction  of  the  University.  It  has  been  our  most  successful  and 
interesting  season,  marked  by  unflagging  interest  and  regular 
attendance.  We  have  never  had  many  original  papers,  but  have 
been  content  with  compilation,  discussion  and  readings.  There 
have  been  several  entertainments  for  the  club  and  its  friends, 
including  a  reading  and  concert  in  1891,  a  talk  in  1892,  some 
teas,  and  a  trip  to  Lake  Mohonk. 

FORTNIGHTLY  CLUB,  WORCESTER 

This  club  was  organized  in  1890  as  a  woman's  club,  limited  by  its 
constitution  to  18  members.  Meetings  are  held  weekly  instead 
of  fortnightly  as  at  first  proposed,  but  the  name  Fortnightly 
club  is  retained. 

The  officers  are  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, committees  for  extra  work  being  appointed  by  the  president 
as  they  are  needed.  Our  meetings  are  conducted  according  to 
usual  parliamentary  practices,  an  unwritten  law  of  our  society 
being,  that  no  one  shall  refuse  to  do  or  attempt  to  do,  anything 
that  is  required  of  her 

Our  literary  work  has  followed  the  Chautauqua  course.  We 
select  such  books  as  seem  best  suited  to  our  needs,  and  they  are 
read  by  two  members  appointed  the  evening  previous.  By  the 
aid  of  maps,  dictionades  and  encyclopedias  the  subjects  are 
studied  broadly,  are  fieely  discussed  and  often  reviewed  at  the 
next  meet  ng  by  questions  prepared  by  readers.  Frequently, 
characters  in  our  reading  are  written  on  by  members,  and  these 
excellent  papers,  prepared  after  much  study  and  reading,  are  of 
great  benefit.     All  members  are  supplied  with  paper  and  criti- 
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cisms  are  freely  made.  It  is  not  intended  that  any  errors  in 
pronunciation  shall  slip  by.  After  the  special  subjects,  current 
events  are  taken  up,  thus  keeping  the  club  in  touch  with  progress 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Outside  of  regular  work  man v  articles 
of  interest  are  read  from  the  best  magazines.  Social  life  is  by  no 
means  ignored,  the  club  occasionally  entertaining  its  friends  with 
music,  papers  and  readings,  ending  with  a  collation. 

Our  purpose  is  to  continue  and  increase  our  knowledge  of 
history,  biography  and  literature ;  to  know  what  has  been  done 
and  is  being  done  in  science  and  art ;  to  keep  out  of  the  rut  of 
daily  cares  that  engulf  so  many  women  and  to  broaden  and 
enlarge  our  own  intellectual  powers  for  our  own  happiness  and 
the  benefit  of  others. 

The  results  of  our  endeavors  have  been  very  satisfactory.  We 
can  see  a  great  deal  more  to  do,  but  that,  of  itself,  is  hopeful.  To 
be  satisfied  might  be  to  cease  our  efforts ;  as  it  is,  our  only 
purpose  is  to  do  better  work  and  more  of  it. —  Adelaide  C. 
Martin,  Secretary 

MONDAY  EVENING  CLASS,  GENESEO 

The  Monday  evening  class  of  Geneseo  met  for  the  first  time  in 
September  1882.  Time  throws  a  dimness  over  the  causes  that  led 
the  half  dozen  ladies  to  meet  at  the  home  of  the  one  who  has 
been  our  guiding  star  ever  since.  There  must  have  been  a  desire 
in  our  minds  for  some  systematic  study,  and  this  wish  we  were 
able  to  gratify,  since  the  first  president  of  the  Ebell  society  of 
Oakland,  California,  Miss  Mary  K.  Culbertson,  had  come  to 
reside  in  our  midst,  and  would  lead  the  class.  Class  it  has  always 
been,  the  organization  never  aspiring  to  the  name  of  club.  Each 
Monday  evening  from  September  to  June,  the  parlor  of  one  of  the 
members  has  been  the  meeting  place.  From  the  few  that  com- 
posed the  first  gathering,  the  number  grew  until  it  was  neces- 
sary to  limit  membership  to  18.  A  few  honorary  members  have 
been  added,  who  take  no  part  in  the  study,  but  attend  on  special 
occasions. 

"We  have  the  usual  officers,  president,  vice-president,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  but  not  even  an  election  day,  and  no  one  knowTs 
the  length  of  her  term  of  office.  There  is  usually  about  $1  in  the 
treasury,  collected  in  annual  dues  of  10  cents  from  each  member, 
just  to  make  us  feel  we  are  a  monied  institution. 
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During  the  13  years  Sbakspere  was  read  for  two  years,  then 
different  countries  were  taken  up.  Following  this  we  gave  several 
years  to  the  history,  art  and  literature  of  England.  This  afforded 
us  ample  field  for  study  and  papers.  Art  in  general  and  Ameri- 
can history  came  up  for  attention  before  the  great  exposhion. 
At  present  we  have  just  finished  the  first  of  a  three  3Tears'  course  in 
the  history,  art  and  philosophy  of  Germany.  An  evening  pro- 
gram consists  of  the  roll  call  answered  by  quotations,  the  recita- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  particular  time  we  are  studying,  one  or 
more  papers  on  some  person  or  event,  and  frequently  extracts 
from  the  literature  of  the  time.  Everv  fourth  evening  is  devoted 
to  current  events  in  charge  of  the  vice-president. 

Our  aim  in  the  beginning  was  rather  indefinite  and  the  passing 
years,  while  they  have  intensified  the  general  desire  for  improve- 
ment, have  wrought  no  change.  Results  are  as  varied  as  are  the 
members  of  our  class.  The  least  studious  have  gained  much  by 
their  presence  at  the  regular  meetings  ;  all  have  learned  the  value 
of  systematic  study  of  the  19th  century.  We  more  justly 
measure  men  and  women  of  our  own  time  when  compared  with 
those  of  other  centuries  and  are  able  to  take  a  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  view  of  art,  literature  and  the  history  of  our 
world. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  outcomes  of  our  gathering  is  the 
warm  personal  interest  felt  by  those  who  are  occupied  in  the 
same  line  of  thought,  and  the  love  and  gratitude  felt  for  our 
leader  of  the  past  13  years. 

By  invitation  of  Sorosis,  the  M.  E.  C.  fulfilled  the  requirements 
necessary  and  was  given  a  place  at  the  exposition  of  1893,  among 
the  representative  woman's  clubs. —  Prepared  by  committee 

TRINITY  METHODIST  CHURCH  READING  CLIB,  ALBANY 

This  club  was  organized  for  the  study  of  sociology,  using  as  a 
special  text-book  "Washington  Gladden's  Tools  and  the  man. 
Readings  were  followed  by  discussion  led  bv  the  director, 
Dr  Brundage. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  STUDY  CLUB,  OGDESSBURG 

The  desire  for  foreign  travel  seems  inherent  in  Americans 
whether  through  a  natural  curiosity  to  investigate,  or  an  intuitive 
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longing  for  culture.  It  has  been  said  that  the  hope  of  our 
ambitious  countryman  is  fulfilled  when  he  has  amassed  wealth, 
sufficient  to  indulge  in  a  trip  to  Europe.  "  The  world  belongs  to  him 
who  has  seen  it,"  said  Seneca ;  "  but  he  who  would  make  his  travels 
delightful,  must  first  make  himself  delightful."  There  is  there- 
fore a  decided  movement  to  repair  the  disadvantages  of  imperfect 
preparation  in  the  studies  of  history  and  the  classics,  and  the  lack 
of  appreciation  of  art  in  its  different  forms. 

A  cynic  says  that  clubs  and  circles  are  for  ths  aciumulation  of 
superficial  information,  and  the  unloading  of  it  on  others,  without 
much  individual  absorption,  but  we  are  absolved  from  such  a 
charge.  At  the  close  of  our  first  year  of  study,  though  no  de- 
scriptions can  approach  the  reality,  the  earnest  and  applied  efforts 
of  our  club  members  have  furnished  us  with  word-pictures  that 
have  the  advantage  of  all  save  an  actual  visit. 

Our  club,  which  proudly  enrolled  itself  as  a  branch  of  the 
Extension  department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
owes  its  being  to  the  inspiration  of  Mrs  S.  H.  Talmer,  its  efficient 
and  energetic  president.  It  was  organized  with  20  members,  the 
limit  for  the  coming  year,  now  being  increased  to  25,  and  was 
called  a  study  club  at  present  working  on  Great  Britain. 

"  We  Americans  are  said  to  have  been  born  busy,"  and  though 
we  refute  that  assertion,  yet  we  are  born  with  the  fear  of  not 
being  busy;  as  those  gifted  with  intelligence  and  leisure  feel 
their  responsibility,  and  provide  for  the  good  use  of  each  hour. 
''This,"  says  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  "is  conscientiousness  in 
women,  not  restlessness."  That  the  name  is  verified  is  proved 
by  the  successful  resalts  of  our  efforts.  Such  enthusiasm  for 
study  has  not  manifested  itself  since  our  school  days.  The 
excellent  itinerary  prepared  by  our  executive  committee  includes 
a  c ireful  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  England,  its  history 
ancient  and  modern,  its  classic  authors,  architecture,  art  and  anti- 
quities. We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  attention  given  our  pro- 
gram, by  the  directors  of  the  Extension  department,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  books,  specially  chosen  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
pipers  assigned.  A  printed  program  with  respective  subjects, 
dates  and  writers  was  furnished  each  member,  and  was  faithfully 
adhered  to,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  a  constitution,  signed 
by  each  one. 
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Some  of  our  members  have  had  the  advantage  of  visiting  the 
places  described  by  them,  and  this,  with  the  additional  charm  of 
literary  gifts,  has  given  special  delight  to  others  less  favored. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  club,  an  illustrated  lecture  was  given 
on  points  of  interest  that  we  had  visited  in  our  studies,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which,  were  presented  to  our  new  public  library  fund. 
Thus  have  we  made  our  travels  interesting,  even  though,  like 
those  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  all  our  adventures  are  by  our 
own  fireside.  The  vivid  and  accurate  descriptions,  the  poring 
over  maps,  plans,  and  pictures,  which  have  been  drawn  and  fur- 
nished with  painstaking  care  by  those  who  preside  at  the  meet- 
ings, have  helped  us  to  see  more  than  we  should,  perhaps,  per- 
ceive for  ourselves. 

Those  familiar  with  the  beauties  of  England  have  enjoyed  re- 
viewing delightful  memories,  and  as  apreparation  for  a  tour  abroad, 
the  benefit  is  incalculable.  We  have  learned  to  know  the  rich 
woods  and  smiling  fields,  the  castles  and  cathedrals,  the  many 
spots  immortalized  in  history.  How  pleasant  the  journey  down 
the  Thames,  the  visit  to  Oxford  with  its  colleges,  the  small 
towns,  teeming  with  human  interest  and  historical  associations, 
as  are  all  those  about  Warwickshire;  the  great  cathedral  towns, 
'then  London!  the  greatest  sight  in  itself,  where  one  loses  one's 
self,  as  an  atom  among  millions." 

Our  interest  is  unabated,  but  summer  fitly  leaves  us  in  the 
peaceful  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the  Shrine  of  Tennyson,  beloved  by 
Americans,  as  by  his  loyal  countrymen,  who  have  preserved  his 
laureate  crown,  without  a  wearer,  since  his  loss. 

So  keenly  have  we  enjoyed  the  travel  talks,  that  our  entire 
party  has  planned  a  continuation  of  these  easy  journeyings  ;  and 
will,  next  season,  visit  the  north  of  England,  and  the  wild, 
romantic  scenes  of  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales. —  Harriet 
Frank,  Secretary 

II  KM   STUDY  CLUB,  JOHNSTOWN 

The  Heli  society  was  organized  as  a  reading  circle,  its  plan  of 
work  being  to  take  up  authors  and  miscellaneous  subjects  devot- 
ing one  meeting  to  each.  In  1S91  the  subject  of  study  was  the 
loth  century.  18  regular  meetings  were  held  and  thorough  work 
done. 
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WOMAN'S  CLUB,  O.VEONT  V 

The  Woman's  club  of  Oneonta  was  organized  February  13, 
1891,  with  11 L  numbers  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  September  7th.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year 
the  200  membership  limit  had  been  reached,  and  a  suite  of  rooms 
was  rented  consisting  of  an  auditorium  seating  about  200,  a  hand- 
some parlor,  a  reception  room,  a  large,  well  lighted  reading-room 
and  a  class-room.  The  reading-room  is  supplied  with  the  best 
periodicals  and  had  also  two  of  the  state  traveling  libraries  during 
the  year.  The  class  room  is  fitted  with  all  necessary  appliances 
for  class  work. 

On  account  of  its  size  the  club  is  divided  into  classes,  members 
choosing  the  lines  of  study  desired.  With  the  exception  of  the 
languages,  classes  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  club  with 
weekly  meetings  in  all  but  parliamentary  usage  which  meets 
monthly.  The  French  classes  in  charge  of  Prof.  E.  F.  Bacon  of 
the  state  normal  school  have  made  satisfactory  progress  specially 
in  conversation.  The  club  is  fortunate  in  having  among  its  mem- 
bers, members  of  the  faculty  of  the  state  normal  school. 

Classes  have  been  maintained  in  English  literature,  French 
history,  current  topics,  botany,  harmony  and  composition,  parlia- 
mentary usage,  cooking,  pl^sical  culture,  ladies  chorus  and  a 
mandolin  and  guitar  club.  Every  class  has  been  a  decided  suc- 
cess with  increasing  interest  each  month.  Through  July  and 
August  the  regular  wrork  is  suspended,  though  the  rooms  are 
accessible  at  all  times  to  members.  A  monthly  reception  is 
held  in  the  parlors,  four  ladies  being  appointed  hostesses  each 
time. 

The  first  Tuesday  evening  of  each  month  is  devoted  to  a  musi- 
cal and  literary  entertainment  for  the  whole  club,  the  last  one 
of  the  year  being  a  review  of  the  work  in  all  of  its  divisions. 
These  evenings  have  revealed  much  unsuspected  talent  and  each 
month  has  given  something  fresh,  bright  and  instructive.  A 
committee  has  in  charge  the  arranging  of  a  systematic  plan  for 
the  musical  and  literary  evenings  of  the  winter  of  1S95-96,  leav- 
ing  only  a  part  of  the  evening  for  a  miscellaneous  program. — 
Mrs  Nellie  Howe  Miller,  Secretary 

SATURDAY  CLUB,  SCHUYLERVILLE 

The  Saturday  club  was  organized  by  eight  ladies  of  Schuyler- 
ville,  with  two  objects  in  view:  one,  the  exchanging  of  magazines, 
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the  other  a  course  of  reading  preparatory  to  travel  in  Scotland, 
Eno-land  and  France.  We  had  a  traveling  library  of  25  volumes, 
and  following  Badek.er,  studied  the  principal  cities  with  refer- 
ence to  historic  interest,  ait,  and  particularly  as  connected  with 
lives  of  prominent  authors.  We  also  read  some  historic  fiction, 
the  lives  of  George  Eliot,  Kuskin  and  Carlyle.  Much  reading 
was  done  outside  the  club. 

Regular  meetings  are  held  on  Saturday  from  three  to  six.  An 
hour  and  a  half  is  spent  in  reading,  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
articles  read,  or  of  general  literature.  At  the  close,  five  o'clock 
tea  is  served. 

The  officers  consist  of  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  There  were  no  fees  except  in  payment  of  library 
charges.  The  club  was  voted  by  all  to  be  both  delightful  and 
instructive. —  Helen  Mat  Knox,  Secretary 

EAST  SIDE  STUDY  CLASS,  TUOY 

This  class  wras  formed  a  little  over  five  years  ago,  by  three 
ladies  who  regreHed  that  so  much  that  had  been  learned  in  school 
was  slowly  but  surely  slipping  away.     They  thought  a  system 
atic   course   of   reading   would   be   beneficial  and   invited   nine 
friends  to  join,  deciding  that  12  would  be  a  good  working  num- 
ber.    Shaw's  New  history  of  English  literature  was  chosen  as  a 
basis  of  study,  the  lessons  being  enlarged  by  taking  up  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  each  author.     The  meetings  were  held  bimonthly. 
The  reading  and  study  were  done  at  home  and  results  brought 
to  the  class.     One  winter  was  spent  on  Shakspere,  the  history  of 
each  play  studied  being  taken  up  and  quotations  learned.     Most 
of  the  topics  were  made  out  by  members  of  the  class,  with  the 
exception  of  the  study  of  Robert  Browning,  wThen  the  Study  class, 
by  Anna  McMahan,  was  used  as  a  partial  guide.     In  addition, 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Browning  and  other  English  authors  was 
given  at  the  Emma  Willard  seminary     After  three  years,  a  Guide 
to  the  study  of  Idth  century  authors,  by  Louise  Manning  Hodgkins, 
was  taken  up  and  used  with  good  results.     In  the  study  of  John 
Rusk  in  further  help  was  desired,  and  a  six  months'  course  on 
Ruskin   as   an   art  critic  was  obtained  from   the  Round  Robin 
reading  club,  of  Philadelphia.     This  course  necessitated  the  use 
of  more  books  than  were  owned  by  the  class,  and  a  traveling 
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library  was  obtained.  A  small  fee  is  collected  each  year  by  the 
treasurer  as  a  fund  for  needed  books  and  supplies.  In  the  study 
of  Ruskin  there  is  a  schedule  for  home  reading,  and  programs 
for  the  12  meetings.  Papers  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  lesson 
for  the  day  were  read,  besides  selections  from  other  author?, 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  meetings  are  very  much  enjoyed.  No  member  would 
willingly  give  up  her  place,  and  when  one  is  obliged  to  do  so  she 
is  still  an  honorary  member,  and  has  the  first  chance  of  again 
becoming  a  working  member  when  a  vacancy  occurs.  Most  of 
our  number  are  busy  people,  still  the  lessons  are  invariably  well 
prepared,  and  all  feel  that  by  means  of  this  class  they  have 
gained  what  they  could  not  have  accomplished  in  any  other  way 
—  Charlotte  E.  Harrison,  Secretary 

EVERY  SATURDAY  NIGHT  CLUB,  WATERVILLE 

16  ladies  of  Waterville  met  Dec.  4th,  1886  to  form  a  society 
for  mutual  intellectual  advancement  and  improvement.  Mem- 
bership was  limited  to  16,  and  weekly  meetings  were  to  be  held 
at  homes  of  members;  and  the  society  named  Every  Saturday 
night  club.  The  first  few  meetings  were  devoted  to  reading  one 
of  Shakspere's  plays  and  selections  from  Ruskin. 

The  society  then  decided  to  take  up  a  course  of  English  litera- 
ture, beginning  with  the  early  A.nglo-Saxon,  and  five  years  were 
spent  on  that  subject,  taking  the  more  noted  authors  and  the 
history  of  their  time,  with  numerous  selections  from  their 
writings.  The  work  was  profitable  and  pleasant,  both  to  those 
who  had  had  courses  of  study,  and  to  others  to  whom  it  brought 
the  benefits  they  had  missed  earlier  in  life. 

In  October  1891  our  membership  having  been  decreased  by 
death  and  removal,  eight  new  members  were  invited  to  join. 
The  society  then  decided  to  study  Spain,  its  history,  literature, 
art  and  customs,  including  the  bearing  of  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus  on  our  country.  Our  guide  was  Fiske's  Discovery  of 
America.     This  course  continued  during  two  vears.     The  work 

CD  +> 

of    1891-95  was  on   the   historv  of   Greece. —  Ellen   Reynolds 
Wright,  Vice-presiden t 

AYEST  CHESTER  WOMAN'S  CLUB,  MT  VERNON 

The  Westchester  woman's  club  was  organized  in  response  to  a 
call  sent  out  by  five  ladies  who  had  grown  tired  of  filling  their 
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leisure  with  afternoon  whist  and  the  desultory  reading  of  liter- 
ary societies.  Among  those  who  responded  were  some  who  felt 
that  the  active  interest  the}7  had  taken  in  our  city  affairs  had 
been  too  often  wasted  for  want  of  organized  support,  and  they 
would  gladly  join  the  club  if  one  of  its  objects  would  be  to  fur- 
ther the  higher  interests  of  our  city.  We  decided  that  at  our 
first  club  meeting  we  would  discuss  "For  what  am  I  here?"  and 
that  the  answers  should  as  far  as  possible  form  the  objects  of 
our  organization.  It  happened  that  Sunday's  Herald  published 
a  sketch  of  the  Middlesex  club  at  Lowell,  which  appealed  to  the 
ladies  as  so  simple  in  its  plan  and  so  inspiring  in  its  aims  that  we 
wrote  them  at  once,  and  on  their  lines  laid  the  basis  of  our  club. 
With  the  opening  of  the  new  year  we  had  76  charter  members, 
a  printed  constitution  and  had  engaged  a  hall  for  our  biweekly 
regular  meetings.  The  membership  has  divided  itself  into  seven 
sections :  sociology,  education,  hospitality,  literature,  history, 
science  and  art.  Under  the  first  two  the  members  have 
begun  to  put  our  Bureau  of  charities  on  a  better  basis, 
and  to  help  in  the  wise  enforcement  of  the  new  school  act.  We 
have  three  study  classes  in  sculpture,  history  and  pedagogy, 
which  meet  at  members'  houses.  These  classes  have  enrolled 
with  the  University  and  have  traveling  libraries.  We  have  also 
classes  in  physical  culture  and  we  expect  to  lengthen  the  10 
weeks  of  consecutive  study,  the  minimum  requirement  for  regis- 
tration in  the  University,  to  a  full  year  on  each  of  these  sub- 
jects.—  Martha  F.  Gay,  President 

Educational  section.  This  section  is  presieled  over  by  a  chair- 
man, who  chooses  four  other  ladies  as  the  committee  to  plan  the 
work  for  the  year.  Seventeen  members  enrolled  in  this  section 
which  meets  bimonthly  on  Thursday  afternoons,  from  two  to 
half  past  three,  to  stud}7  the  newest  methods  of  school  work  and 
the  most  approved  ways  of  school  government,  always  keeping  in 
view  the  needs  of  our  public  schools. 

We  have  a  comprehensive  library  of  pedagogic  books,  sent 
from  the  University  under  which  the  club  is  organized ;  the  books 
bear  on  education,  mental,  physical  and  moral.  One  or  two 
members  write  short  papers  on  books  read  since  the  last  meeting 
and  which  treat  particularly  the  point  under  discussion;   then 
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follows  an  informal  exchange  of  thought  in  which  all  members 
present  take  part. 

Four  months  were  spent  in  this  work  when  we  called  for  vol- 
unteers to  visit  our  five  public  schools  and  report  on  the  work 
done  and  on  the  methods  in  vogue.  In  many  instances  they  com- 
pared most  favorably  with  the  ideas  of  the  best  educators,  aad 
again  we  found  room  for  improvement  specially  in  the  methods 
of  appointing  teachers,  whose  qualifications  in  some  cases  did  not 
conform  to  the  law  of  the  state  regarding  city  schools.  Our 
board  of  education  however  seemed  willing  to  remedy  this  and 
raise  the  standard  of  examinations  to  agree  with  that  required  in 
other  cities.  We  hope  in  the  future  to  be  of  still  greater  service 
to  our  public  schools. —  Alma  D.  Kittel,  Chairman 

SiTTJRDAI  CLASS,  BUFFALO 

The  Saturday  class  is  with  perhaps  one  exception,  the  oldest 
organization  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  having  been  formed  October 
2d,  187G.  It  consists  of  25  women,  who  meet  on  Saturday  after- 
noons through  the  winter,  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  by  com- 
paring notes  on  certain  lines  of  study  which  occupy  them  more 
or  less  during  the  entire  year.  Each  one  prepares  a  paper  once 
a  year,  which  is  certainly  of  great  value  to  herself,  since  it  neces- 
sitates long  and  careful  reading  in  one  direction  and  also  teaches 
her  how  to  value  the  work  of  her  associates.  With  scarcely  any 
rules  or  by-laws,  working  quietly,  without  publicity,  for  nearly 
20  years,  with  an  interest  which  has  never  abated,  the  class  of 
1895  is  as  full  of  life  and  energy  as  the  original  of  1876.  The  one 
requisite  for  membership  is  love  for  the  work  and  this  is  fully 
proved  by  the  large  average  attendance,  it  being  a  rare  occur- 
rence when  a  member  is  absent  except  from  necessity.  That  the 
work  of  such  a  class  is  superficial  may  be  true,  and  none  can 
better  realize  how  imperfect  and  incomplete  it  is  than  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it.  Nevertheless  with  all  its  imperfections,  this 
class  has  been  an  inspiration  and  blessing  to  its  members  by 
diverting  them  into  broader  paths  and  enlarging  their  too  limited 
horizon. 

There  have  been  but  three  presidents  in  the  course  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  their  influence  has  always  been  strictly  conservative. 
The  attempt  to  introduce  topics  of  the  day  and  political  questions 
was  not  popular  with  the  majority,  the  members  not  caring  to 
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become  a  debating-  society,  representing  as  they  do  all  sides  of 
political  and  religious  questions.  From  year  to  }^ear  the  work 
has  grown  and  the  interest  in  study  has  increased.  The  scope  of 
subjects  has  been  enlarged  and  what  was  first  intended  more 
strictly  as  a  study  of  art,  has  grown  into  more  general  study  of 
each  country  in  its  literary,  artistic  and  general  history. 

The  first  course  was  on  architecture  in  India,  Greece  and 
Rome,  followed  by  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  early  Gothic  and  Nor- 
man ;  by  188  L  the  subjects  were  more  miscellaneous,  archeologic, 
social  and  political,  and  the  following  outline  shows  the 
sequence  in  thought  between  the  yearly  subjects  of  study : 

lS^2-83,  Egypt ;  its  history,  religions  and  literature. 

1S83— SJr,  American  history  ;  early  settlements  and  colonial  life. 

1884-85,  American  institutions,  history  and  literature. 

1885-86,  England,  studied  by  counties,  with  descriptions  of  the 
cathedrals,  scenery  and  literary  men  connected  with  each  locality. 

1886-87,  Italy  from  the  13th  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

18^7-8 S,  Parallel  history  of  Europe  in  the  17th  century. 

1838-89,  Literature  and  character  studies  of  the  18th  century. 

1889-90,  18th  century,  continued. 

1890-91,  19th  century  topics. 

1891-92,  Literature,  history  and  art  in  England  in  19th  century 

1892-93,  Spain ;  its  literature,  history  and  art. 

1893-94,  German}^ ;  its  history  and  literature. 

1894-95,  Germany;  its  history,  art  and  literature. 

1S95-96,  Greece. 

CALEDONIAN  CLUB,  PORTVILLE 

The  Caledonian  club,  an  organization  of  20  numbers,  has  just 
completed  its  second  year's  work.  It  is  composed  of  ladies  only, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  married.  Three  directors  plan  the 
year's  work,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  furnish  each 
member  with  a  program  covering  the  wTork  of  the  entire  year. 
Each  member,  on  joining,  pledges  herself  to  write  articles  or 
take  part  in  discussions,  whenever  invited  by  the  club.  A  unique 
feature  is  that  there  are  no  dues  and  no  treasurer. 

Last  year  this  club  took  up  the  study  of  Scotland,  its  history 
and  literature.  There  was  some  trouble  in  obtaining  books  on 
the  very  early  history  of  Scotland  as  we  were  not  then  aware  of 
the  provisions  for  such  needs  made  by  New  York  state  in  its 
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traveling  libraries.  "We  meet  once  in  two  weeks  and  at  each 
meeting  three  topics  are  assigned,  on  one  of  which  a  paper  must 
be  written,  the  other  topics  being  discussed  from  brief  notes  onl}7-. 
The  remaining  time  is  spent  in  informal  discussion  of  all  the 
topics  of  the  meeting,  each  member  being  at  liberty  to  bring  in 
any  additional  fact  or  item  pertinent  to  the  subject.  Newspaper 
clippings  and  suitable  magazine  articles  are  sometimes  read  but 
never  to  the  exclusion  of  the  regular  program. 

In  lS'Jo  the  topic  of  study  will  be  England,  her  history  and. 
literature,  beginning  with  the  Norman  conquest  and  closing  with 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Interest  in  the  work  has  been  well  sustained, 
though  membership  involves  considerable  time  and  mental 
effort. — Mus  Eva  A.  II.  Barxes,  Secretary 

FORTNIGHTLY   CLUB,  POTSDAM 

The  Fortnightly  club  may  be  considered  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Chautauqua  idea  ;  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had 
formed  a  literary  and  scientific  circle  and  completed  the  four 
years'  course,  wished  to  continue  systematic  study  in  some  prof- 
itable and  connected  line.  The  president  of  the  circle,  Frederic 
M.  Heath,  issued  a  call  for  persons  interested  in  the  formation 
of  a  literary  club  to  meet  at  his  residence  and  the  result  was 
the  Fortnightly  club  meeting  on  alternate  Monday  evenings 
at  the  homes  of  the  members.  The  original  membership  included 
srven  gentlemen,  their  wives,  and  12  other  ladies,  26  in  all.  Mr 
Heath  was  elected  president,  and  unanimously  reelected  for  four 
years  and  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  the  club  at  that 
time  accepted  Mr  Heath's  refusal  of  the  office  on  account  of  the 
prospect  of  his  removal  from  town.  The  success  of  the  club 
during  these  first  four  years  may  be  said  to  be  mainly  due  to  the 
wise  and  disinterested  management  of  the  president,  who  gave 
so  marked  an  example  of  punctuality  and  regularity,  being- 
absent  from  the  meetings  of  the  club  only  three  times  in  four 
years.  His  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  the  evening  was 
always  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  his  remarks  so  candid  and 
forceful  were  equally  an  incentive  to  impartial  discussion.  Great 
credit  is  also  due  the  club  members  for  their  perseverance  and 
enthusiasm.  We  doubt  if  any  other  club  can  show  a  finer  record 
in  this  respect,  being  held  together  for  six  years  only  by  harmo- 
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nious  consent  and  genuine  interest  in  the  work.  It  was  thought 
best  at  the  beginning  to  have  as  slight  an  organization  as  pos- 
sible, the  officers  consisting  only  of  a  president,  vice-president 
and  committee  on  program.  No  secretary  even  was  considered 
necessary,  a  mode  of  procedure  afterward  justly  regarded  as  a 
mistake,  for  if  some  of  the  members  had  not  kept  records  for 
their  own  use  and  pleasure,  the  early  history  of  the  club  would 
have  been  lost ;  and  the  Fortnightly  club  would  now  recommend 
from  its  own  experience  that  any  club  in  organizing  should  start 
with  all  the  requirements  and  restrictions  which  the  circum- 
stances seem  to  demand ;  to  institute  changes  is  at  best  a  some- 
what hazardous  pro2eeding.  No  formal  constitution  was  adopted, 
only  a  simple  statement  of  the  work  proposed  being  signed  by 
each  member  as  a  declaration  of  good  faith  in  assuming  the 
duties.     This  pledge  is  as  follows  : 

The  object  of  the  Fortnightly  club  is  the  study  of  good  litera- 
ture, and  we  whose  names  are  signed  beneath,  join  it  with  the 
intention  of  attending  its  meetings  with  regularity  and  of  doing 
the  work  assigned  when  not  prevented  by  more  urgent  duties. 

The  work  of  the  club  has  been  from  the  first  distinctively 
literary,  the  first  four  years  being  occupied  with  a  cursory  study 
of  English  authors  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time,  a  grand 
total  of  80  authors,  studied  with  as  much  thoroughness  as  the 
character  of  organizations  such  as  ours  permits.  Several  of 
Shakspere's  plays  were  read  entire,  the  characters  being  assigned 
and  the  readings  given  with  more  or  less  action.  Milton's 
Masque  of  Comus  was  read  in  the  same  way  ;  also  Goldsmith's 
She  stoops  to  conquer.  Three  months  were  spent  in  study  of  the 
Waverley  novels,  taking  them  up  in  their  order  historically. 
The  set  programs  are  varied  with  quotations,  reviews,  songs, 
recitations,  character-sketches,  exhibition  of  portraits,  auto- 
graph letters,  pictures  and  photographs  as  occasion  offers.  The 
committee  on  program  consists  of  three  members  appointed  for 
three  months  who  arrange  for  the  exercises  each  evening,  the 
selection  of  authors  to  be  studied  being  usually  made  by  the  club. 
The  regular  meetings  begin  with  September  and  close  with  June 
and  are  held  fortnightly  on  Monday  evenings  from  half  past 
seven  until  half  past  nine. 

An  amusing  incident  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  club 
is  the  anomalous  fact  of  its  representation  in  the  exhibit  of  liter- 
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arv  clubs  in  the  woman's  building  at  the  world's  fair,  1893. 
About  the  time  that  statistics  of  women's  literary  clubs  were 
called  for,  the  personnel  of  the  Fortnightly  club  had  changed  in 
a  marked  degree.  Removals  from  town  and  other  causes  over 
which  our  gentlemen  members  presumably  had  no  control,  for  we 
are  loth  to  ascribe  it  to  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
club,  had  reduced  their  numbers  to  proportions  "small  and 
beiutifullv  less,"'  till  but  two  men  besides  Mr  Heath  could  in  any 
sense  be  styled  regular  members,  and  the  president  was  often  the 
only  gentleman  in  attendance,  as  he  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
one  alwa\Ts  present.  The  number  of  members  remaining  sub- 
stantially the  same,  the  proportion  of  lady  members  was  so  much 
in  excess  of  the  gentlemen  as  to  give  the  club  a  somewhat  appro- 
priate if  left-handed  right  to  a  place  in  an  exhibit  of  women's 
clubs.  The  end  seemed  to  justify  the  means,  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs  Mary  B.  Stowell,  wrote  an  article  on  the  Origin, 
history  and  purpose  of  the  Fortnightly  club  and  prepared  the 
folio,  special  programs,  copies  of  original  articles,  etc.  called  for 
bv  the  world's  fair  committee ;  and  this  folio  niav  now  be  seen 
preserved  in  the  archives  at  Albany.  The  club  did  not  seek  to 
fly  under  false  colors,  but  it  was  carefully  explained  that  the  club 
had  gentlemen  members  and  a  gentleman  as  president,  but  for 
the  reasons  above  stated  wished  a  representation.  Whether  it 
was  that  the  men  became  jealous  of  the  assumption  of  woman's 
control,  or  from  a  more  commendable  motive,  that  was  the  only 
year  in  which  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  ladies  to  ''steal 
the  club"  ;  the  ranks  began  to  fill  up,  and  now  the  membership, 
though  much  larger,  includes  a  larger  proportion  of  men  than 
ever  before. 

The  Fortnightly  club  believes  that  the  association  of  men 
and  women  together  in  study  club  work  is  of  mutual 
advantage ;  viewed  from  the  different  standpoints  of  each, 
from  business,  professional  and  social  outlooks,  each  subject 
under  discussion  reveals  its  many-sidedness,  and  is  viewed 
impartially  and  without  prejudice.  The  importance  of  a 
literary  club  as  an  educational  center  in  any  town  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  A  club  whose  members  are  persons  of 
widely  different  opportunities  and  occupations  meets  with  a  com- 
mon interest  and  aim — intellectual  improvement,  and  however 
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limited  the  time  for  study,  to  be  kept  t )  a  connected  line  of  work 
is  invaluable  and  saves  for  profitable  study  the  minutes  and  half- 
hours  that  would  otherwise  be  frittered  away  in  light  reading  or 
utterly  wasted;  the  mind  is  kept  stimulated  to  exertion  by  con- 
tact with  other  minds  and  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education 
are  measurably  secured.  Acquaintance  with  literature  is  the 
basis  of  culture  and  the  source  of  lasting  enjoyment. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  occupied  with  the  study  of 
American  authors :  a  rapid  review  of  the  colonial  and  revolu- 
tionary periods,  a  more  extended  study  of  Bryant,  Hawthorne 
and  Longfellow  and  during  the  last  year,  a  thorough  study  of 
Emarson,  Lowell  and  Holmes.  Their  works  have  been  largely 
real  by  the  members,  several  complete  sets  of  their  books  were 
purchased,  and  the  year's  study  has  been  found  extremely  inter- 
esting and  profitable. 

Prof.  Stansbury  Xorse,  for  the  last  two  years  the  able  and 
efficient  president,  introduced  a  feature  which  has  proved  of 
great  value,  has  stimulated  interest  in  the  club,  and  appreciation 
of  its  work  ;  namely,  a  course  of  lectures  by  members  of  the 
club.  By  courtesy  of  the  authorities  of  the  normal  school  these 
lectures  have  been  delivered  in  Xormal  hall  which  though  seating 
500  persons  has  at  times  been  filled.  This  course  of  lectures  is 
entirely  complimentary,  tickets  of  admission  being  furnished  by 
the  club  to  their  friends.  The  lectures  were  all  of  a  high  order 
and  elicited  great  commendation.  The  course  for  1894  was  as 
follows : 

1  Ed^ar  Allan  Poe,  Frederic  M.  Heath. 

2  Discussion  of  Looking  backioard,  Prof.  Stansbury  Xorse. 

3  All  histon^  a  preparation  for  the  American  republic,  Rev. 
C.  H.  Guile. 

■i  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Prof.  Edward  W.  Flagg. 

The  course  for  1895  was  as  follows  : 

Fall  of  Paris  in  1871,  with  American  lessons,  Rev.  C.  H.  Guile. 

Wendell  Phillips,  Prof.  C.  F.  Simpson. 

Literary  and  musical  entertainment,  Miss  Esterly  and  Phoenix 
club. 

Origin  and  influence  of  poetry,  Prof.  Stansbury  Xorse. 

Problems  of  life  in  the  Greek  and  English  dramas,  Prof. 
Edward  "W.  Flagg. 
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Health  culture,  a  review  of  recent  work,  F.  M.  Heath. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  we  feel  that  the  club  may  con- 
gratulate itself  on  the  fact  that  the  membership  is  larger  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  its  history,  and  also  on  the  punctuality 
and  regularity  of  attendance  which  continued  to  the  last  in  spite 
of  the  allurements  of  summer  evenings.  The  true  spirit  of  unity, 
literary  exactness  and  zeal  is  rapidly  growing,  and  we  feel  that 
there  is  every  promise  of  still  better  things  in  the  future.  The 
Fortnightly  club  is  on  a  firm  basis,  it  has  an  assured  place 
among  the  cultural  institutions  with  which  Potsdam  is  so  highly 
favored,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  become  an  increasing  power 
as  a  center  for  intellectual  growth  and  spiritual  quickening. 

The  connection  with  the  university  extension  movement  has 
been  a  stimulus,  and  the  loan  of  the  traveling  library  makes  it 
possible  to  take  up  the  subject  of  stud}r  chosen  for  next  year, 
Italy,  its  history,  literature  and  art.  Stimulated  by  these  helpful 
influences  we  have  also  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  we  have 
ourselves  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  others ;  a  club  in  a 
neighboring  town  has  modeled  itself  after  our  plan,  using  our 
programs,  which  have  been  printed  each  fortnight  by  courtesy 
of  R.  E.  Sumner,  a  charter  member  and  editor  of  the  St  Lawrence 
Herald.  These  programs  have  also  been  made  the  basis  of 
home-study  by  persons  in  town  who  have  been  unable  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  club. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  club  is  not  made  sufficiently 
recreative  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  club  believes  that 
intellectual  benefit  is  to  be  first  considered,  and  everything 
is  arranged  to  that  end,  the  feast  of  reason  being  the  only 
feasting  that  is  allowed  at  the  regular  meetings;  but  there  is 
during  each  session  a  short  intermission  which  is  fully  improved 
in  social  intercourse,  and  after  each  lecture  this  past  winter  there 
was  a  social  hour  in  honor  of  the  lecturer  at  the  home  of  some 
member,  when  refreshments  were  served,  and  these  occasions  were 
greatly  enjoyed.  By  invitation  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Heath  the  club 
twice  signalized  the  completion  of  the  year's  work  by  an  enter- 
tainment at  their  residence  when  in  addition  to  a  literary  pro- 
gram, a  collation  was  spread.  At  the  close  of  other  years 
there  have  been  club-picnics  till  this  has  become  an  established 
institution.      Romantic  spots  on    the  beautiful  Racquette  river 
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have  been  selected  and  gala-days  enjoyed  by  the  members  and 
their  families,  the  bountiful  dinner  being  supplemented  by  toasts 
and  other  literary  exercises. 

It  has  been  thought  best  in  view  of  the  increasing  numbers  to 
work  on  a  somewhat  more  restricted  plan,  and  a  constitution  was 
adopted  April  20,  1805,  which  will  go  into  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  another  year.  It  is  believed  that  this  constitution  while  not 
excluding  any  diligent  and  conscientious  worker  will  give  to  the 
membership  greater  efficiency  and  power. —  Mrs  Mary  B. 
Stowell,  Secretary 

ROUND  KOBIV  READING  CLUB,  OXFORD 

This  club  was  organized  in  Januarv  1895  as  a  branch  of  the 
Round  Robin  reading  club  of  Philadelphia.  As  the  outgrowth 
of  an  earnest  desire  for  definite  and  systematic  study  of  litera- 
ture, it  has,  in  its  first  half  year's  course,  agreeably  demonstrated 
the  possibilities  of  the  Round  Robin  system.  It  has  a  limited 
membership  of  15,  with  a  local  board  of  officers  who  are  respon- 
sible to  the  central  bureau  in  Philadelphia  for  its  literary  and 
business  management. 

Carefully  prepared  schedules  on  the  course  elected,  are  issued  to 
each  member,  who  is  privileged  at  any  time  to  submit  the 
results  of  her  work  to  an  examiner,  previously  assigned  ;  this 
direct,  personal  guidance  being  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
s}rstem.  The  meetings,  which  are  fortnightly,  are  varied  by 
selections,  original  papers,  discussions  and  special  topics. 

Among  a  variety  of  papers  thus  far  offered  on  our  subject, 
Five  representative  American  writers,  the  fol Lowing  have  been 
of  special  interest:  Condition  of  American  literature  when  the 
Knickerbocker  history  was  written ;  Home  life  of  the  Brook 
Farm  association ;  Puritan  element  in  Hawthorne's  works ; 
Longfellow  and  Br\Tant  as  poets  of  nature ;  Longfellow  as  house- 
hold poet ;  Longfellow  as  dramatist,  with  biographic  sketches 
of  the  authors  studied,  Irving,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow  and 
Holmes. 

The  Round  Robin  is  of  comparatively  recent  organization,  but 
its  rapid  growth  and  popularity  already  testify  to  its  unique 
place  among  modern  educational  movements.  Its  founder,  Miss 
Louise  Stockton,  of  Philadelphia,  needs  no  introduction  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  brilliant  record  of  the  Xew  century  club, 
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with  which,  as  an  officer,  she  has  been  identified  since  its  forma- 
tion in  1877.  Herself  an  author  of  special  charm,  she  is  farther 
distinguished  as  the  sister  of  a  famous  American  novelist.  Under 
her  personal  direction,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  Round  liobin 
enjoys  peculiar  privileges,  while  it  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  men  and  women  everywhere  prominent  in  the  field  of  letters. 

By  its  methods,  in  touch  with  the  broadest  culture  of  the  day, 
it  is  able  to  offer  unusual  advantages  for  home  study.  The  best 
results  of  thought  and  research,  to  the  exclusion  of  unnecessary 
matter,  are  collected  for  the  student,  and  a  wide  range  of  collat- 
eral reading  is  offered,  thus  presenting  the  subject  from  many 
points  of  view. 

The  Oxford  branch  of  the  Round  Robin,  in  common  with 
others,  enjoys  the  provision  of  the  state  of  New  York  by  which 
loan  libraries  of  carefully  selected  books  are  furnished  for  the  use 
of  its  registered  study-clubs  and  extension  centers. 

This  club  begins  its  second  course  of  study  October  10th,  1895, 
on  the  English  drama  and  bhakspere. —  Elizabeth  MygattHyde, 
Stcretary 

AZIRIAS  READIN'G   CIRCLE,  SYRACUSE 

The  organization  of  each  new  reading  circle  is  hailed  with 
pleasure  by  all  lovers  of  progress  and  culture.  A  continued 
increase  of  these  institutions  marks  their  long  felt  necessity,  and 
denotes  as  well  the  permanence  of  their  establishment.  While 
the  excellent  work  accomplished  in  reading  circles  recommends 
itself  to  all  centers  of  advancing  civilization  and  refinement,  a 
spontaneous  desire  of  self  improvement  causes  them,  as  if  magic- 
ally, to  spring  into  existence  un  every  side. 

The  Azarias  reading  circle,  of  Syracuse,  was  organized  by  the 
Rev.  John  F.  Mullany,  of  that  city  in  October  1894,  he  himself 
serving  as  its  first  moderator.  The  character  of  this  circle  is 
strictly  and  exclusively  of  a  literary  nature,  and  weekly  meet- 
ings are  held  from  October  to  June.  The  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  meetings  was  such  that  entirely  satisfactory  results 
were  secured.  The  curriculum  consisted  principally  of  English 
history  and  literature  with  brief  essays  on  current  topics,  sketches 
and  biographies  as  secondary  branches.  In  both  subjects  one 
common  author  was  adopted  and  followed  as  a  class  book,  while 
other  authors  on  the  same  subject  were  recommended  and  pro- 
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cured  by  members  as  books  of  reference.  A  catalog  in  which 
proportionate  lessons  for  each  meeting  were  assigned,  was  carefully 
prepared  by  a  board  of  studies  and  given  to  each  member  of  the 
circle.  The  same  prospectus  contained  two  courses  of  lectures 
which  were  delivered  during  the  year,  one  by  members  of  the  circle 
to  the  circle,  the  other  by  outside  talent  to  the  general  public  of 
the  city  of  S3Tracuse.  The  first  course  provided  two  lectures  each 
month  for  the  members  of  the  circle,  the  subject  serving  gener- 
alhr  as  a  review  of  the  studies  discussed  at  the  two  previous 
meetings  or  as  a  preparation  for  two  subsequent  sessions.  The 
public  lectures  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Azarias 
reading  circle,  at  the  expense  of  the  members,  the  object  of  the 
lectures  being  to  make  known  the  organization  and  to  invite 
new  members. 

Scholarly  lectures  were  given  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  McMahon, 
of  St  Patrick's  cathedral,  New  York,  Col.  Richard  Malcolm  John- 
ston, of  Baltimore,  and  others.  As  a  result  of  these  evidences  of 
the  high  aims  of  the  Azarias  reading  circle  the  establishment  of 
many  new  circles  in  the  city  of  Syracuse  and  its  surroundings 
may  be  expected. 

The  only  qualification  for  membership  is  a  desire  for  self- 
improvement  and  a  degree  of  education  sufficient  to  folio  w  with 
advantage  the  assigned  course  of  studies.  The  membership  of 
the  Azarias  reading  circle  is  limited  to  35,  the  directors  favoring 
the  formation  of  new  circles  rather  than  admission  of  too  manv 
persons  into  one  circle.  Church  history  will  form  the  principal 
study  in  the  Azarias  circle  this  year  with  a  study  of  the  history 
of  languages  or  the  history  of  music  or  of  architecture  as  a  prob- 
able secondary  branch. —  Rh.v.  Joseph  Wilmes 

METHOD  CLASS,  TROY 

This  class,  consisting  of  five  teachers  in  the  kindergarten  of 
the  Froebel  school,  held  weekly  meeting*  during  the  winter  of 
1895  for  the  study  of  kindergarten  methods.  The  plan  of  work 
was  preparation  for  the  daily  lessons  in  the  kindergarten  and  the 
meetings  were  informal.  The  traveling  library  was  placed  in 
the  schoolroom  and  the  books  wTere  in  constant  use  both  by 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  interest  thus  aroused  led  to  the  pur- 
chase by  the  class  of  50  selected  books.     The  Froebel  school  has 
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been  discontinued  but  the  meetings  of  the  Method  class  will  be 
held  in  1896  in  connection  with  the  Emma  Willard  school. 

SHAKESPKAKE  CLUB,  PHOENIX 

This  club  of  18  members,  meeting  weekly  was  organized  in 
January,  189",  and  commenced  the  study  of  Hamlet,  using  the 
syllabus  and  lectures  prepared  by  Mrs  Jessie  K.  Curtis,  of  Syra- 
cuse. After  each  act  has  been  studied,  Mrs  Curtis'  lecture  is  read 
by  the  club  president. 

ART  READISG  CLUB,  GENEVA 

This  club  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  art  both  ancient  and 
modern.  It  was  organized  in  1889;  its  number  is  limited  to  25 
with  an  average  attendance  of  5.  Meetings  are  held  weekly 
commencing  with  the  annual  meeting  the  last  Thursday  in 
September  and  continuing  till  the  last  of  June.  Last  winter 
was  devoted  to  French  art,  a  large  portion  of  the  time  being 
given  to  the  artists  of  the  \  arbison  school 

How  to  judge  a  picture  and  Art  for  art's  sake  by  Yan  Dyke 
were  read  in  the  club  as  a  lesson  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  by  all. —  E.  S.  Bell,  Secretary 

ART  CIRCLE,    GENEVA 

This  club  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  ancient  and 
modern  art.  The  study  year  begin?  the  first  "Wednesday  in 
October  and  ends  the  last  Wednesday  in  May.  Meetings  are 
weekly  and  each  member  in  turn  prepares  the  lesson  for  the  day 
from  the  various  works  on  art  to  which  the  circle  has  access. 

The  class,  limited  in  number  to  18,  has  been  organized  two 
years  and  has  spent  its  time  on  the  study  of  Italian  art.  This 
month  the  circle  begins  the  study  of  Dutch  art.  Photographs  of 
the  best  painting  of  each  artist  are  secured  and  shown  each  wTeek 
with  the  corresponding  reading.  We  have  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  books  sent  from  Albany  last  spring,  and  hope  we  may 
enjoy  the  same  privilege  in  the  future.  — Rose  Waltham  Nesteej 
President 

WEDNESDAY  MtRVIVG  ART  CLASS,  WATERTOWN 

The  Wednesday  morning  art  class  of  Watertown  was  organ 
ized  in  December  1892,  at  an  informal  meeting  of  a  few  ladies 
interested  in  the  study  of  art.     Its  constitution  is  of  the  simplest 
and  the  membership  is  limited  to  21.     The  membership  fee  is  $1. 
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Topics  are  assigned  by  the  president  to  each  member  of  the 
class,  and  papers  are  prepared  on  these  topics,  two  or  three 
being  read  at  each  meeting.  The  class  meets  fortnightly  at  the 
homes  of  its  members.  As  a  guide  for  study,  Farrar's  Art  topics 
is  used.  Sculpture  was  studied  the  first  winter ;  since  then  archi- 
tecture has  been  the  subject  of  study.  Last  winter,  after  a 
study  of  definitions  and  technical  terms,  the  time  was  devoted  to 
ancient  Egyptian,  Asiatic,  and  classic  Greek  architecture.  This 
winter  Eoman,  early  Christian,  Gothic  and  renaissance  archi- 
tecture will  be  taken  up.  Before  the  existence  of  the  traveling 
libraries  was  known  the  class  bought  a  share  in  the  Athenasum 
library  of  "Watertown,  entitling  it  to  the  use  of  their  art  books. 
Finding  these  inadequate,  the  club  registered  in  the  Extension 
department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
secured  a  traveling  library  which  has  been  most  helpful. —  Mrs 
W.  H.  Camp,  Secretary 

EAST  SIDE  LITERARY   SOCIETY,  NEW  YORK; 

The  East  Side  literary  society  was  organized  in  lb94  to  develop 
literary  tastes  and  further  the  power  of  debating,  and  study  of 
current  topics.  At  present  there  are  eight  honorary  and  17 
active  members,  a  majority  of  whom  are  connected  with  the 
university  settlement  society,  at  the  foot  of  76th  st.  and  East 
river,  where  the  East  Side  literarv  society  meets.  Any  man  over 
18  years  of  age  is  eligible  for  membership;  the  initiation  fee 
being  25  cents  and  the  dues  5  cents  weekly.  Meetings  are  held 
every  Thursday  from  8  to  10:30  p.  m.  The  officers  of  the  society 
are  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  critic,  all  of  whom  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  months.  An  executive  committee 
composed  of  the  officers  of  the  society,  arrange  the  order  of 
exercise,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  society.  One  fourth  of 
the  active  members  constitute  a  quorum.  The  meetings  are 
opened  by  the  election  of  a  chairman,  who  presides  over  the 
assembly  for  that  evening;  in  this  way,  each  member  has  a  chance 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  that  office.  This 
method  has  proved  very  successful,  satisfying  every  one,  and 
causing:  no  discord  among  members.  The  chairman  who  has 
been  elected  appoints  the  debaters  for  the  following  week.  20 
minutes  are  allowed  for  discussion  of  a  clause  in  the  constitution 
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of  the  United  States.  An  essay  on  some  current  topic  is  then 
read  by  one  of  the  members,  with  15  minutes  allowed  for  discus- 
sion. The  debate  of  the  evening  follows,  the  four  appointed 
speakers  leading.  Eight  minutes  are  allowed  for  the  affirmative 
and  five  for  refutation.  Voluntary  debating  on  either  side  is 
permitted  after  the  appointed  speakers  have  concluded.  A  vote 
is  then  taken  on  the  merits  and  arguments  of  the  question,  a 
record  being  kept  of  results.  The  critic  sums  up  and  criticizes 
the  exercises  of  the  evening,  including  the  arguments  of  the 
debate.  When  the  society  has  a  specialist  to  open  the  debate, 
he  gives,  first,  the  explanation  of  the  question ;  second,  the 
arguments  pro  and  con;  third,  the  arguments  which  he  deems 
most  important  and  to  which  he  desires  the  debaters  to  confine 
themselves.  After  the  debate,  he  gives  his  opinion  on  the  merit 
of  the  arguments  and  the  question. 

The  debates  thus  opened  were  as  follows: 

1  Resolved  that  corporations  be  compelled  by  law  to  abide  by 
an  8  hour  working  day;  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  Columbia  college. 

2  Resolved  that  lynching  is  justifiable;  ex-Pres.  J.  F.  Crowell, 
Trinity  college,  N.  C. 

3  Resolved  that  trusts  are  beneficial  to  the  community ;  W.  S. 
Hill,  Chicago  university. 

4  Resolved  that  strikes  are  beneficial  to  the  workingman  ;  W. 
S.  Ufford,  Columbia  college. 

5  Resolved  that  a  protective  tariff  is  beneficial  to  the  people  ; 
C.  S.  Crook,  Columbia  college. 

Hon.  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  a  member  of  the  societj^,  opened  the 
debate  on  :  Resolved  that  senators  be  elected  by  the  people ;  and 
Arthur  Morgan  Day,  also  of  the  society,  opened  the  debate  on : 
Resolved  that  we  favor  a  bimetallic  system. 

While  the  work  of  the  society  has  been  very  interesting  to  the 
members,  it  did  not  lead  to  any  result  beyond  giving  an  idea  of 
the  question.  In  future  it  is  the  intention  of  the  society  to 
devote  about  12  weeks  to  one  question,  in  this  way  hoping  to 
receive  a  permanent  and  lasting  benefit. —  Edward  A.  Weiss, 
Secretary 

NEIGHBOKHOOD  CLUB,  ONEIDA 

The  Neighborhood  club  was  organized  in  November  1894  for 
systematic  and  continued  reading  in  connection  with  the  Exten- 
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sion  lectures  on  American  history  delivered  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Smith 
of  Colgate  university. 

The  club  consisted  of  nine  ladies,  who  met  once  a  week  for  a 
season  of  two  hours  following  the  course  of  reading  outlined  in 
Prof.  Smith's  syllabus. 

TRAVELERS'  CLUB,  OEEAN 

In  1884,  20  women  met  and  formed  the  Travelers'  club  of 
Olean.  At  first  the  meetings  were  informal,  a  chairman  being 
chosen  at  each  meeting  to  preside,  but  at  the  end  of  three  months 
it  seemed  wise  to  organize  permanently,  and  a  president,  first  and 
second  vice-presidents,  and  a  secretary  were  elected  and  a  consti- 
tion  was  framed  and  adopted.  To  this  list  of  officers  a  treasurer 
and  corresponding  secretary  have  since  been  added.  These  six, 
elected  annually,  with  a  topic  committee  appointed  by  the 
president,  constitute  the  officers.  The  expenses  of  the  club  are 
defrayed  by  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar  from  each  member. 

The  meetings  are  held  every  alternate  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
the  homes  of  the  members  and  it  became  necessary  very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  club  to  limit  the  number  of  members  to  30. 
Each  of  these  30  members  is  expected  to  write  two  articles  yearly, 
unless  prevented  by  some  good  reason.  Failures  to  comply  with 
this  rule  have  been  very  few  and  the  penalty,  forfeiture  of  mem- 
bership for  two  consecutive  failures,  has  never  been  imposed. 
On  withdrawing  from  the  club,  a  member  has  the  privilege  of 
naming  her  successor,  subject,  of  course,  to  approval  of  the  club  ; 
otherwise,  the  opportunity  of  proposing  a  new  member  is  given 
to  members  alphabetically. 

The  club  decides  by  ballot  the  country  to  be  studied  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  on  the  topic  committee  devolves  the  duty  of 
going  over  the  ground  and  arranging  and  assigning  topics  alpha- 
betically. For  several  years  appointments  were  made  only  four 
weeks  in  advance,  but  in  1890  a  list  of  topics  for  the  whole  year 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  each  member.  It  was  such  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  method  that  the  little  books  containing  the  order 
of  subjects  have  come  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  object  of  the  Travelers'  club  as  stated  in  the  constitution 
is  "  the  study  of  the  geography  and  the  general  history  of  differ- 
ent countries  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  same."     With 
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this  object  in  view  we  have  turned  our  attention  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  France,  the  British  Isles,  Itaty,  Germany,  Holland  and 
Belgium,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Mexico.  Some  of 
these  countries  have  been  so  interesting,  that  it  has  required  two 
years  to  do  them  even  partial  justice.  This  was  notably  true  of 
our  own  country  to  which  we  devoted  two  years  and  three 
months.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  club  to  spend  at  least  two  years 
on  the  present  subject  of  study,  Egypt.  The  mysteries  of  ancient 
Egypt  which  have  already  been  brought  to  light  by  Egyptolo- 
gists, as  well  as  those  which  remain  to  be  discovered  and 
explained,  are  proving  a  most  fascinating  study  and  to  some  of 
us  at  least,  Egypt  "seemeth  best  of  all." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  to  facilitate  "  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  "  a  new  plan  was  adopted  and  a  discussi<  n  was 
.  substituted  for  the  third  and  last  paper  on  the  program.  The 
subject  of  the  discussion  is  in  the  line  of  the  topic  of  study 
except  at  every  third  meeting  when  it  is  current  events.  The 
leader  of  the  discussion  is  appointed  by  the  topic  committee 
and  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  one  or  two  assistants.  All  of 
the  members  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  discussion  and 
they  do  so  more  readily  than  seemed  possible  when  the  subject 
was  first  broached. 

In  October  1M'J3,  the  Travelers'  club  joined  the  General  federa- 
tion of  women's  clubs  for  two  years.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that 
the  history  of  the  club  during  the  11  years  of  its  existence  has 
been  one  of  progress  ;  that  we  know  more  about  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  than  we  did  11  years  ago;  that  this  knowledge 
has  enlarged  our  ideas  and  broadened  our  sympathies.  But  we 
have  other  worlds  to  conquer,  and  shall  not  cease  our  wanderings 
till  all  lands  have  been  visited  and  some  of  them,  it  may  be,  have 
been  revisited. 

The  present  officers  are:  Mrs  F.  R.  Eaton, president;  Miss 
Anna  R.  Danforth,  1st  vice-president ;  Mrs  C:  D.  Clarke,  2d  vice- 
president ;  Miss  Mary  D.  Bartlett,  clerk;  Mrs  W.  II.  Mandeville, 
treasurer  ;  Mrs  W.  H.  Horner,  corresponding  secretary. —  Mary 
D.  Baktlktt 

CH ARLTOM  HEADING  CIKCLE 

"And  where  may  Charlton  be?"  I  hear  the  reader  ask.  Like 
the  territory  of  which  Caesar  wrote  in  his  commentaries,  it  is  far 
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distant  from  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  province,  so  that 
merchants  resort  to  it  less  frequently,  and  bring  those  things 
which  tend  to  weaken  the  mind.  It  enjoys  the  unenviable  repu- 
tation of  being  without  electric  lights,  telephone,  or  railroad,  but 
its  proud  boast  is  that  here  was  born  the  first  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  New  York  state,  as  well  as  the  only  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives  New  York  has  ever  furnished. 
Perhaps  the  shadow  of  their  greatness  still  hovers  over  us  but  at 
least  we  have  here  a  lively,  wide-awake  reading  circle  now  13 
years  old. 

The  besinninff  was  modest  in  the  extreme,  about  a  dozen  meet- 
ing  to  study  American  history,  wiih  Higginson's  Young  f oiks' 
history  of  the  United  States  as  the  text-book.  The  aim  at  first 
was,  more  particularly,  to  arouse  an  interest  in  good  reading 
among  young  people,  who  ought  to  care  for  such  things,  but  were, 
somewhat  indifferent.  To  make  the  meetings  attractive  to  that 
class,  we  spent  about  half  the  evening  in  reading  and  study,  and 
the  remainder  in  social  intercourse.  In  those  early  days,  the 
prime  movers  in  the  affair  humbled  themselves  in  their  efforts  to 
make  literature  attractive  to  those  who  would  not  be  attracted  by 
it ;  we  awoke  one  day  to  the  fact  that  other  things  are  of  more 
importance  in  a  reading  circle  than  numbers,  and  that  nothing 
can  more  effectually  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  few  enthusiastic 
ones  than  two  or  three  bored  and  yawning  members,  present  only 
out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  friends.  From  that  time  on  the 
reading  circle  was  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those  seeking 
mental  culture,  not  for  those  who  would  not  accept  it  when  thrust 
on  them.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  meetings  are  stiff  and 
formal.  Up  to  the  moment  of  opening  there  is  a  busy  hum  of 
conversation,  and  after  opening  we  are  not  less  lively,  but  our 
conversation  is  directed  to  the  subject  under  investigation,  the 
freest  discussion  being  allowed.  It  is  customary  with  us  to  give 
a  public  notice  each  year  of  our  reorganization,  at  which  time  all 
interested  are  invited  to  meet  with  us.  We  no  longer  have  to 
entreat  persons  to  join  our  circle,  but  those  who  would  make 
desirable  members  apply  to  us  for  admission.  This  first  meeting 
is  in  October,  when  a  temporary  chairman  is  chosen,  the  subject 
of  study  for  the  season  is  decided  on.  and  other  business  trans- 
acted.    The  chairman  appoints  a  committee  of  three  to  formulate 
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a  plan  for  the  winter's  work,  after  which  we  adjourn  for  two 
weeks  to  give  the  committee  time  for  their  work.  The  committee 
goes  over  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  makes  a  schedule  giving 
the  topics  and  the  names  of  a  committee  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram on  the  given  evening.  The  chairman  of  each  program 
committee  acts  as  presiding  officer  and  in  this  way  each  mem- 
ber presides  over  at  least  one  meeting  during  the  winter.  Care 
is  taken,  in  arranging  these  committees,  that  one  having 
had  experience  in  making  an  evening's  program  be  placed 
with  the  less  experienced  or  newer  members,  and  that  committees 
be  assigned  subjects  for  which  they  have  some  particular  fitness. 
The  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  each  member  serves,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  the  same  number  of  times.  The  success  of  our  even- 
ing's program  may  seem  to  depend  too  largely  on  the  committee 
for  that  evening,  but  though  some  meetings  are  more  interesting 
than  others,  no  member  of  a  committee  has  ever  failed  to  do  his 
work,  or,  in  case  of  sickness  or  unavoidable  absence,  to  see  that 
it  was  done  by  another. 

The  committee  of  three,  spoken  of  above,  give  merely  a  sketch 
of  the  work  for  each  evening.  Their  schedule  having  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  circle,  they  are  released  from  further  duty.  It 
now  becomes  the  work  of  each  program  committee  in  turn  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  subject  assigned.  They  meet  a  week 
or  two  before  the  evening  on  which  they  are  to  serve,  decide  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  topic  shall  be  treated,  select  the  most 
important  points,  and  at  the  next  regular  meeting  apportion 
parts  for  investigation,  essays  and  debates.  As  one  circle  is  not 
large,  each  person  usually  has  some  work  assigned,  the  result  of 
which  he  gives  either  orally  or  in  writing  as  the  committee  may 
request  or  he  may  prefer.  In  addition,  all  are  supposed  to  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  topic  under  discussion,  and  the  more 
original  a  committee,  the  more  interesting  and  instructive  the 
evening's  work. 

There  are  many  devices  for  varying  the  program  Occasion- 
ally we  have  a  debate  ;  at  other  times  a  quiz ;  again  we  have  ex- 
aminations of  previous  work,  when,  occasionally,  some  simple 
prize  is  offered  to  the  one  having  the  highest  per  cent.  Again 
we  have  a  spelling  match,  the  words  selected  being  those  used  in 
•describing  a  campaign  we  have  just  been  studying.      On  another 
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evening  we  may  be  asked  to  write  a  stanza  or  two  of  verse  de- 
scribing the  life  and  character  of  some  author  previously  studied, 
and  whose  name  has  been  handed  us  on  a  slip  of  paper.  These 
are  trifles,  but  they  add  zest  and  animation  to  an  evening's  en- 
tertainment, and  certainly  are  not  without  an  educational  value. 
They  are  merely  side-issues,  however,  and  usual  y  are  thrown  in- 
to ward  the  close  of  the  evening,  as  dessert  follows  dinner. 

The  first  half-hour  of  our  meeting  is  always  occupied  by  ques- 
tions on  current  topics.  Each  member  prepares  a  question  at 
home.  The  slips  of  paper  on  which  they  are  written  are  collected, 
drawn  by  the  different  members,  and,  if  possible,  each  one 
answers  the  question  he  draws.  If  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  any 
one  in  the  circle  may  answer  it.  If  all  others  fail,  the  one  who 
wrote  the  question  gives  the  answer.  Occasionally  a  person 
asks  a  question  for  information,  and  may  not  know  the  answer 
himself  ;  in  that  case,  if  none  of  the  circle  have  the  desired  in- 
formation at  hand,  we  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate.  We 
find  this  exercise  of  great  value,  for  we  no  longer  read  even  the 
daily  paper  in  a  careless  way. 

Soon  after  we  organized,  it  was  proposed  to  place  in  our  con- 
stitution a  clause  making  the  writing  of  essays  obligatory  on 
members.  Several  so  violently  opposed  this  that  the  proposition 
was  abandoned.  Two  months  later  one  of  the  most  violent 
opposers  of  the  "  essay  plank  "  of  her  own  accord  read  before 
the  circle  a  well-written  essay,  though  perhaps  she  did  not  give 
it  so  dignified  a  name.  She  found  that  what  she  had  to  say 
could  be  better  said  in  that  way  than  in  any  other,  and  since 
then  members  have  Cheerfully  done  the  work  assigned,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability. 

The  choice  of  a  subject  for  the  winter  has  always  been 
troublesome.  After  the  first  course  in  American  history,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  for  a  club  just  starting,  we  took  the  regular 
Chautauqua  course  for  three  years.  We  have  studied  English 
and  American  literature,  in  both  cases  bringing  in  history  and 
geography.  We  have  traveled  over  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
France  and  Italy.  In  our  travels  we  also  studied  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men  and  women  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  places  visited. 
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One  winter  we  studied  the  "15  decisive  battles  of  the  world," 
spending  at  least  an  evening  on  each.  This  demanded  consider- 
able attention  to  contemporaneous  history,  making  a  very  full 
course  of  study,  but  none  the  less  interesting  on  that  account. 
It  is  surprising  how  latent  talent  will  develop  as  occasion 
requires  We  found  we  needed  maps  and  could  not  afford 
to  buy  them.  Not  one  member  only,  but  at  least  one 
third  of  the  club  drew  on  paper  or  slated  cloth  maps  of 
which  they  need  not  be  ashamed,  thus  bringing  more  vividly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  class  positions  of  places  or  of  armies,  and 
so  making  the  study,  on  the  evening  for  which  they  were  respon* 
sible,  more  practical  and  beneficial. 

We  have  been  somewhat  handicapped  in  our  work  for  lack  of 
a  reference  library.  That  has  also  influenced  us  in  our  choice  of 
a  subject.  Certain  subjects  that  we  should  have  liked  to  study, 
we  could  not  on  account  of  the  small  supply  of  suitable  books. 
There  is  no  public  library  in  the  place,  but  we  were  surprised  to 
find  the  rich  stores  of  information  tucked  away  in  some  garret 
or  old  forgotten  chest.  Something  to  the  point  can  always  be 
found  in  old  magazines.  Those  who  have  no  encyclopedias 
borrow  them  of  their  neighbors,  when  necessary ;  and  members 
of  the  committee  who  assign  topics  try  to  see  that  proper  books 
are  available  for  study.  With  the  advent  of  the  traveling  librar- 
ies dawned  a  brighter  day  for  the  smaller  villages,  where  the 
establishing  of  a  public  library  seems  impracticable.  Members 
of  our  circle  pay  $1  a  year,  which  we  at  first  spent  for  books 
bearing  on  the  subject  studied.  Each  person  kept  his  book  two 
weeks,  then  passed  it  to  the  one  whose  name  appeared  in  the  list 
next  below  his.  In  that  way  each  one  had  the  reading  of  all  the 
books.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  the  books  were  divided  among 
the  members.  When  the  traveling  libraries  were  readv,  Charl- 
ton  was  the  first  place  to  apply  for  one  and  the  Charlton  reading 
circle  furnished  the  money.  From  that  time  to  the  present  we 
have  paid  the  requisite  sum  for  two  libraries  each  year,  and  given 
100  readers  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  valuable  books,  which  many 
of  them  otherwise  never  would  have  seen.  The  remainder  of  our 
money  we  have  spent  for  magazines,  which  the  members  of  the 
circle  have  in  turn.  This  year  we  subscribed  for  five  magazines, 
the  Century,  the  Forum,  the  Popular  science  monthly,  Blackwood, 
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and  the  Nineteenth  century.  We  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
this  plan,  some  of  the  magazines  being  of  necessity  several 
months  old  before  they  have  made  their  rounds. 

The  social  event  of  the  season  is  the  annual  supper  of  the  read- 
ing circle  given  by  its  members  at  Christinas  time,  when  all 
former  members  are  invited  and  others  whom  we  desire  specially 
to  honor. 

Our  meetings  are  held  weekly  during  about  seven  months  of 
the  year  at  the  homes  of  members.  We  believe  that  attendance 
will  be  more  regular  and  interest  greater  if  meetings  are  held 
weekly  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  less  frequent. 

Our  reading  circle  has  been  a  development;  we  attempted  last 
winter  what  we  should  not  have  dared  attempt  before,  and  next 
year  we  shall  dare  attempt  even  more.  It  has  been  our  ambi- 
tion to  have  a  course  of  extension  lectures,  and  this  we  shall  ac- 
complish in  the  future.  Our  continued  existence  is  an  assured 
fact,  so  we  need  no  longer  plan  for  the  hour  or  the  day,  but  for 
the  years  that  are  to  come.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  preparatory 
work  of  the  reading  circle,  I  doubt  if  we  would  have  availed  our- 
selves of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  traveling  libraries.  Our 
youngest  members  go  out  into  the  world  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  riches  stored  in  books  and  eager  for  mental  improvement. 
They  connect  themselves  with  other  clubs  for  purposes  of  study, 
and  when  such  clubs  do  not  exist,  they  call  them  into  being.  A 
young  man,  who  took  his  first  lessons  in  our  circle  a  few  years 
ago,  is  now  president  of  a  flourishing  Brooklyn  club  of  nearly  200 
members. 

Where  reading  clubs  are  possible,  study  need  not  end  with 
school  days;  nor  minds  be  allowed  to  rust  and  decay  just  when, 
after  years  of  training,  they  have  become  capable  of  doing  the 
work  for  which  they  were  designed. —  Mary  E.  Callaghan, 
Secretary 

WOMEN'S  LITERARY   CLUB,   DUNKIRK 

10  years  ago  27  women  banded  for  "  the  pursuit  of  study  as  a 
means  of  intellectual  culture  and  general  improvement."  This 
was  the  outcome  of  a  course  of  parlor  lectures  on  English  history 
given  by  Miss  E.  C.  Lapham  whose  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
stimulated  the  fainthearted  to  crystallize  their  desires  into  ac- 
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tion.     A  program  of  work  for  the  ensuing  year  was  prepared  by- 
Miss  Lapham,  the  study  being  that  of  English  history  and  liter- 
ature, conducted  by  means  of  essays  and  discussions.     After  three 
years  spent  on  England,  the  land  of  the  shamrock  received  our 
attention.     We  spent  one  year  among  its  bogs  and  lakes,  alter- 
nately heated  with  indignation  at  the  eviction  system  and  its 
landlords,  or  brimming  with  sympathy  for  the  poor  Irish  peasant. 
From  Ireland  we  came  ne  xt  to  our  own  "  laud  of  the  free,"  where, 
after  two  years'  study  of  its  history  and  literature  beginning  with 
prehistoric  America,  our  patriotism  was  still  unsatisfied  and  a 
supplementary  year's  study  was  added.     We  then  visited  la  belle 
France,   where  for    two  years   we   were   interested   and   fasci- 
nated  by  the  wonderful   characters   as  they  passed  in  review 
before  us ;  Louis  14,  the  indomitable  Richelieu,  Napoleon,  down 
through  all  the  changes  of  that  most  changeful  nation  to  the  day 
of  Sadi-Carnot.     Last  year  we  began  a  two  years'  study  of  Ger- 
man history  and  literature  with  which  most  interesting  work  we 
shall  be  occupied  through  the  winter  of  1895-9  >.      We  are  an 
incorporated  club  with  membership  limited  to  50,  since  at  pres- 
ent we  hold  our  meetings  at  the  homes  of  the  members.     We 
were  incorporated  in  188'.*,  and  have  tbe  nucleus  of  a  building 
fund  with  which  some  day,  when  it  shall  have  grown  to  goodly 
increase,  we  hope  to  make  for  ourselves  a  club  house.     We  are 
members  of  the  New  York  State  federation  of  women's  clubs 
sending  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  met  in  New  York 
last  November  for  organization.     We  have  an  executive  com- 
mittee formed  of  the  president,  two  vice-presidents,  correspond- 
ing secretary,  recording  secretary,  treasurer  and  two  auditors. 
Our  dues  are  $L  a  year.     We  meet  every  Tuesday  from  October 
to  March.     Our   regular  meetings   are  varied   by  the   business 
meeting  which  occurs  in  March  at  which  officers  are  elected  for 
the  coming  year,  reports  of  outgoing  officers  read,  dues  paid,  the 
work  for  the  ensuing  year  assigned  to  different  members  and 
other  necessary  business  transacted.     Two  critics  are  also  chosen 
on  that  day  or  within  a  week,  by  each  of  the  members,  to  criticize 
her  paper,  lead  in  discussion  and  be  with  her  generally  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  the  day  on  which  she  reads  her  paper. 
A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  year  is  the  mid-winter  evening 
meeting  and  also  the  evening  meeting  in  the  spring  at  the  close 
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of  the  club  year,  to  which  guests  are  usually  invited,  a  literary 
and  musical  program  carried  out,  refreshments  served,  toasts 
given  and  the  social  element  introduced.  The  club  has  issued 
two  women's  calendars  one  in  1890  and  one  in  189 1 .  These  pretty 
booklets  were  very  successful  and  brought  to  the  club  much  com- 
mendation as  well  as  a  substantial  pecuniary  return.  During  our 
10  years'  existence  public  lectures  have  been  given  under  auspices 
of  the  club,  and  also  home  entertainments  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  our  much  cherished  building  fund. 

Our  plan  of  work,  our  business  methods,  our  purposes,  and 
results  have  been  asked  for ;  three  I  have  tried  to  give,  the  last — 
who  can  tell  ?  Organization,  for  a  common  interest  and  purpose 
has  brought  to  us  as  to  all,  greater  sympathy,  leniency  in  judg- 
ment, a  broader  outlook,  greater  power  of  concentration  of 
thought,  power  also  of  giving  that  thought  expression,  more  con- 
fidence and  self-possession.  It  has  developed  latent  gifts,  enabl- 
ing each  to  bring  to  the  common  storehouse  of  good,  that  in 
which  she  is  most  successful.  If  our  club  has  so  helped  its 
members,  who  can  trace  how  far  its  influence  has  reached, 
through  the  enriching  and  sweetening  of  the  homes  brought 
under  their  sway. —  Sauah  B.  Dkiggs 

UNITY  CLUB,  ALBANY 

The  Unity  club  is  a  group  of  about  50  persons  who  come 
together  to  study  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  higher  criticism.  The 
purpose  is  to  examine  all  the  facts  in  a  reverent  but  scientific 
spirit.  The  Bible  is  studied  historically  as  the  literature  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  The  era  of  the  great  prophets  of  the  Sth 
century  B.  C.  forms  the  starting  point  of  study.  The  state 
library  supplied  100  volumes  of  the  best  and  most  recent  literature 
on  the  subject. 

The  club  meets  every  week.  Certain  books  which  bear  on  the 
particular  subject  of  the  evening  have  been  recommended  by  the 
leader  at  the  previous  meeting,  so  that  the  exercises  of  the  eve- 
ning are  of  the  nature  of  a  free  parliament.  The  leader  opens 
the  discussion  by  a  half  hour  lecture ;  then  as  many  as  are  inter- 
ested participate  in  the  discussion.  In  order  that  all  phases  of 
the  subject  may  receive  proper  attention  particular  questions 
which  require  special  study  are  previously  assigned  to  different 
individuals. 
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A  small  fee  sufficient  to  cover  all  necessary  expenses  is  imposed 
•on  all  regular  members.  The  average  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  club  has  been  38. —  Rev.  William  Milton  Bkundage, 
President 

CLIO  CLUB,  NKW  YORK 

Clio  was  organized  October  1,  1888  and  on  February  14:,  1895 
was  incorporated  as  the  Clio  club  of  New  York  city.  The  club 
is  composed  of  50  active  members  who  meet  every  Monday 
afternoon  from  October  to  May.  Authors  and  their  works  are 
studied.  The  one  in  charge  of  the  program  for  the  da}^  reads  an 
original  paper  or  gives  a  talk  on  the  life  and  works  of  the  author 
under  discussion  after  which  about  six  members  previously  noti- 
fied read  selections  from  his  works  Current  topic  meetings  are 
also  held  at  which  papers  are  read.  At  the  social  meetings, 
guests  are  invited  and  a  talk  or  reading  given  by  some  noted 
man  or  woman. — Mrs  A.  J.  Shipman,  Secretary 

COLUMBIAN  CLUB,  GROTON 

The  Columbian  club  was  organized  in  1892  and  now  has  a 
membership  of  19.  At  first  the  work  of  the  club  wis  desultory, 
embracing  a  variety  of  subjects  but  it  has  gradually  developed 
into  connected  work. with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  increase 
in  attendance  and  interest  is  noticeable. 

In  the  fall  of  1891,  the  club  became  associated  with  the  Boston 
Society  to  encourage  studies  at  home  and  commenced  the  study 
of  ancie  it  history.  The  great  benefit  derived  from  this  society 
has  been  the  list  of  valuable  reference  books  which  they  furnish 
on  each  subject. 

The  following  program,  for  a  meeting  devoted  to  King  Lear, 
shov\s  the  character  of  the  work  done  : 

Roll  call  was  responded  to  with  quotations. 
Paper  :  History  of  the  drama. 

Paper  :  Historic  legend  of  Lear  and  his  three  daughters. 
Paper  :  Drama  of  King  Lear. 

Character  sketches  of  Lear,  Earl  of  Kent,  Cordelia,  Goneril 
.and  Rno'an  and  the  Earl  of  Gloster 

Booth's  and  Irving's  interpietations  of  the  character  of  Lear. 
Readings  selected  from  the  play. 
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Discussion  of  the  chief  aim  of  the  play,  the  lessons  it  teaches, 
and  its  morality. 

A  review  of  current  topics  is  a  feature  of  every  meeting  of  our 
club  in  addition  to  the  work  laid  down  in  the  program,  each 
member  giving  what  has  most  interested  her.  The  study  of 
"Wallace's  Prince  of  India,  with  special  relation  to  contemporary 
history  and  religions,  occupied  14  weeks,  the  following  papers 
being  presented  : 

Biography  of  Gen.  Lev  Wallace;  Legend  of  the  "Wandering 
Jew;  The  crusades;  Byzantine  empire;  Turkish  empire;  The 
Epicureans;  Growth  of  the  Christian  religion;  Religion  of 
Buddha;  Religion  of  Zoroaster;  Religion  of  Confucius;  Astro- 
logy ;  History  of  the  Jews. 

At  each  meeting  some  member  gave  a  synopsis  of  a  portion  of 
the  story,  and  two  papers  were  read,  followed  b}T  a  discussion 
and  explanation  of  obscure  allusions  or  references. — Mrs  C.  O. 
Rhodes,  Secretary 

FORTXIGHTLY  CLUB,  BROOKLYN 

The  object  of  this  club  is  to  encourage  literary  work  and  arouse 
an  interest  in  questions  of  the  day.  The  plan  of  work  is  pre- 
pared by  the  executive  committee,  composed  of  the  president, 
vice-president  and  one  member  appointed  by  the  president. 

The  first  year,  1891-95,  12  meetings  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Spain  and  two  evenings  to  debate  on  questions  of  general 
interest. 

CIVIC  LEAGUE  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  INSTITUTE,  YONKERS 

The  Civic  league  is  a  department  of  the  Woman's  institute, 
organized  under  action  of  the  trustees  January  22,  1895,  for 
the  promotion  of  an  interest  in  and  study  of  civic  affairs  by 
means  of  lectures,  classes,  special  libraries,  etc.  It  endeavors  by 
active  cooperation  with  the  city  and  other  authorities  to  promote 
a  higher  public  spirit  and  better  social  order. 

In  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  institute,  the  following 
officers  of  the  league  were  appointed  :  Miss  Mary  Marshall  But- 
ler, chairman;  Mrs  William  Sh&rm&n,  secretary  ;  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Butler,  treasurer. 
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Any  woman  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Civic  league  may 
become  a  member  by  pajment  of  $L  annually,  which  entitles  her 
to  attend  the  regular  meetings,  to  serve  on  the  section  commit- 
tee ;  to  enter  the  classes,  to  use  the  library,  etc. 

Section  committees.  In  order  to  develop  the  work  of  the 
league  most  actively  and  efficiently  in  various  localities,  the  city 
has  been  divided  into  sections,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  members  living  in  that  section.  The 
leader  of  each  committee  is  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
league.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  section  committee  to  study  the 
needs  of  its  particular  locality  and  to  devise  the  best  methods  for 
advancing  the  objects  of  the  league  there,  and  to  report  through 
its  leader  at  the  general  meetings. 

While  each  committee  may  appoint  its  own  place  and  time  of 
meeting  and  is  free  to  plan  its  own  methods  of  work,  no  new 
work  is  to  be  undertaken  nor  any  expense  incurred  for  which  the 
league  would  be  responsible,  without  the  approval  of  the  officers 
of  the  league ;  and  all  matters  that  call  for  cooperation  of  the 
city  authorities  must  be  communicated  in  writing  to  the  secretary 
of  the  league  for  official  action.  The  officers  and  section  leaders 
shall  meet  on  the  call  of  the  chairman  to  confer  as  to  best 
methods  of  advancing  the  league  and  to  plan  new  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  object  of  the  league  is  two-fold,  educa- 
tional and  cooperative.  It  does  not  desire  to  duplicate  work  but 
to  arouse  a  united  and  enlightened  public  sentiment  in  civic  mat- 
ters which  will  benefit  existing  societies. 

Besides  the  general  meetings  in  the  Institute  hall,  classes  for 
study  on  civic  subjects  will  be  organized  and  the  social  parlor 
at  the  institute  arranged  as  a  reading-room  with  books  of  refer- 
ence on  civic  subjects.  A  course  of  five  lectures  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  be  given  by  Miss  Jane  Slocum 
beginning  Xovember  1,  1895. 

The  practical  work  already  taken  up  is  cooperation  with  the 
city  authorities  toward  cleaner  streets  and  better  conditions  of 
public  health,  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  instruction  in  civic  matters  in  the  public,  parochial  and 
private  schools  and  the  circulation  of  the  cards  relating  to  the 
city  ordinances  issued  by  the  board  of  public  works  and  police. 
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SOCIETY  FOK  POLITICAL  STIDY,   NEW  YOKK 

In  April  1885  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Woman 
Suffrage  league  of  New  York  to  organize  the  following  autumn 
a  society  for  the  study  of  the  government  of  our  country.  A 
call  was  sent  to  women  belonging  to  the  league  and  also  to 
other  societies  of  women,  to  meet  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Hannah 
Allen,  36  Irving  place,  November  16,  1885.  About  30  women 
responded  to  the  call  and  organized  the  Society  for  political 
study.  Municipal  and  state  government,  its  officers  and  depart- 
ments, were  the  subjects  of  study  during  the  first  year. 

The  next  year  we  took  up  the  national  government,  the  papers 
including  a  history  of  the  constitution,  and  the  different  admin- 
istrations with  the  important  events  in  each. 

In  the  years  following  there  have  been  papers  on  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day,  such  as  the  tariff,  protection,  free  trade, 
reconstruction,  reciprocity,  annexation  of  Canada,  international 
copyright,  telegraphs  and  railroads  nationalized,  bimetallism, 
banking  system.  "We  have  also  had  papers  on  education,  political 
economy  and  historical  matters,  the  history  of  commerce  and  of 
slavery  and  of  the  different  political  parties.  One  year  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  South  American  republics  and  other 
small  republics.  Last  year  we  again  devoted  to  the  study  of 
municipal  affairs,  commencing  with  the  city  charter.  Next  year 
subjects  are  taken  from  the  new  state  constitution.  Meetings  will 
be  held  at  111  Madison  avenue  at  3  o'clock  Tuesdavs,  beginning- 
October  15. 

Some  of  the  interesting  features  of  our  meetings  are  that  the 
papers  are  all  written  by  members  ;  after  the  reading  of  the  paper 
one  of  the  members  is  called  to  the  chair,  so  that  each  one  has 
an  opportunity  to  preside.  The  papers  are  discussed  and  an 
opportunity  given  for  the  study  of  parliamentary  practice. — 
Emily  L.  Wakeman 

MONDAY  EVENING  CLUB.  WESTFIELD 

Like  most  study  clubs  throughout  the  country,  the  Monday 
evening  club  is  an  organization  of  women.  It  belongs  both  to 
the  General  federation  of  women's  clubs  and  to  the  New  York 
State  federation  of  women's  clubs.  In  membership  it  is  limited 
to  40  active  and  10  associate  members.     During  eight  months  of 
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the  year  it  holds  weekly  literary  meetings  and  gives  occasional 
social  entertainments.  The  club  has  not  a  house  of  its  own,  but 
rents  large,  pleasant  rooms  in  the  center  of  the  village. 

Besides  the  regular  officers,  the  club  annually  elects  a  critic 
and  standing  committees  on  literature,  entertainment  and  rooms. 

The  literature  committee  chooses  the  subject  for  the  year's 
work,  prepares  the  outline,  and  assigns  topics  to  the  active  mem- 
bers. Each  member  has  a  printed  copy  of  the  year's  program, 
and  besides  preparing  her  own  particular  part  of  the  work,  is 
supposed  in  her  reading  to  follow  the  entire  course.  Most  of  the 
members  prepare  written  papers  on  their  topics.  Some,  how- 
ever, speak  with  the  aid  of  a  few  notes  only,  and  some  with  no 
notes  whatever.  The  latter  courses  have  been  encouraged  as 
tending  to  give  self-reliance  and  readiness.  In  debates  and  dis- 
cussions papers  are  generally  discarded  as  the  speakers  warm  up 
to  their  subjects.  One  interesting  feature  of  the  meetings  is  the 
roll-call,  at  which,  instead  of  responding  "  present,"  members 
will  at  one  meeting  give  quotations  from  some  particular  author, 
at  another,  a  current  event ;  or  an  "item  of  interest."  In  this 
way  each  member  is  made  to  take  part,  at  least  in  a  small  way, 
in  every  meeting.  The  club  is  thoroughly  business-like  and 
adheres  strictly  to  parliamentary  rules. 

During  a  period  of  15  years  various  courses  of  study  have  been 
taken.  The  club  has  been  a  "  travelers'  club."  It  has  studied 
English  literature  and  American  constitutional  history,  and  the 
last  two  years  it  has  devoted  to  Our  country.  This  coming  year 
French  literature  of  the  17 th  and  18th  centuries  is  to  be  taken  up. 

By  way  of  social  entertainment  the  club  occasionally  concludes 
its  regular  literary  meetings  with  informal  "  afternoon  tea." 
Several  times  during  the  year  more  elaborate  entertainments  are 
given,  to  which  guests  outside  the  club  are  invited.  These  social 
meetings  are  of  a  literary  or  musical  character.  Sometimes  a 
short  play  is  given,  or  some  distinguished  guest  or  member  of 
the  club  makes  a  short  address.  The  most  successful  entertain- 
ment of  this  year  was  a  banquet  given  on  Washington's  birthday. 
Old-time  costumes  were  worn,  and  prominent  men  and  women 
of  the  revolutionary  period  were  personated.  The  patriotic  and 
appropriate  toasts  of  the  evening  were  graceful^  and  cleverly 
responded  to  by  club  members  and  a  few  chosen  guests. 
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Of  the  results  of  the  club's  work  it  is  difficult  to  speak  accu- 
rately. The  knowledge  gained  of  the  subjects  studied  is,  of 
course,  one  good  and  definite  result.  However,  there  are  other 
and  better  results  of  a  more  intangible  nature.  The  club  and 
its  members  have  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other  with  a  steady 
growth  and  development.  From  a  small  and  informal  reading 
circle  the  club  has  grown  to  be  an  important  and  recognized 
literarv  force  in  the  village.  Manv  of  the  members  have  not 
had  the  advantages  of  higher  education  and  the  club  has  helped 
to  bring  them  out  from  narrow,  uninteresting  lives  into  touch 
with  the  literary  activity  of  the  world.  It  has  furnished  an 
impetus  to  those  who  would  not  work  by  themselves  and  has 
awakened  a  desire  for  deeper  reading  and  study.  The  best 
results  of  the  club's  work  may  perhaps  be  described  not  as  its 
literary  attainments,  but  as  an  improved  attitude  toward  litera- 
ture not  only  among  its  members,  but  throughout  the  entire 
village. —  Frances  Patterson  Faust 

FORTNIGHTLY  CULTURE  CLUB,  MEDINA 

The  Fortnightly  culture  club  of  Medina  was  organized  in 
1891.  Its  object  is  the  literary  and  social  culture  of  its  members. 
Meetings  are  held  fortnightly  from  October  1  to  May  1,  and  the 
w^ork  is  dme  under  direction  of  the  Boston  Society  to  encourage 
studies  at  home. 

The  club  is  composed  of  25  busy  women  who  have  not  time 
for  a  large  amount  of  work,  so  subjects  are  chosen  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  such  a  club.  General  American  literature  was 
the  subject  for  1S91-95,  and  the  present  year  we  are  studying 
five  American  authors,  Cooper,  Parkman,  Whittier,  Hawthorne 
and  Holmes.  The  lives  of  these  writers,  different  phases  of 
their  work  and  reviews  of  some  of  their  productions  are  pre- 
sented in  papers  or  informal  talks.  Other  features  of  the  work 
are  the  answering  to  roll  call  with  quotations  from  the  author  of 
the  evening,  the  discussion  of  current  events  and  criticisms  of 
the  pronunciation  and  use  of  words. —  Lena  G.  Bowen,  Secretary 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  CLUB,  HAVERSTRAW 

This  club,  organized  in  1893,  has  a  membership  of  17.  Meet- 
ings are  held  on  alternate  Tuesda}7  afternoons  and  a  carefully 
prepared  program  is  carried  out,  consisting  of  quotations,  a  paper, 
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readings  and  conversation  on  some  assigned  topic.  English 
authors  were  studied  in  1394-95  and  German  history  will  be  the 
subject  for  1S95-9G. 

SATURDAY  CLUB,  LOCKPOKT 

The  Saturda}7  club  of  Lockport  began  its  existence  January  25, 
1890,  and  grew  out  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  the  preced- 
ing winter,  by  Mrs  Spalding  Evans,  who  became  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  club.  These  lectures  on  French  and  English  history 
having  been  given  on  Saturday,  the  club  became  the  Saturday 
club,  a  modest  as  well  as  a  commemorative  name. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  Saturday  club  was 
considered  an  experiment,  bat  before  the  first  year  was  over 
sufficient  interest  and  enthusiasm  had  been  aroused  to  assure  its 
success  as  a  literary  club.  During  the  first  year  meetings  were 
held  weekly,  but  since  that  time  the  work  has  been  begun  earlier, 
and  meetings  have  been  held  fortnightly.  This  arrangement 
has  been  found  more  satisfactory,  in  case  of  unavoidable  changes. 
It  is  usually  arranged  that  12  meetings  shall  be  held,  so  that  the 
close  of  the  season  shall  come  some  time  in  April.  No  refresh- 
ments are  allowed,  except  at  the  last  meeting,  when  the  hostess 
is  at  liberty  to  serve  tea  and  cake,  with  ices  or  some  trifling 
dainty  of  that  sort.  A  woman  wise  in  her  generation,  the 
immortal  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  once  said,  that  refreshments 
were  the  rock  on  which  many  a  literary  society  had  foundered. 
The  Saturday  club  has  kept  this  sage  maxim  well  in  mind,  and 
has  therefore  carefully  frowned  down  any  attempts  to  introduce 
refreshments  of  even  the  slightest  kind,  till  the  work  for  the  year 
is  over,  and  the  last  paper  read. 

During  the  first  year  topics  of  papers  were  left  to  the  individual 
taste  of  each  writer,  and  were  mostly  biographical  in  character. 
The  second  year  the  time  was  divided  between  the  stage, 
famous  dramatists  ancient  and  modern,  famous  players,  etc.,  and 
a  consideration  of  foreign  cities,  looked  at  from  various  points 
of  view,  both  historically  and  as  seen  by  modern  tourists. 

The  third  year  was  devoted  to  study  of  Germany,  considered 
with  regard  to  its  history,  literature,  religion,  social  institutions, 
art-treasures,  philosophy,  and  even  its  legends.  Two  afternoons 
were  also  given  up  to  German  music,  able  papers  being  read  on 
the  subject  of  the  lives  of  the  most  famous  German  musicians, 
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and  fine  selections  of  their  music  being-  rendered.  In  this  year 
also  was  introduced  the  custom  of  having  a  small  annual  fee  of 
25  cents,  to  cover  expense  of  well  printed  programs,  notices  in 
papers,;etc. 

The  fourth  year  of  its  work,  the  Saturday  club  took  up  the 
study  of  Italy,  in  the  same  way  that  Germany  was  studied  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year;  Rome,  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  with 
other  famous  cities,  and  the  great  deeds  done  in  them,  and  the 
great  men  who  there  lived  and  died,  made  a  most  interesting 
subject  of^literary  Avork. 

The  fifth  }Tear  was  given  to  study  of  American  history  and 
literature,  with  two  afternoons  devoted  to  American  music  and 
musicians.  Much  patriotic  feeling  was  aroused,  and  deep  interest 
manifested  in  our  native  land,  its  struggles  and  trials  and  its 
later^deveiopment  and  success. 

The  sixth  year  took  the  18th  century  as  the  ground  work  of 
study,  that  time  of  changing  ideas,  of  shifting  principles,  of  new 
philosophies  and  philosophers,  and  of  great  musicians.  This 
interesting  time  evoked  a  most  entertaining  series  of  papers,  in 
which  almost  every  notable  event  was  touched  on,  from  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne  to  those  of  Xapoleon  Bonaparte. 

While  not  aiming  to  accomplish  any  great  literary  work  the 
Saturday  club  may  justly  feel  that  it  has  brought  forward  for 
consideration  of  its  members  very  many  subjects  both  interesting 
and  instructive,  while  much  ability  hitherto  hidden  has  been 
brought  to  light.  A  greater  confidence,  both  in  reading  before 
the  club  and  in  writing  articles,  has  been  observed  as  time  has 
gone  by.  Many  women,  who,  during  the  first  year,  hesitated 
about  accepting  any  part  of  the  literary  work  of  the  club,  have 
since  that  time,  written  and  read  most  interesting  papers,  and  if 
as  great  improvement  should  be  observed  in  the  work  of  the 
coming  years,  the  Saturday  club  may  yet  hope  to  stand  foremost 
in  the  ranks  among  literary  clubs. —  Mes  M.  A.  B.  Evaxs 

EMERSON  CLUB,  MOUNT  VERNON 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Emerson  club  was  held  October  1, 
1895.  The  program  adopted  by  the  club  is  one  prepared  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Gannett,  and  published  by  the  National  bureau  of  unity 
clubs,  Boston.  Twelve  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Emerson's  first  series  of  essays. 
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FREDONTA  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  ART 

The  societ}T  was  organized  in  1884  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
a  knowledge  of  artists  and  their  works  and  cultivating  true 
artistic  taste. 

After  several  years  the  membership  had  increased  so  larcely 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  divide  the  club  into  sections, 
limited  in  number  to  25  members.  There  are  now  three  sections, 
A,  B  and  C,  containing  65  members  and  studying  respectively 
architecture,  painting  and  sculpture. 

Each  section  elects  its  own  chairman,  secretar}T  and  treasurer, 
the  chairmen  of  the  sections  constituting  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  society,  taking  precedence  in  order  as  the  sections  are  formed. 

A  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  are  each  year  elected  by 
the  whole  society  and  with  the  officers  of  the  various  sections 
form  an  executive  committee. 

The  line  of  work  followed  is  that  laid  out  in  Dr  Farrar's  Art 
topics.  Papers  are  prepared  by  the  members  and  read  at  the 
monthlv  meetings.  One  or  two  general  meetings  are  held  during 
the  year  when  various  art  topics  are  discussed. 

The  society  owns  a  number  of  standard  art  books  and  a  good 
collection  of  photographs. —  F.  B.  Pratt,  Secretary 

FREDOXIA    SHAKSPERE  CLUB 

The  club  was  organized  in  1885  to  study  the  writings  of  Shaks- 
pere  together  with  any  line  of  work  helpful  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose.  The  plays  were  read  in  chronologic  order 
and  carefully  studied,  with  discussion  of  the  text,  papers  being 
read  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  plays.  The  history  of  dramatic 
art  from  the  early  Greek  drama  to  the  Elizabethan  period  was 
studied  during  1894-95  and  Elizabethan  dramatists  will  be  the 
subject  for  1895-96.  The  club  is  striving  "  To  show  how  much 
of  Shakspere  shines  in  the  great  men,  his  contemporaries,  and 
how  far  in  his  divine  mind  and  manners  he  surpasses  them  and 
all  mankind." — Mrs  A.  D.  Dana,  Secretary 

NEW  CENTURY  CLUB,  UTICA 

The  New  century  club  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  New  York  December  13,  1893.  By  December  1894  the 
membership  of  the  club  was  250.     This  rapid  increase  in  member- 
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ship  and  the  growth  of  the  work  of  the  various  committees, 
specially  the  kitchen  garden  work,  made  the  purchase  of  a  home 
necessary.  On  May  1,  1895,  the  house-253  Genesee  st.  with  a  lot 
in  the  rear  on  which  an  auditorium  is  to  be  built,  was  purchased, 
the  club  thus  incurring  a  debt  of  x  If, 000.  This  the  members 
expect  to  pay  by  the  issue  of  interest-bearing  bonds  redeemable 
after  10  and  within  30  years. 

The  object  of  the  club  is  to  create  an  organized  center  of  action 
among  women  for  educational,  social  and  philanthropic  work. 
The  15  standing  committees  are  on  education,  kitchen-garden, 
literature,  government  and  history,  science,  economics,  current 
topics,  the  home,  music,  art,  hospitality,  criticism,  purchasing, 
printing  and  finance. 

During  the  year  1894-95  three  study  classes  were  formed 
within  the  club;  a  class  of  20  in  physical  culture  under  direction 
of  Mrs  F .  .  E.  Davies ;  a  class  of  12  in  social  science  who  made  the 
Chautauqua  extension  lectures  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Small  the  basis  of 
their  work ;  and  a  class  for  the  critical  study  of  Browning's  Sor- 
dello  under  leadership  of  Miss  Irene  Sargent.  A  housekeeper's 
club  was  also  organized  by  the  home  committee  for  the  study  of 
domestic  science. 

Kitchen-garden  classes  with  a  membership  of  60  children  held 
their  meetings  in  the  club  house.  The  mothers  of  many  of  these 
children  attend  the  mothers  classes  held  every  two  weeks  by  the 
committee  on  economics. 

A  class  for  the  study  of  English  literature  has  been  formed  for 
the  coming  year  and  lectures  will  be  given  by  Mrs  Mary  B. 
Hedges ;  also  a  class  in  civil  government  using  Fiske's  Civil  gov- 
ernment as  a  text-book. 

LITEKARY  CLUB   OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE   MESSIAH,  BUFFALO       • 

The  Literary  club  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  is  essentially 
a  history  club,  and  was  organized  in  1880.  -The  club  has  spent 
three  years  on  American  hist  ory,  literature  and  art,  three  on 
English,  two  each  on  French  and  German,  and  one  year  each  on 
Ireland,  Spain,  Italy  and  Greece,  with  a  brief  study  of  their  lit- 
erature and  art. 

The  original  aim  of  the  club  was  to  foster  a  taste  for  systematic 
reaoing.  and  the  improvement  from  year  to  year  in  all  branches 
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of  its  work,  shows  that  the  policy  of  a  systematic  course  of  study 
was  a  wise  one. 

The  membership  has  grown  from  46  to  165,  of  whom  50  are 
elected,  and  the  waiting  list  is  always  large.  There  are  also  five 
honorary  members. 

The  club  issues  for  each  course  a  calendar  of  topics  and  refer 
ence  list,  which  last  year  included  a  list  of  magazine  articles. 
The  meetings  are  held  in  the  church  parlors,  Wednesda}T  after- 
noons from  November  to  April. 

At  each  session,  one  or  more  short  papers  are  read,  followed  by 
an  informal  discussion  in  which  the  progress  of  civilization,  the 
politics,  and  a  contrast  with  other  nations  for  the  same  period,  are 
frequent  topics.  These  discussions  are  interesting,  and  are  a  fine 
test  of  the  personal  interest  of  the  members,  and  of  the  extent  of 
their  reading. 

The  coming  winter's  work  is  the  study  of  Egypt,  its  history 
and  antiquities.  An  archeological  committee  will  report  from 
week  to  week  on  the  subject  for  study.  A  new  departure  is  the 
registering  of  the  club  with  the  Extension  department  of  New 
York,  and  our  facilities  for  work  will  be  much  greater,  with  the 
use  of  a  traveling  library  of  100  volumes,  specially  selected  for 
our  course  of  stud\T,  and  duplicating  many  which  are  in  our  large 
Buffalo  libraries,  but  which  will  be  much  called  for  during  the 
season. —  Lura  Newman,  Secretary 

CATHEDRAL  LIBRARY  HEADING  CHICLES,  NEW  YORK 

These  circles,  of  which  there  are  two,  numbering  altogether 
about  50  members,  were  established  respectively  in  1889  and 
1892.  The  first  circle  was  begun  as  a  Magazine  club,  but  by 
general  consent  was,  almost  immediately  after  its  inception,  con- 
tinued as  a  study  club  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The 
second  circle  was  the  outcome  of  the  first  session  of  the  Catholic 
summer  school  held  in  New  London.  The  object  of  these  circles 
is  to  direct  systematically  the  reading  of  its  members  in  chosen 
lines.  They  aim  at  securing  the  best  results  from  the  time  and 
energy  spent  in  reading.  Desultory  reading  is  discouraged  and 
definite  courses  of  leading  are  insisted  on.  Thoroughness  is 
thus  obtained.  The  mind  is  benefited  by  the  training.  Knowl- 
edge becomes  accurate.      The  special  object  of  these  circles  is  to 
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direct  the  reading  of  its  members  in  catholic  lines,  developing 
sympathy  with  catholic  thought,  teaching  an  appreciation  of  the 
breadth  and  beauty  of  catholic  truth,  stimulating  an  interest  in 
catholic  literature  by  suggesting  its  wealth.  These  ends  are  at- 
tained mainly  by  courses  of  historical  reading,  and  that  historical 
reading  is  chiefly  ecclesiastical,  as  the  history  of  the  church  is 
coextensive  with  the  history  of  modern  nations,  and  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  great  questions  that  engage  men's  attention. 
Variety  is  secured  by  occasional  courses  of  reading  in  literature, 
always  treated  from  the  catholic  point  of  view. 

The  method  pursued  is  simple  but  effective.  The  director, 
who  is  a  priest,  prepares  a  systematic  course  of  reading  on  the 
subject  selected.  At  the  meetings  the  relative  importance  and 
the  purpose  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  course  are  pointed 
out.  The  course  itself  admits  of  election  on  the  part  of  the 
members,  allowing  them  to  read  as  deeply  as  they  choose  on 
the  subject  proposed.  The  courses  of  historical  reading  have 
been  commended  by  so  able  a  critic  as  Brother  Azarias  in  his 
little  volume  on  Boohs  and  reading.  After  indicating  the  best 
way  of  studying  the  history  of  a  people,  he  states  that  the  method 
therein  described  by  him  is  that  followed  by  the  Cathedral  library 
reading  circles  of  New  York."  The  Cathedral  free  circulating 
library  supplies  the  books  indicated  in  the  course,  withdrawing 
them  from  general  circulation  so  that  the  members  can  pursue 
their  reading  without  interruption.  The  members  pledge  them- 
selves to  read  for  at  least  15  minutes  daily,  in  some  of  the  books 
of  the  course.  Voluntary  failure  is  visited  with  a  self :im posed 
fine  determined  in  advance  by  the  will  of  the  circle. 

Each  member  is  required  to  note  on  a  slip  provided  for  the 
purpose,  whether  the  required  time  for  reading  has  been  spent 
each  day,  stating  in  case  of  omission  whether  the  same  was 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  adding  the  amount  of  fine  in  the  former 
event;  indicating  also  the  book,  and  the  number  of  pages  read. 
These  reports,  together  with  the  accumulated  fines,  are  handed 
to  the  secretary  at  each  meeting. 

Meetings  are  held  once  a  month  from  October  to  June  inclu- 
sive. At  these  meetings  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  course  is 
explained    by  the  director,  who   suggests  broadly   the   line   of 
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investigation  to  be  pursued  and  states  current  objections  to  the 
views  or  principles  dominating  the  course.  An  appreciation  of 
the  different  authors  and  questions  involved  is  given,  and  special 
lines  on  subsidiary  questions  are  indicated.  Incidentally  papers 
treating  of  some  of  these  special  topics  are  read  by  members 
who  have  been  designated  in  advance,  and  the  general  subject 
under  consideration  then  follows.  Questions  that  have  been  pre- 
viously proposed  in  writing  are  answered  by  the  director.  The 
routine  business  ended,  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
social  enjoyment. 

The  motto  of  the  circle  is  "  Nulla  dies  sine  linca  "  as  indicative 
of  its  method  and  work.  Its  colors  are  the  papal  colors,  gold 
and  v  hite. 

Each  circle  is  governed  by  a  director  (who  is  the  same  for 
both)  a  president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer.  The  director 
supervises  in  all  its  details  the  intellectual  work  of  the  circle, 
prepares  the  different  courses,  etc.  He  inspects  and  signs  the 
reports  before  they  are  returned  to  the  members. 

The  president,  usually  appointed  by  the  director,  presides  at  all 
the  meetings  of  the  circle,  and  directs  its  business  workings, 
superintends  the  circulation  of  books,  etc.  The  secretary  notifies 
the  members  of  the  time  and  place  of  meetings,  collects  the 
monthly  reports  and  gives  them  to  the  director;  collects  the  fines 
and  transmits  them  to  the  treasurer.  The  treasurer  collects  the 
dues  and  keeps  an  account  of  the  finances  of  the  circle. 

There  is  an  initiation  fee  and  an  annual  fee,  the  amount  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  circle.  The  money  obtained  by 
these  fees  is  given  to  the  Cathedral  library  for  the  purchase  of 
the  books  used  in  the  different  courses.  The  expenses  for  postage, 
stationery,  etc.  are  met  by  a  tax  levied  whenever  necessary. 

Public  lectures  are  given  from  time  to  time  under  the  auspices 
of  the  circle.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures  are  in  the  line  of 
reading  done  by  the  circle,  and  in  some  instances  many  of  the 
lecturer's  notes  have  been  prepared  by  members  of  the  circle, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  admirable  manual  of 
Brother  Azarias,  Bools  and  reading,  which  serves  as  a  guide  in  the 
method  of  reading.  The  following  courses  of  reading  have  been 
pursued  by  these  two  circles  since  their  inception :  Gregory  7, 
and   the   reformation   of   the   11th   century;  the   crusades;  the 
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reformers  of  the  13th  century,  St  Dominic  and  St  Francis  ; 
Thomas  Becket ;  Tennyson  ;  Longfellow ;  modern  catholic  novel- 
ists; some  recent  secular  novels;  Christopher  Columbus  and 
the  discovery  of  America.  The  course  in  scripture  pursued  last 
year  by  both  these  circles  was  found  to  be  specially  interest- 
ing as  it  was  both  critical  and  literary.  The  subject  chosen, 
namely,  the  book  of  Job,  was  admirably  adapted  to  give  an  insight 
into  the  rich  literary  treasures  contained  in  the  Bible.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  session  the  following  questions  were  proposed 
to  the  members,  and  the  answers  were  exceedingly  satisfactory, 
showing  that  much  intelligent  work  had  been  accomplished 
during  the  year. 

1  State  the  most  probable  opinion  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
book  of  Job ;  as  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  written  ;  and  as  to 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  history  or  a  parable. 

2  State  the  geographical  situation  that  best  corresponds  with 
the  location  described  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Job. 

3  State  the  reasons  (1)  for  its  literary  excellence;  (2)  for  its 
being  considered  the  epic  of  the  Hebrew  race ;  also  indicate  how 
it  differs  from  the  epics  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  and  show  how 
the  difference  was  to  be  expected. 

4  State  briefly  the  argument  of  the  poem  and  indicate  its 
structural  divisions. 

5  What  is  the  best  interpretation  of  the  words  rendered  in  the 
Yulgate  CXIX,  verse  25,  "  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  in  the  last  day  I  shall  rise  out  of  the  earth"?  verse  26  "And 
I  shall  be  clothed  again  with  my  skin  and  in  my  flesh  and  I  shall 
see  my  God."  On  what  grounds  can  you  defend  that  interpre- 
tation ? 

6  Indicate  the  precise  force  of  the  word  rendered  "Redeemer" 
in  verse  25  and  show  why  it  can  not  be  restricted  to  its  primary 
meaning  in  this  passage. 

7  By  what  reasons  can  you  prove  that  XIX,  verses  23  and  24 
must  refer  to  verses  25  and  following? 

8  How  do  you  explain  that  Job  was  not  guilty  of  sin  in  his 
malediction  of  the  day  of  his  birth? 

9  "What  was  the  relative  position  of  Job  and  his  friends  in 
each  of  the  three  circles  of  the  debate  ? 

10  How  was  the  conduct  of  Job's  friends  the  supreme  trial  of 
his  patience  ? 
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2  Maccabees  C.  XI T,  43  and  following,  is  used  as  a  scriptural 
proof  of  the  dogma  of  purgatory  and  the  utility  of  prayers  for  the 
dead.  Its  strength  as  an  argument  is  denied  by  biblical  protestants 
on  the  ground  that  the  2  Maccabees  is  not  a  canonical  book 
therefore  has  no  divine  authority.  Indicate  the  arguments  for 
the  canonicity  of  this  book  as  recognized  by  the  Roman  catholic 
church.  Show  also  that  the  argument  is  strong  even  if  the 
inspiration  of  the  rook  were  not  admitted. 

When  the  circles  were  reading  the  course  on  the  reformers  of 
the  13th  century,  it  was  found  that  in  order  to  make  them  fully 
acquainted  with  the  great  work  accomplished  by  St  Thomas  of 
Aquinas,  it  would  be  necessary  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles 
of  scholastic  philosophy.  Accordingly,  lectures  were  given 
every  week  on  mental  philosophy  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
scholastic  terms.  These  lectures  were  very  well  attended.  It  is 
proposed  during  the  coming  term  to  carry  on  a  threefold  course, 
historical,  literary  and  scriptural.  The  subject  of  the  historical 
course  will  be  Joan  of  Arc  and  her  times,  the  literary  course  will 
embrace  the  current  books  of  essays,  and  the  scriptural  course 
will  deal  with  the  Gospel  of  St  John. —  Joseph  H.  McMahon 

HISTORICAL  CONVERSATION  CLUB,  ALBION 

The  subjects  studied  by  the  club  are  historical ;  i.  e.  history 
with  the  many  kindred  subjects  suggested  by  it,  as  art,  archi- 
tecture, biography,  politics  and  philosophy.  A  conversational 
method  of  work  is  adopted  at  the  meetings  and  discussion  is 
encouraged.  Topics  are  assigned  early  in  the  year  so  that  time 
is  given  for  preparation  and  excellent  work  is  done. 

Four  years  have  been  spent  on  American  history  and  the 
present  year  the  club  will  return  to  the  study  of  the  earliest 
civilizations. 

The  club  has  existed  17  years  and  has  accomplished  much  in- 
tellectually and  socially,  though  results  in  these  lines  are  due 
also  to  the  Albion  historical  club,  which  is  older  and  equally 
successful. 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN  READING  CIRCLE,  DUNKIRK 

The  circle  holds  weekly  meetings  from  September  to  July  and 
during    1891-^5   devoted   18  meetings  to  the   study  of  ancient 
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Greece.  One  paper  is  read  at  each  meeting  and  this  is  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  subject  led  by  the  literary  director.  Each 
essayist  selects  a  member  of  the  circle  to  criticize  her  paper  and 
to  be  with  her  responsible  for  the  program  of  the  evening  on 
which  it  is  read. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are  a  chairman,  an  assistant  chairman, 
a  secretary  and  a  librarian.  The  pastor  or  any  other  priest 
designed  by  him  is  the  literary  director. 

JUDEAN  CLUB,  ROCHESTER 

The  Judean  club  was  organized  August  13,  1S95  with  the 
object  of  advancing  its  members  in  the  knowledge  of  Jewish  his- 
tory and  literature  and  of  creating  among  them  a  spirit  of  unity 
and  friendship. 

The  club  is  managed  by  an  executive  council  consisting  of  the 
officers,  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer  and 
three  members  appointed  by  the  president.  The  council  arranges 
all  the  exercises,  invites  speakers  and  recommends  the  purchase 
of  all  literature.  Weekly  meetings  will  be  held  from  September 
to  June  and  the  study  of  different  periods  of  Jewish  history  will 
be  taken  up  systematically. 

SALAMANCA  SALMAGUNDI  SOCIETY 

This  society  was  organized  in  1890  with  a  limited  membership 
of  30.  Various  topics  were  studied  the  first  year  after  which 
systematic  work  was  begun  in  English  history  and  literature  last- 
ing through  the  year.  American  history  and  literature  were 
then  studied  for  two  years  and  French  history  is  the  subject  for 
1835-96.  The  programs  consist  of  readings,  papers  and  dis- 
cussions in  which  each  member  is  expected  to  be  ready  to  assist. 
All  papers  are  limited  to  20  minutes.  Weekly  meetings  are  held 
from  October  to  March. 

LADIES  LITERARY  CLUB,  MASSENA 

The  Ladies  literary  club  was  organized  in  October  1893  with  a 
membership  of  15,  which  has  gradually  increased  to  30.  Ameri- 
can authors  and  their  works  were  studied  two  years ;  English 
authors  will  be  the  subject  of  study  for  1895-96.     The  programs 
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consist  of  quotations  from  the  author  under  discussion,  followed 
by  biography,  brief  sketch  of  works,  reading  of  selections  or 
recitation  ;  if  a  novelist,  a  reproduction  of  the  author's  best  book 
with  either  vocal  or  instrumental  music. 

The  meetings  are  held  at  the  homes  of  members  biweekly  from 
October  15  to  May  15. —  Djra  Woeden,  Secretary 

MONDAY  CLUB,  CAT.SKIEL 

The  association  of  ladies  called  the  Monday  club  originated  in 
a  Historical  society,  which  hud  been  iD  existence  for  several  years. 
Many  changes  having  occurred  both  in  the  membership  and  in 
the  plan  of  work,  several  of  the  members  decided  to  form  a  new 
club,  which  should  be  strictly  a  study  club.  The  membership  of 
the  new  club  was  limited  to  20  and  informal  meetings  were  to  be 
held  every  Monday  evening.  German  history  was  chosen  as  the 
subject  of  the  first  year,  1891-05,  and  topics  were  taken  from  the 
program  of  a  similar  club  in  Buffalo.  The  topics  were  drawn 
and  a  paper  not  less  than  30  minutes  long,  was  written  by  each 
member  and  followed  by  discussion.  Many  well  written 
papers,  both  instructive  and  entertaining,  were  read  during 
the  winter.  For  the  winter  of  1S95-96  the  subject  selected  is 
Spain.  The  officers  of  the  society  are  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  an  executive  committee  of  three  which  chooses  the 
subject  of  study,  subject  to  approval  of  the  club. —  Mrs  F.  B. 
Wey,  President 

COTEKIE,  FATETTEVILLE 

The  Coterie  of  Fayetteville  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  Shakspere 
club  which  after  a  few  winters  of  successful  work  was  merged 
into  this  ladies  literary  society  October  20,  1885.  Its  member- 
ship is  limited  to  25  active  and  five  honorary  members.  The 
object  of  the  society  is  mutual  improvement  and  a  united  effort 
toward  a  higher  social  and  intellectual  life.  At  its  beginning  the 
Coterie  attempted  only  the  study  of  art,  commencing  with  the 
Italian  school  of  painting  England,  its  history,  literature  and 
art  have  since  been  studied.  During  the  present  winter  the  read- 
ings are  on  Holland.  For  two  years  current  events  have  been 
introduced  with  good  success.  Among  the  pleasant  features  of 
the  work  are  social  evenings  when  friends  are  invited  to  share 
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in  the  literary  treat.  The  entertainment  ma}'  be  in  the  form  of 
a  lecture  given  by  outside  talent  for  the  reading  of  some  standard 
play  by  members  of  the  society,  or  the  evening  may  be  devoted 
to  some  particular  author. —  Mrs  F.  J.  House,  Secretary 

FULTON  READING  CIRCLE 

The  Fulton  reading  circle  was  organized  in  1878  and  has  for 
nearly  20  years  pursued  a  course  of  study  that  has  broadened 
and  deepened  from  winter  to  winter.  At  first  study  was  some. 
what  desultory,  but  at  length  it  was  thought  wiser  to  concen- 
trate on  some  continuous  theme. 

The  history  and  literature  of  France  were  reviewed  somewhat 
curiously  for  two  years ;  then  for  nine  consecutive  winters  fol- 
lowed a  thorough  study  of  English  history  and  literature.  The 
personal  history  of  English  authors,  extracts  from  their  best 
works  and  reviews  of  their  books,  have  been  the  most  successful 
means  of  making  the  circle  familiar  with  the  riches  of  the 
English  tongue. 

German  history  and  literature,  studied  according  to  similar 
methods,  have  been  the  subjects  for  the  past  winter.  Among 
the  topics  taken  up  were  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  the  minnesingers 
and  the  meistersingers ;  early  song  and  hymn  writers ;  the 
mystics  and  humanists ;  studies  in  the  life  and  times  of  Luther  ; 
leading  characters  and  campaigns  in  the  30  }Tears'  war.  Famous 
castles,  cathedrals  and  towns  connected  with  these  themes  have 
been  studied  with  the  aid  of  illustrations,  poetry  and  all  else 
obtainable  relating  to  them.  Instead  of  written  articles  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  most  readable  productions  of  the  best  authors. 

The  members  of  the  club  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  traveling  library  of 
25  volumes  relating  to  Germany,  furnished  by  the  state.  These 
books  to  which  we  could  not  otherwise  have  had  access  have 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  our  work. 

The  membership  is  limited  to  25  ladies.  Meetings  of  two  hours 
duration  are  held  weekly,  from  October  to  May.  A  reading 
committee  selects  and  assigns  the  work  and  its  members  are 
seldom  changed.  All  business  details  are  arranged  by  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  six  officers  of  the  circle. 
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CLUBS  NOT  REGISTERED 

Accounts  of  a  few  club*  not  yet  registered  are  appended, 
because  of  their  interest  as  typical  clubs. 

FROEBEL   SOCIETY,   BROOKLYN 

The  Froebel  society  of  Brooklyn  has  for  its  object  "  the  ad- 
vancement of  educational  interests,  and  the  promotion  of  self- 
culture  and  mutual  helpfulness  among  its  members."  It  was 
originated  bv  a  few  earnest  mothers,  who  desired  so  to  under- 
stand  the  principles  of  education,  that  the  home  and  school  life 
of  their  children  might  become  complementary  parts  of  one 
scheme. 

During  the  It  years  of  its  existence  it  has  acquired  a  mem- 
bership of  nearlv  100,  and  has  joined  both  the  general  and  state 
federations  of  women's  clubs.  This  presupposes  the  usual  com- 
plement of  officers,  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  regular  meetings, 
and  a  business  like  conduct  of  affairs. 

Several  years  ago  it  adopted  a  committee  system,  arranging  its 
work  under  five  heads ;  i.  e.  art,  education,  home,  literature  and 
science.  Each  member  is  expected  to  join  and  work  with  one  of 
these  committees.  Each  committee,  in  rotation,  is  required  to 
furnish  the  program  for  a  regular  meeting  of  the  society.  The 
program  must  include  at  least  one  original  paper,  by  a  member, 
bearing  on  the  subject  which  the  committee  has  in  charge.  It  is 
also  desired  that  one  paper  shall  deal  with  the  subject  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  training  of  children. 


*n 


Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month 
from  October  to  June  inclu.;ive.  The  program  of  the  May  meet- 
ing was  in  the  hands  of  the  home  committee,  and  will  illustrate 
the  usual  plan  of  procedure.  After  the  call  to  order,  and  the 
transaction  of  preliminary  business,  a  paper  was  read  on  Music  in 
the  home.  It  urged  that  every  child  be  given  a  certain  amount 
of  musical  training,  that  singing  be  encouraged,  and  that  music 
be  considered  a  necessity  in  the  home,  rather  than  a  luxury.  A 
paper  on  Hospitality  followed.  True  hospitality  was  defined, 
handicaps  to  hospitality  dealt  with  and  a  history  of  the  ways  in 
which  hospitality  finds  expression  in  different  countries,  was 
given.     A  reading  from   Dickens'  Christmas  carol  brought  out 
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the  fine  contrast  between  the  hospitable  instincts  of  Scrooge  the 
miser,  and  Bob  Cratchit,  his  humble  clerk.  Following  this  was  a 
lively  discussion  of  the  present  and  local  methods  of  showing 
hospitality,  and  a  considerable  number  of  "helps  over  hard 
places  "  were  brought  to  light.  The  program  closed  with  a  short 
paper  on  the  necessity  of  encouraging  or  limiting,  as  the  case 
might  be,  the  hospitable  proclivities  of  children. 

At  the  preceding  meeting  for  April,  the  program  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee  on  education.  This  committee 
gave,  in  two  papers,  the  results  of  its  investigations  on  the  desira- 
bility of  the  classical  as  compared  with  the  scientific  course  of 
study  in  colleges.  The  value  of  manual  training  for  children 
received  careful  consideration.  Discussion  brought  out  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  our  public  school  system,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  several  technical  and  trades  schools  within  visiting 
distance,  special  notice  being  given  to  the  fine  work  accomplished 
in  the  new  Manual  training  school  for  boys,  in  our  own  city. 

Our  recording  secretary's  report  shows  that  during  the  past  year 
we  have  had  1 7  or  more  papers  from  our  own  members,  four  papers 
from  members  of  sister  clubs,  and  two  lectures  by  well  known 
educators.  We  frequently  introduce  music  and  recitations  into 
these  monthly  programs. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  meetings,  the  society  holds  three 
business  meetings  at  stated  times,  one  of  them  the  annual  meet- 
ing, at  which  reports  are  presented  by  each  of  its  officers,  the 
chairman  of  its  board  of  trustees  and  advisory  board,  and  by  the 
chairman  of  each  standing  committee. 

It  also  gives  three  evening  socials  during  the  year,  when  music, 
readings,  addresses  and  light  refreshments  are  offered  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests.  The  social  event  of  the  year  is  an 
annual  reunion,  where  a  supper  followed  by  toasts,  is  the  main 
feature. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  its  history,  the  Froebel  society  arranged 
each  year  for  courses  of  lectures  on  chosen  themes,  to  be  given 
before  its  members ;  e.  g.  the  Ked  Cross  course  on  home  nursing 
and  hygiene  and  one  year  20  lectures  were  given  on  the 
kindergarten.  The  club  has  also  had  12  lectures  on  the  principles 
of  art  and  two  lectures  setting  forth  the  respective  merits  of  the 
tonic  sol  fa,  and  the  Holt  methods  of  teaching  music. 
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History  claimed  our  attention  in  six  lectures  on  nation  making, 
six  on  the  workingman  in  history  and  a  course  on  the  history  of 
our  own  times.  We  had  also  a  Shaksperian  course,  and  one  on 
the  evolution  of  the  English  press. 

The  necessity  for  providing  these  lecture  courses  is  not  so  great 
since  the  systematic  arrangement  of  our  work  into  committees. 
Apart  from  the  general  club  work,  there  is  now  special  commit- 
tee work.  The  committees  choose  their  chairmen  annually,  and 
adopt  their  own  plan  of  study.     The}r  usually  meet  fortnightly. 

The  wonderful  opportunities  for  culture  which  grow  out  of 
residence  in  a  great  educational  center  are  open  to  all  our 
members.  They  do  not  depend  on  the  club  life  for  general 
enlargement,  but  they  find  it  invaluable  as  an  aid  in  the  training 
of  their  children. 

The  history  of  the  Froebel  society  is  so  closely  interwoven 
with  that  of  Froebel  academy,  that  mention  of  the  latter  must 
be  made.  The  academy  was  opened  in  September  1883.  It 
undertook  to  provide  a  system  of  education  which  should  carry 
Froebel's  principles  through  every  grade.  The  Froebel  society 
was  organized  in  the  following  April,  its  membership  consisting 
of  the  mothers  and  teachers  of  the  pupils  of  the  academy.  They 
held  that  the  union  of  the  father,  mother  and  teacher  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child,  justified  the  hope  of  the  best  possible  results. 
Throughout  the  11  vears  of  its  existence,  this  has  been  the 
central  idea. 

The  Froebel  society  holds  its  meetings  and  sociables  in  the 
Academy  building.  It  is  represented  in  the  management  of  the 
school  by  an  advisory  board  of  five  ladies  elected  by  the  society 
from  among  its  members.  This  board  visits  the  Froebel  academy 
regularly  and  frequently,  and  also  visits  other  schools  in  Brook- 
lyn and  neighboring  cities. 

The  society  does  not  confine  its  interests  to  the  Froebel  acad- 
emy alone  but  urges  the  establishment  of  free  kindergartens,  and 
is  friendly  to  all  branches  of  educational  work.  Its  income  is 
derived  from  dues  and  initiation  fees.  These  are  kept  low,  $2 
being  the  annual  dues  and  $  I  the  initiation  fee.  With  no  expense 
for  club-rooms,  the  need  of  funds  is  not  great.  A  special  assess- 
ment for  the  annual  supper,  or  for  extra  lecture  courses,  meets 
every  necessity. 
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The  business  matters  of  the  society  are  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  nine  trustees,  elected  to  serve  for  three  years,  one  third  of 
them  retiring  each  year.  The  list  of  officers  for  1895-96  is  as 
follows:  Sadie  W.  Taylor,  president;  Deborah  L.  Read,  vice- 
president/  Clara  O.  Wright,  recordin g  secretary  /  Mary  C.  "Wil- 
lard,  corresponding  secretary  /  H.  Estelle  Hartich,  treasurer. 
—  Sadie  "W.  Taylor,  President 

INGL.ESIDE,  BROOKLYN 

The  Ingleside,  a  small  home  club,  was  organized  in  March 
1885.  The  original  membership  of  13  was  soon  increased  to  20, 
and  is  still  limited  to  that  number. 

The  object  of  the  club  is  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers and  their  advancement  in  all  branches  of  history  and  litera- 
ture. Their  meetings  are  held  in  private  parlors,  twice  a  month, 
from  October  to  May,  and  two  hours  given  to  readings  and 
discussion. 

The  first  five  years  of  the  club  were  spent  in  the  study  of 
American  literature,  and  very  thorough  work  was  accomplished. 
Lives  and  sketches  of  authors  were  written,  their  books  reviewed 
and  selections  read,  while  several  talks  from  well  known  lecturers 
formed  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  work. 

It  was  natural  to  turn  from  the  literature  of  our  country 
to  the  country  itself,  and  study  the  times  and  events  that  made 
so  many  of  our  authors  statesmen ;  therefore  American  history 
was  the  next  subject  chosen.  Bryant  and  Gay's  United  States 
history  was  taken  for  a  text-book,  papers  written,  home  readings 
faithfully  followed,  and  two  years  spent  in  this  work. 

From  our  own  republic  to  that  of  France  was  but  a  step,  and 
a  year  proved  none  too  long  for  a  comparison  between  the  two 
countries.  In  connection  wTith  the  history  of  France,  a  study  was 
also  made  of  the  literature,  language,  art,  music  and  architecture, 
and  thus  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  was  obtained. 

The  last  two  years'  work  has  been  given  to  modern  literature 
including  novels,  short  stories,  political  economy,  history  and 
essays.  Sketches  and  criticisms  were  written,  and  selections  read. 
The  aim  of  the  club  work  has  been  to  draw  out  the  individuality 
and  originality  of  its  members,  and  so  much  discussion  and  many 
papers  have  been  required.     During  the  past  winter  a  course  of 
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lectures  on  modern  literature  has  been  given  to  the  club  and  its 
friends,  by  Mrs  Garretson  of  !N"ew  York,  which  proved  very 
en  j  oyable. 

Another  feature  of  the  club  work  has  been  the  study  of  current 
events,  each  member  taking  a  certain  country,  and  reporting 
once  a  month  on  the  progress  of  history,  politics,  literature  and 
art  within  its  borders. 

The  Ingleside  has  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  work  is  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  board  of  five 
together  with  the  officers.  The  club  believes  in  rotation  of 
office,  each  member  serving  in  her  turn.  The  present  officers 
are:  Mrs  DeWitt  Y.  D.  Eeiley,  president ;  Mrs  Freeman  Clark- 
son,  vice-president ;  Mrs  Henry  Manning  Wells,  secretary;  Mrs 
G.  Newton  Ferris,  treasurer. 

COLUMBIA  LITERARY  CIRCLE,  BROOKLYN 

The  Columbia  literary  circle  of  Brooklyn  was  founded  October 
1889,  and  true  to  its  name,  adopted  as  a  coarse  of  study  American 
history  and  literature,  gathering  material  from  every  available 
source. 

Meetings  were  held  fortnightly,  and  the  plan  of  devoting  the 
first  hour  to  study  and  the  second  to  entertainment,  selected  by 
several  committees,  usually  relating,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the 
appointed  evening's  subject,  has  shown  itself  one  of  the  cementing 
features  of  affiliation.  In  the  season  of  1889-90  the  mooted  subject 
Indian,  with  all  his  pros  and  cons,  was  studied.  His  education, 
extermination,  civilization,  myths  and  folk-lore  were  treated  in 
such  interesting  papers  that  possibly  the  winter's  study  influenced 
one  of  the  charter  members,  Miss  D.  B.  Dodge,  to  devote  her  life  to 
missionary  work  in  that  field.  Prehistoric  America,  with  accom- 
panying essays  and  talks  on  mound-builders  of  the  northwest, 
southwest,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  ;  hieroglyphs  and  migra- 
tion of  the  Toltecs  ;  prehistoric  mining ;  Pueblo  Indians ;  the 
cliff  dwellers,  and  many  others,  was  found  to  be  "  an  undiscovered 
country"  full  of  delight  and  wonder.  History  and  ruins  of 
Mexico ;  the  ancient  races  and  ruins  of  Yucatan  and  Central 
America ;  the  laud  of  the  Incas  and  conquest  of  Peru  were  all 
touched  on  in  that  year's  work.  This  may  sound  as  dry  and 
unattractive  as  the  old  bones  and  Indian  curios  kindhr  loaned  by 
Dr  Hunt  and  others  for  our  edification,  but  our  club  paper,  the 
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Prehistoric  galvanizer,  from  which  the  versatile  and  long-serving 
editor  still  darts  shafts  of  wit,  not  prehistoric,  but  quite  up 
to  A.  D.  1895,  and  the  relative  literary  and  musical  quota  of  each 
evening  gave  no  possibility  for  "  all  work  "  making  "  Jack  a  dull 
boy." 

American  literature,  beginning  with  colonial  writers  and  taking 
in  order  the  prominent  lives  and  works  of  those  who  with  brains 
and  pens  have  helped  make  our  country's  history,  was  the  next 
study.  A  Longfellow  evening,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  poet's 
birthday,  is  recalled,  an  interesting  feature  of  which  was  a 
monologue  by  the  president,  Mrs  Walsh,  who  introduced  into  a 
charming  commentary  on  the  poet's  wonderful  adaptation  to  all 
the  varied  moods  of  nature  and  humanity,  a  number  of  his  poems 
set  to  music. 

In  the  season  of  1893-94  the  study  of  Iceland  was  taken  up, 
its  ancient  autonomy,  history  and  literature,  religious  customs, 
traditions  and  myths,  its  geology,  geography,  entomology, 
mineralogy,  botany,  commerce,  laws,  schools,  rise  and  evident 
decline,  were  investigated.  Greenland  was  next  studiously 
explored  and  made  specially  interesting  by  a  private  lecture 
delivered  by  Dr  Cook,  a  member  of  the  Peary  expedition. 

In  1894-^5,  Alaska  was  similarly  studied.  In  connection  with 
this  work,  letters  from  members  of  the  circle,  pseudo  travelers  in 
Iceland  and  Alaska,  have  been  entertaining  and  instructive. 
The  composite  novels  "Sergius  Paulus,  or  Broken-the-shovel- 
off,"  and  "  Karolina,  or  the  Ice  maiden  of  Reykjavik,"  grew, 
chapter  by  chapter  with  increasing  interest;  and  the  bright 
serial  "A  story  of  Alaska,"  by  Mrs  C.  A.  Nelson  is  still  "to  be 
continued  in  our  next." 

The  Columbia  literary  circle  was  represented  at  the  world's 
fair,  as  one  of  the  women's  literary  clubs  of  New  York  state  by 
a  folio  exhibit. 

A  literary  club  which  is  about  to  enter  its  seventh  year  of 
existence  has  earned  its  own  excuse  for  being,  and  this  short 
sketch  of  work  accomplished  may  be  inspiriting  to  clubs  of  like 
caliber,  equally  unknown  to  fame. —  Julia  Sedgwick  King 

LADIES  SCOTTISH  CLUB,  ROCHESTER 

The  Ladies  Scottish  club  now  completing  its  fifth  year  was 
organized  purely  as  a  social  club,  with  no  fees,  dues  or  restric- 
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tions  of  any  nature.  Officers  were  elected  simply  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  During  the  first  year  two  or  three  jases  of  want 
and  destitution  were  laid  before  the  club  by  individual  members, 
thus  giving  the  club  a  quasi-benevolent  character  it  was  never 
designed  to  have.  The  futility  of  such  aid  as  the  club  with  its 
small  membership  could  give,  suggested  the  idea  of  endowing  a 
Scotch  bed  in  one  of  the  city  hospitals. 

The  second  year  the  club  reorganized  with  two  distinct  objects, 
the  social  feature  predominant  and  the  bed  endowment  as  the 
cherished  dream  of  its  originator.  This  made  necessary  an 
annual  membership  fee  of  $1  for  the  bed  fund,  all  other  expenses 
being  willing  offerings  from  the  members. 

The  third  year  in  addition  to  the  membership  fee  each  member 
paid  10  cents  monthly,  one  half  to  be  appropriated  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  club  and  the  other  half  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  benevolent  committee. 

For  the  first  four  years  the  literary  work  was  of  a  varied  and 
desultory  nature,  being  introduced  more  for  the  sake  of  variety 
than  study.  In  the  spring  of  1894  it  was  decided  to  pursue  a 
systematic  course  of  study  for  the  following  year,  and  the  history 
of  Scotland  from  ancient  times  to  the  union  was  determined  on. 
This  plan  worked  admirably.  Our  active  membership  is  small, 
and  without  exception  each  one  has  done  personal  work  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  meetings.  The  papers  have  shown  a 
great  deal  of  study  and  research,  and  consequently  have  bene- 
fited all. 

By  the  plan  pursued  last  year  a  chairman  was  appointed  for 
each  evening,  and  she  with  her  committee  took  entire  charge  of 
the  evening,  furnishing  the  papers,  music,  etc.  Next  year  a  tour 
of  Scotland  has  been  determined  on  and  separate  topics  assigned 
individual  members.  At  each  meeting,  10  minutes  will  be  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  current  events. 

The  growth  of  the  club  has  been  very  gradual ;  commencing 
with  seven  members  it  now  numbers  50.  Our  treasurer's  report 
shows  that  the  bed  endowment  fund  has  increased  to  $501.95, 
and  while  the  social  or  literary  element  may  seem  to  predomi- 
nate, the  object  and  aim  of  the  club  now  is  the  endowment  of  a 
hospital  bed. —  Pauline  MoRroN,  M.  D. 
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CHAUTAUQUA    JUNLOR    OUTLOOK    ILUB 

This  club  was  formed  at  Chautauqua  in  1895  by  Miss  Helen  A. 
Bainbridge  of  New  York  city  and  bad  a  membership  of  100. 
Girls  from  eight  to  16  were  occupied  from  two  to  four  hours  a 
day,  five  days  in  the  week,  with  study  and  outdoor  amusements. 
The  nature  study  lessons  included  talks  in  geology  and  botany 
and  simple  experiments  in  chemistry  and  physics.  There  was 
also  regular  work  in  the  gymnasium  besides  lessons  in  rowing, 
bathing  and  swimming.  Many  prominent  speakers  and  singers 
entertained  the  club  in  the  club  room  and  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son the  children  themselves  gave  an  entertainment  with  singing, 
recitations  and  illustrations  of  their  kitchen-garden  work. — 
Grace  Eastman 


SYLLABUSES 

LIST  OF  SYLLABUSES  PRINTED  BY  THE   UNIVERSITY  AND  NOW  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDY  CLUBS 

Frlce  to  registered  clubs  2  cents  for  each  8  pages;  sing'e  copies  at  prices  specified. 

Jenks,  J.  \Y.  Professor  of  history  of  political  and  municipal 
institutions  and  international  law,  Cornell  University.  Practi- 
cal economic  questions.     60p.     Jan.  1^92.     Price  15  cents. 

Pt.  1  R-ading  list,  21p.     Pt.  2  jiyllibus,  39p. 

Mace,  W:  H.  Professor  of  history  and  political  science,  Syra- 
cuse University.  American  revolution.  7^p.  Jan.  Ib92. 
Price  15  cents. 

£8p.  appendix  of  reprints  of  original  documents. 

Boyesen,  H.  H.  Late  professor  of  Germanic  languages  and 
literature,  Columbia  College.  English  literature.  28p.  Jan. 
1892.     Price  10  cents. 

Rees,  J:  K.  Professor  of  astronomy,  Columbia  College.  Popu- 
lar astronomy.     8p.     Mar.  1892.     Price  5  cents. 

Curtis,  Mrs  J.  K.  American  literature.  24p.  Sept.  1892. 
Price  5  cents. 

Mace,  W:  H.  Professor  of  history  and  political  science,  Syra- 
cuse University.  American  constitution.  70p.  Sept.  1892. 
Price  20  cents. 

38p.  appendix  of  reprints  of  original  documents. 
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Warren,  H:  P.  Principal  of  Albany  Academy.  Colonial  his- 
tory of  America.     3tip.     Oct.  L892.     Price  10  cents. 

Harding,  S:  B.  Instructor  in  history  and  geography.  Working- 
man's  School  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cult  are,  New  York 
city.  American  history,  l'i 81-1829.  Gip.  Oct.  L892.  Price 
15  cents. 

2lp.  app>  ndix  of  reprints  of  original  documents. 

Jackson,  A.  V.  W.  Adjunct  professor  of  the  English  language 
and  literature,  Columbia  College.  The  English  language  and 
its  history.     16p.     Oct.  1892.     Price  5  cents. 

Cohn,  Adolphe.  Professor  of  the  romance  languages  and  litera- 
tures, Columbia  College.  History  of  France,  from  the  French 
revolution  to  the  first  establishment  of  the  third  republic, 
17b9-1875.     lt'-p.     Nov.  1892.     Price  5  cents. 

Ross,  E:  A.  Associate  jir  of  essor  of  political  economy  and  finance, 
Cornell  University.  Present  day  economic  reforms.  28p. 
Dec.  1892.     Price  10  cents. 

Spence,  A..  M.  Vice-principal  of  Saratoga  high  school  and  lecturer 
on  literature  in  the  Saratoga  Atherueum.  Critical  study  of 
authors  of  to-day.     16p.     Dec   189:4.     Price  5  cents. 

Turk,  M.  H.  White  prof  essor  of  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, Hobart  College.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  English 
literature.     32p.     Jan.  Ib93.     Price  10  cents. 

Curtis,  Mrs  J.  K.  Macbeth  and  King  Lear.  21p.  Jan.  1893. 
Price  5  cents. 

Mills,  H.  E.  Associate  prof  essor  of  history  and  economics,  Vassar 
College.  Practical  economic  questions.  52p.  Jan.  1893.  Price 
15  cents. 

Price,  T  :  R  Professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature, 
Columbia  College  ;  Wood  berry,  G  :  E:  Professor  of  literature, 
Columbia  College,  and  Jackson,  A.  V.  W.  Adjunct  professor 
of  the  English  language  and  literature,  Columbia  College.  The 
English  drama;  its  rise  and  development  to  the  closing  of  the 
theaters  (1640).     20p.     Jan.  1893.     Price  5  cents. 
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Hudson,  G  :  H :  Vice- principal,  State  Normal  and  1  raining 
School,  Plattsburg.  Zoology  from  the  modern  standpoint  of 
animal  biology.     28p.     Feb.  1893.     Price  10  cents. 

Crawshaw,  W.  H.  Professor  of  English  literature,  Colgate  Uni- 
versity..   English  literature.     32p.     Feb.  1893.     Price  lu  cents. 

Kaiser,  Arthur.  Discovery  of  America :  period  of  discovery ; 
land  and  people  discovered  and  the  discoverers  28p.  Feb. 
1893.     Price  10  cents. 

Burton,  EL :  F.  Professor  of  Latin.  University  of  Rochester. 
Ancient  Roman  life.     16p.     Sept.  1893.     Price  5  cents. 

Forbes,  G :  M.  Professor  of  Greek  and  logic,  University  of 
Rochester.    Monetary  science.   28p.    Sept.  1893.   Priced)  cents. 

Jackson,  A.  V.  W.  Adjunct  professor  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  and  instructor  in  the  Iranian  languages,  Colum- 
bia College.  Some  masterpieces  of  English  literature.  16p. 
Sept.  1893.     Price  5  cents. 

Fitch,  C:  E.  Regent  of  the  University.  Civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  America.     20p.     Dec.  Ib93.     Price  5  cents. 

Onderdonk,  A.  F.  Physics  and  natural  science,  Albany  high 
school.     Electricity.     28p.     Oct.  1893.     Price  10  cents. 

Curtis,  Mrs  J.  K.  Hamlet  and  Merchant  of  Venice.  3bp.  Oct. 
1893.     Price  10  cents. 

Jenks,  J.  W.  Professor  of  political,  municipal  and  social  institu- 
tions, Cornell  University.  Economic  legislation.  24p.  Dec. 
1893.     (Half  course.     Five  lectures.)     Price  5  cents. 

Smith,  G :  W:  Professor  of  history,  Colgate  University.  Practi- 
cal economic  questions.     Dec.  1893. 

Boyesen,  H.  H.  Late  Professor  of  Germanic  languages  and  lit- 
erature, Columbia  College.  Medieval  German  literature.  12p. 
Nov.  1893.     Price  5  cents. 

Sears,  Mrs  F..  G.  The  making  of  France.  8p.  Nov.  1893. 
(Half  course.     Five  lectures.)     Price  5  cents. 

Truax,  J.  R.  Professor  of  rhetoric,  English  language  and  lit- 
erature, Union  College.  Studies  in  English  literature.  Dec. 
1893. 
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Forbes,  Charles,  M.  D.  Electricity.  32p.  Dec.  1893.  Price  10 
cents. 

Brigham,  A.  P.  Professor  of  geology  and  natural  history,  Col- 
gate University.  Geology  and  scenery  of  New  York.  24p. 
Dec.  1893.     Price  5  cents. 

Mace,  "W:  H.  Professor  of  history  and  political  science,  Syracuse 
University.  Development  of  the  nation.  60p.  Dec.  1893. 
Price  15  cents. 

20p.  appendix  of  reprints  of  original  documents. 

Arey,  A.  L.  Sciences,  Rochester  Free  Academy.  Various  forces 
of  nature  as  related  to  modern  life.  36p.  Jan.  1894.  Price 
10  cents. 

Bennett,  C:  E.  Professor  of  Latin  language  and  literature,  Cor- 
nell University.  Private  life  of  the  Komans.  12p.  Jan.  1894. 
Price  5  cents. 

Electricity.  Under  direction  of  Columbia  college.  Feb.  1894. 
(Half  course.     Five  lectures.) 

Jenks,  J.  "W.  Professor  of  political  economy,  civil  and  social 
institutions,  Cornell  University.  Political  methods.  32p. 
Mar.  1894.     Price  10  cents. 

Waterman,  H.  B.  Oriental  lecturer,  Chautauqua.  Nations  of 
the  orient.     20p.     July  1894.     Price  5  cents. 

Forbes,  G:  M.  Professor  of  Greek  and  logic,  University  of 
Rochester.  Money,  banking  and  the  silver  question.  36p. 
Oct.  1894.     Price  10  cents. 

Weatherly,  U.  G.     Comparative  politics.   40p.   Ap.  1895.    Price 

10  cents. 
Smith,  G:  W:     Professor  of  history,  Colgate  University.     Early 

American  history.     48p.     Oct.  1894.     Price  10  cents. 

Scott,  "W.  B.  Professor  of  geology,  Princeton  College.  Geology. 
16p.     Oct.  1894.     Price  5  cents. 

Crawshaw,  W:  H:  Professor  of  English  literature,  Colgate  Uni- 
versity.    The  English  novel.     32p.     Jan.  1895.     Price  10  cents. 

Curtis,  Mrs  J.  K.  Komeo  and  Juliet  and  the  Tempest.  28p. 
Dec.  1894.     Price  10  cents. 
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Hamlin,  A.  D.  F.  Adjunct- Professor  of  architecture,  Columbia 
College,  School  of  Mines.  History  of  architectural  styles, 
ltip.     Dec.  1894.     Price  5  cents. 

Mace,  W:  H.  Professor  of  history  and  2>oUtical  science,  Syracuse 
University.  The  civil  war  and  some  of  its  problems.  52p. 
Jan.  1S95.     Price  15  cents. 

Wickes,  W:  K.  Principal  of  Syracuse  High  School.  American 
history.     12p.     Jan.  1895.     Price  5  cents. 

Smith,  G:W:  Professor  of  history,  Colgate  University.  Ameri- 
can colonial  history.     Feb.  1895. 

Gilmore,  J.  H.  Professor  of  rhetoric  and  English,  University 
of  Rochester.  American  poetry.  20p.  Jan.  1895.  Price  5 
cents. 

Montgomeiy,  Mrs  Helen  Barrett.  Life  in  old  Florence.  32p. 
Feb.  1895.     Price  10  cents. 

Curtis,  Mrs  Jessie  K.  Julius  Caesar.  40p.  Sept.  1895.  Price 
10  cents. 

Hodges,  G:  C.  Instructor  in  science,  Utica  Free  Academy. 
Electricity  up  to  date.     20p.     Sept.  1895.     Price  5  cents. 

Mrs  Jessie  K.  Curtis  has  had  stenciled  in  large  clear  type  easily 
read,  lectures  to  accompany  her  syllabuses  on  Macbeth  and  King 
Lear  (10  lectures)  and  on  Julius  Caesar  (10  lectures).  These 
lectures  have  been  somewhat  extensively  used  by  Shakspere 
clubs  and  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  their  aid.  All  ques- 
tions of  the  syllabus  are  answered  in  the  lectures  and  Mrs  Curtis 
will  correspond  with  the  clubs  suggesting  methods  of  work  that 
she  has  found  effectual  in  her  own  classes. 

The  lectures  on  Julius  Caesar  give  a  careful  stud}'  of  the  era 
and  the  man  historically  considered,  as  well  as  the  drama.  Sev- 
eral clubs  in  Shakspere  study  have  already  selected  this  as  their 
winter's  work.  The  lectures  on  Macbeth  and  King  Lear  will  be 
lent  for  §15  ;  those  on  Julius  Caesar,  for  $10. 

Mrs  Curtis  has  also  a  few  type  written  lectures  on  Hamlet  and 
Merchant  of  Venice  (11  lectures)  and  on  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
the  Tempest  (10  lectures).  Terms  for  these  will  be  arranged  by 
correspondence. 
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OUTLINES  OF  STUDY 

The  most  elaborate  and  systematic  course  of  study  for  clubs 
which  has  come  to  the  department  was  arranged  for  the  Clio 
club  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  for  the  winter  of  1891-92  and  is  founded 
on  Fisher's  Outlines  of  universal  history.  It  is  designed  to  give 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject,  preparatory  to  subsequent  study 
of  history  in  greater  detail.  Such  preliminary  general  survey  of 
the  historical  field  is  helpful  in  showing  relations  of  parts  to  the 
whole,  making  clearer  the  comparative  significance  of  events  of 
different  epochs.  The  80-page  program  is  printed  on  one  side  of 
linen  paper,  so  that  notes  may  be  inserted  at  each  meeting. 

The  society  for  the  study  of  Child  nature,  of  New  York,  has 
included  in  its  report  for  1890-93  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
clubs  studying  educational  subjects  The  work  for  18'-<0-91  was 
based  on  a  thorough  study  of  Rousseau's  Emile  and  in  1891-93 
selections  from  Locke,  Eichter,  Spencer,  Adler  and  others  were 
discussed.  The  outline  as  given  includes  not  only  the  plan  of 
work  but  in  some  cases  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  club.  The 
report  will  be  sent  free  to  those  interested  in  the  subject,  on 
application  to  the  secretary,  Mrs  L.  W.  Seligsberg,  1023  Park 
av.,  New  York. 

The  National  bureau  of  Unity  clubs,  25  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  published  a  useful  series  of  study  outlines  for  clubs. 
The  outline  for  study  of  Emerson,  selected  by  the  Emerson  club 
of  Mount  Vernon,  contains  a  list  of  books  for  club  use  ;  suggested 
methods  of  study  and  an  outline  for  12  meetings;  at  the  end  is 
an  additional  list  of  books  for  more  general  reading. 

From  our  large  collection  of  programs  the  following  are  re- 
printed as  suggesiive  to  other  clubs.  In  many  cases  the  program 
is  printed  as  issued,  but  quotations  have  often  been  omitted  as 
well  as  reviews,  business  meetings,  etc.  If  a  program  is  adopted 
or  largely  copied  by  another  club,  the  results  of  valuable  experi- 
ence can  often  be  utilized  by  writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  club 
originating  the  program.  For  the  same  reason  all  clubs  using 
anv  of  the  outlines  here  printed  are  asked  to  inform  the  depart- 
ment  in  order  that  future  clubs  may  communicate  with  them  if 
desirable. 
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Subj.  no.  170  ETHICS 

Woman's  ethical  club,  Rochester 
1891-92 

1  Barbarisms  in  modern  life 

Inhumanities  toward  servants 

Inhumanities  of  tradesmen 

Treatment  of  criminals 

Cruelties  to  animals  encouraged  by  fashion  and  custom 

Barbarisms  in  dress  and  house  decoration 

2  Ethics  of  business  relations 

Duties  of  women  as  consumers 
Shopping,  bargaining  and  smuggling 
Training  of  girls  in  business  methods 
Consumers'  leagues;  are  they  objectionable? 
Cooperation  ;  why  does  it  fail  in  housekeeping  ? 
Economics  of  charity 

3  Cooperation  in  the  home 

In  business  and  finance 

In  the  employments  of  the  home 

In  reading  and  study 

In  hospitality  and  amusements 

Between  employers  and  employed 

4  Coeducation  in  colleges 

Objects  of  college  education 

Character  and  demeanor  of  boys  and  girls  at  college 

Intellectual  training 

Moral  aspect 

Physical  considerations 

Professional  schools 

Mutual  influence  of  boys  and  girls  in  their  education 

5  Ethics  of  the  use  of  time 

Healthful  and  useful  work 

Physical  development 

Intellectual  development 

Reading 

Time  given  to  amusements ;  pastime,  diversion,  recreation 
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6  Ethics  of  the  arts 

Origin  and  purpose  of  the  arts  imply  ethical  relations 

Ethical  qualities  in  the  arts 

[National  conditions  favorable  to  their  development 

Art  education 

National  art  the  culmination  of  national  life 

SubJ.  no.  720     ARCHITECTURE,  SCULPTURE  AND  OUTLINE  HISTORY  FROM 

PREHISTORIC  TIMES 

Highland  Park  literary  club,  Buffalo 
1895-96 

1  Egypt:  an  outline  of  its  history  and  architecture 

2  Egyptian  sculpture 

Memphitic  period 
Theban  period 
Asiatic  architecture 

3  Architecture  of  ancient  Greece 
Grecian  sculpture 

Prehistoric  period 
Early  archaic  period 

4  Architecture  of  ancient  Greece  {continued) 

Doric :  the  Parthenon 
Ionic 

Corinthian 
Symposium :  inferences  on  the  styles  of  the  three  orders 

5  Architecture  of  ancient  Greece  {continued) 

Influence  of  the  theater  on  architecture  and  sculpture 
Grecian  sculpture  {continued) 
Influence  of  the  games 

Schools  of  Argos  and  Sikyon 

Schools  of  Aegina 

6  Grecian  sculpture  {continued) 

Early  Attic  school 
Calamis,  Pythagoras,  Myron 
Temple  of  Theseus 

7  History  of   Greece :   outline  from   earliest  times   to   Roman 

conquest 

8  Grecian  sculpture  {continued) 

Phidias:  the  Parthenon 
Alcamenes  :  temple  of  Zeus 
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9  Grecian  sculpture  {continued) 
Acropolis 
Phigalian  marbles 
Polycleitos  of  Argos 

10  Grecian  sculpture  {continued) 

Attic  school 
Praxiteles 
Peloponnesian  school 

11  Grecian  sculpture  {continued) 

Historic  sketch  of  Pergamus 
Art  and  acropolis  of  Pergamus 
School  of  Rhodes 

Yenus    de   Milo,   Apollo    Belvidere,   the    Nikes,   Tiber,. 
Ariadne 

12  Historic  outline  of  early  Italy ;  and  comparison  of  national 

traits  of  Romans,  Etrurians  and  Greeks 
Architecture,  Etruscan 
Sculpture,  Etruscan 

13  Historic  outline  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece 

Works  of  Attic  artists  in  Rome 
Asiatic-Greek  sculptors  in  Rome 

14  Roman   architecture :   great    engineering    and    architectural 

works  of  Rome 

15  Roman  sculpture 

Pasiteles  and  his  school 
Monumental  sculptures 
Descriptions  and  definitions  in  church  architecture 

16  Comparison  of  Christian  and  pagan  basilicas 

Sculptures  of  the  early  Christian  centuries 
Byzantine    architecture,    and    its    influence    on    Italian 
sculpture 

17  Romanesque  architecture 

History,  description  and  select  examples 
The  Romanesque  in  England 

18  Italian  sculpture 

The  three  Pisanos 
Orcagna,  Nina,  Balduccio 
Influence  of  the  Pisan  school 
Sienese  school 
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19  Gothic  architecture :    its  origin,   description,   influence    and 

select  examples 

20  Florentine  school  of  sculpture 

The  goldsmith's  art  in  Italy 

Lorenzo  Ghiberti 

Donatello 

Luca  della  Robbia 

21  Florentine  school  of  sculpture  {continued) 

Pollajuolo,  Verocchio 
Mino  (da  Fiesole) 
Benedetto  (da  Majano) 
Tuscan  monumental  tombs 

22  Sculpture  in  upper  Italy 

Matteo  Civitale,  the  Certosa  at  Pavia 
Antonio  Amadeo 
The  later  renaissance 

Andrea  Sansovino,  Jacopo  Tatti 
Michael  Angelo 

23  Italian  sculpture  {continued ) 

Benvenuto  Cellini 
Giovanni  da  Bologna 
Lorenzo  Bernini 
Winkelmann,  Lessing 
Flaxman 

24  Renaissance  architecture  :  its  spread  over  Europe 

Influence  and  examples 

25  Italian  sculpture,  third  revival 

Canova 
Thorwaldsen 

26  Saracenic  architecture 

Subj.  no.  822.33  SHAKSPERE 

Fredonia  ShaJcspere  club 
1890-91 

ANALYSIS    FOB   U8E   IN   PREPARATION    OF   PIPERS 

Chronological  proofs,  external  and  internal 
Outline  of  plot ;  on  what  does  it  turn  ? 
Condition  of  the  text  as  to  correctness 
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What  of  the  title  ?  its  rank  as  compared  with  other  plays  of  the 

same  period 
How  long  a  time  is  comprised  in  the  action  ? 
Analyze  the  two  central  characters 
By  what  individual  characteristics  are  the  people  grouped  around 

them  distinguished  ? 
What  bj^-play  in  the  drama? 
What  of  its  poetic  excellence  ? 
What  proportion  of  end-stopped  lines,  rhymes,  extra  syllables, 

etc? 
Questions  for  constant  use  in  study  of  the  plays 
Read  one  scene,  then  review,  any  member  being  called  on  for 

explanation 
Point  out  and  give  full  explanation  of : 

1  All  classical  and  mythological  allusions 

2  All  scriptural  allusions  and  parallels 

3  All  figures  of  speech 

4  All  allusions  to  customs  and  occasions  now  obsolete 

5  All  obsolete  words 

6  All  parallel  passages  in  other  plays 

7  All  references  to  works  of  other  authors 

8  All  historical  or  geographical  allusions 

TWELFTH    NIGHT 

1  Paper :  Twelfth  night  and  kindred  festivals 
Reading,  act  1 ;  discussion 

2  Paper :  Friendship  as  portrayed  by  Shakspere 
Reading,  act  2 ;  discussion 

3  Paper  :  The  clown  in  history  and  literature 

Act  3,  to  "  enter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,"  scene  4 

4  Paper :  Stage  history  of  the  play,  Twelfth  night 
Conclude  act  3  and  read  act  4 

5  Reading,  act  5 

Paper  :  Review  of  the  play 
Report  of  critic 

TROILUS   AND    CRESSIDA 

6  Paper :  Homer 

Read  act  1  to  scene  3  ;  discussion 

7  Conclude  act  1  and  read  act  2  to  scene  2.     Special  discussion 

of  text  as  compared  with  selections  from  earliest  plays 
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8  Paper :  The  heroic  age 
Reading,  conclude  act  2 

9  Read  act  3  to  "  enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus  " 
Discussion 

10  Conversation  :  Ancient  Troy,  researches  and  discoveries 
Conclude  act  3  and  read  act  4  to  scene  4 

11  Paper:  Home  life  of  the  Greeks 
Conclude  act  4 ;  discussion 
Critic's  report 

12  Reading,  act  5 

Review  paper,  Troilus  and  Cressida 

OTHELLO 

13  Preliminary  paper 

Read  act  1  to  "  enter  Brabantio,"  scene  3 

14  Paper:  Venice  and  the  Turks 

Read  to  conclusion  of  act  1  ;  discussion 

15  Paper :  Cyprus 

Read  act  2  to  "re-enter  Othello  and  attendants,"  scene  3 

16  Talk  :  The  Moors  of  to-day 
Conclude  act  2  and  read  act  3  to  scene  2 

17  Paper :  Venetian  school  of  painting 
Read  act  3,  scenes  2-3  ;  discussion 

18  Conclude  acts  3  and  4;  discussion 
Report  of  critic 

19  Paper:  Othello  and  Iago,  a  comparative  study 
Reading,  act  5 

all's  well  that  ends  well 

20  Paper  :  The  political  relations  of  France  and  Italy  in  the  16th 

century 
Reading,  act  1 ;  discussion 

21  Paper  :  Italian  literature  of  the  16th  century 
Act  2  to  scene  4  ;  discussion 

22  Paper  :  Personal  reminiscences  of  Florence 
Reading,  finish  act  2,  and  act  3  to  scene  5 

23  Conclude  act  3  and  read  act  4  ;  discussion 
Critic's  report 

24  Reading,  act  5 

Review  paper,  All's  well  that  ends  well 
Annual  reports 
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Subj.  no.  822.  33  DRAMATIC  ART 

Fredonia  Shakspere  club  1894-95 

Wisdom  is  the  supreme  part  of  happiness  ;  and  reverence  toward  the  gods 
must  be  inviolate. — Sojrfwcles 

1  Greek  dramatic  art 

Paper :  Sources  and  early  forms  of  Greek  literature 
Five-minute  talks  on  early  Greek  authors 
Read  from  Comedy  of  errors 

2  Paper :  Conditions  necessary  for  development  of  the  national 

drama 
Sub-topics  :  How  were  these  conditions  fulfilled  in  Greece  ? 
What  in  the  nature  of  the  Greeks  was  peculiarly  favorable 

for  the  production  of  the  drama  ? 
Head  from  Comedy  of  errors 

3  Paper  :  Origin  of  the  drama  in  Greece 
Sub  topics  :  What  is  tragedy  ? 

The  chorus ;  its  importance  in  the  ancient  drama 
Read  from  Comedy  of  errors 

4  Paper :  Sketch  of  Aeschylus 
Read  Prometheus  bound 

5  Comparative  study  of  Eumenides  and  Hamlet 

6  Paper :  Sophocles  and  his  writings 
Read  Antigone 

Talk  :  Representations  of  the  tragedy  in  America 

7  Paper  :  Comparison  of  Euripides  with  his  predecessors 
Read  Alcestis;  Compare  the  character  of  Admetus  and  Othello 

8  Paper  :  Characteristics  of  the  Greek  drama  as  distinct  from 

the  modern 
Read  Oedipus  tyrannus,  and  selections  from  King  Lear 

9  Paper :  Classical  unities  of  action,  time  and  place 
Sub-topics  :  Which  of  these  alone  can  be  regarded  as  an  abso« 

lute  art  principle  '. 
Illustrate  from  Shakspere  and  the  Greek 
Show  how  both   in   Shakspere   and   the  Greek  tragedies, 
action  and  plot  are  subordinate   to   the  delineation  of 
human  motive  and  passion 
10  Paper  :  jSTemesis,  the  cardinal  idea  in  Greek  tragedy 
Illustrate  with  selections  from  Macbeth  and  Richard  3 
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11  Paper :  Origin  of  comedy  and  its  relations  to  the  god  Dionysus 
Sub-topic  :  Greek  mythology  and  its  influence  on  the  lives  of 

the  people 

12  Paper :  Aristophanes  as  a  poet  of  the  fancy 
Selections  from  comedies  of  Aristophanes 

13  Read  Midsummer  night's  dream  and  compare  with  the  come- 

dies of  Aristophanes 

14  Alexandrian  period 
Paper:  Art  of  Menander 

Paper :  The  new  comedy  ;  decadence  of  the  Greek  drama,  and 

a  sketch  of  Philemon 
Discussion 

15  Graeco  Roman  period 

Paper :  The  Roman  drama,  as  created  by  Plautus  and  Terence 

Sub-topics  :  Sketch  of  Seneca  as  a  dramatist 
Why  was  there  no  Roman  tragic  drama  ? 
Short  talks  on  Horace,  Yirgil  and  Lucretius 
Account  of  plays  of   Plautus  and   Terence   as  given   in 
western  colleges 

16  Paper :  Origin   and   development  of   mystery  and   morality 

plays  throughout  Europe 
Read  and  comment  on  miracle  plays 
Talk :  The  troubadours 

17  Paper:  The  drama  in  Italy  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 

compared  with  English  drama  of  the  same  period 
Short  papers  on  Ariosto,  Trissino,  Macchiavelli  and  Aritino 

18  Paper :  Development  of  dramatic  art  in  Spain   in  the  16th 

century 
Sub-topic :  Plot  and  manner  of  treatment  of  the  tragedy  of 
Numantia 
Compare  cervantes  with  Shakspere 

19  Paper :  Comparison  of  the   pre-Elizabethan  period  with  that 

preceding  the  Greek  drama 
The  four  schools  of  tragedy  :  the  antique,  or  classical ;  Gothic 
or  romantic  ;  French  or  rhetorical ;  German  or  paradoxical ; 
discussion 

20  Read  morality  play,  and  interlude 
Skelton's  Magnificence 
Marriage  of  wit  and  wisdom 
General  discussion 
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21  First  dramatic  period  in  England 

Eead  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  the  earliest  English  comedy; 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the  earliest  English  tragedy- 
General  discussion 

22  Immediate  predecessors  of  Shakspere 

Short  papers  on  Lyly,  Peele  and  Greene,  with  extracts  from 

their  plays 
Read  Love's  labour's  lost 

23  Paper :  Christopher  Marlowe 

Eead  Dr  Faustus  and  compare  with  Gothe's  Faust 

24  General  discussion  of  the  year's  work 
Annual  reports 

PHASES  OF  CHARACTER  AND  PASSION  IN  MODERN  FICTIOX 

Eliot  society  of  Church  of  the  Messiah,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

1890-91 

1  The  rogue. —  W.  E.  Korris 

Tom   Hey  wood :    Humanity's  overestimation  of   weak  or 
selfish  good  nature 

2  The  nether- world. —  George  Gissing 

All  the  characters :  Ignorance  of  the  means,  relations  and 
ethics  of  life 

3  A  little  journey  in  the  world. —  C.  D.  Warner 

Margaret  Debree :    Disintegration  of  character  by  luxury 
and  success 

4  Crime  and  punishment. —  Dostoyevsky 

Easkolnikof :  Eemorse 

5  April  hopes. —  W.  D.  Howells 

Alice  Pasmer  and  Dan.  Mavering  :  Eestricted  conscientious- 
ness and  lack  of  definite  ideals 

6  Dimitri  Eoudine. —  Tourgenieff 

Dimitri  Eoudine :  Excess  of  ideals  without  the  foundation 
of  intelligent  self-control 

7  Marie  Bashkirtseff 

Marie  :  Intense  and  undisciplined  psychic  consciousness  and 
vitality 

8  An  enemy  of  society. —  Henrik  Ibsen 

Hovstadt  Burgomaster,  etc. :  False  standards  of  society 

9  The  mayor  of  Casterbridge. — Thomas  Hardy 

Michael  Henchard  :  A  result  of  competition 
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10  The  deemster. — Hall  Caine 

Dan  Mylrea :  Anger 

11  Anne. —  Constance  F.  Woolson 

Anne :  Love 

12  The  Peckster  professorship. — J.  P.  Quincy 

Professor  Hargrave :  The  courage  of  one's  conviction 

Subj.  no.  913.32  ANCIENT  EGYPT 

Travelers  club,  Olean 

THE    OLD    EMPIRE 

Dynasty  1-6 
"  We'll  eat  the  lotus  of  the  Nile  " 

1  The  land  of  the  lotus  flower:  Geography,  climate 
Ancient  Egyptians 

Current  events ;  discussion 

"Hail  to  thee,  O  Nile 
Thou  showest  thyself  in  this  land 
Coming  in  peace,  giving  life  to  Egypt." 

2  The  Nile 

Menes  and  the  earlier  dynastic  kings 
Hieroglyphics  and  literature 
Discussion 

"  O'er  Memphis  site  the  turbaned  robber  strays, 
Each  wall  is  razed,  each  pillared  shrine  o'erthrown."' 

3  The  pyramid  builders 
Memphis,  its  glory  and  ruins 
Form  of  government ;  discussion 

' '  The  labor  of  an  age  in  piled  stones . " 

4  Pyramids  and  sphynx 
Condition  of  women  4000  years  ago 
Current  events ;  discussion 

Dynasty  6-12 

"  The  hundred  gated  queen,  tho'  fallen,  grand." 

5  Reign  of  Amenemhat 
Thebes.     The  twin  colossi 
Military  aggrandizement ;  discussion 
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THE   MIDDLE    EMPIRE 

Dynasty  12-18 

"  Now  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  Abram  went  down  into 

Egypt  to  sojourn  there." 

6  Sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
Usurtasen  1,  his  temple  and  obelisks 

Amenernhat  3 ;  Lake  Moeris,  Labyrinth,  Fayoum ;  discussion 

"  Marvelous  things  did  He  in  the  sight  of  their  fathers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in 

the  fields  of  Zoan." 

7  Hyksos  reign 
History  of  Tanis 
Current  events ;  discussion 

THE    NEW    EMPIRE 

Dynasty  18-21 ' 

"  Like  ships  that  sailed  for  sunny  isles." 

8  Queen  Hatasu  and  her  fleet 
Thothmes  3 

Manners  and  customs ;  discussion 

"  Whited  sepulchers,  which   indeed   appear  beautiful  outward,  but  within 

are  full  of  dead  men's  bones." 

9  Bubastis 

Temples  and  temple  service 
The  lost  arts ;  discussion 

"  High  on  his  cart  Sesostris  struck  my  view, 
Whom  sceptered  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew." 

10  Barneses  2 

A  fete  day  33  centuries  ago 
Current  events ;  discussion 

,;  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  for  He  has  triumphed  gloriously,  the  horse  and 
his  rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea." 

11  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  and  his  son 
The  Eamesseum 

Moses ;  discussion 

"  Who  has  not  heard  where  Egypt's  realms  are  named, 
What  monster  gods  her  frantic  sons  have  framed  ?" 
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12  Egyptian  deities 

Decline  of  Egypt  under  the  Ramessides 
Scientific  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  ;  discussion 

Dynasty  21,  to  332  B.  C. 
li  For  there  is  music  wherever  there  is  harmony,  order  or  proportion." 

13  Music  and  musical  instruments 
Abydos 

Heliopolis 

Current  events  ;  discussion 

"  The  land  shadowing  with  wings  which  is  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia." 

14  Ethiopian  invasion 
Karnak  and  Luxor 

Domestic  architecture  and  house  furnishings  ;  discussion 

"  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle, 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 
"Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime?" 

15  Fauna  and  flora 
The  last  Pharaoh 

Funeral  rites  and  ceremonies ;  discussion 

"A  6word  shall  come  upon  Egypt  and  her  foundations  shall  be  broken  down." 

16  Cambyses  and  the  Persian  conquest 
Mummies  and  the  art  of  embalming 
Current  events ;  discussion 

"  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander?" 

17  Alexander  the  Great  in  Egypt 
Alexandria 

Spoiling  the  Egyptians  ;  discussion 

Subj.  no.   913.38    GREECE:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Saturday  class,  Buffalo 

1895-96 

1  The  land  and  the  people 

2  Legendary  or  heroic  age  ;  Homer 

3  Religion  of  the  Greeks;  mythology* and  games 
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4  Age  of  constitutional  changes  and  of  colonization 

5  Epic  poetry 

6  Greco- Persian  wars 

7  Plato 

8  Splendor  of  Athens.     Age  of  Pericles 

9  Architecture ;  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis 

10  Peloponnesian  war  ;  its  results 

11  Socrates 

12  Spartan  and  Theban  supremacy 

13  Sculpture  and  painting 

14  Greek  drama.   Tragedy.    Aeschylus.    Sophocles  and  Euripides 

15  Greek  drama.     Comedy.     Aristophanes 

16  Macedonian  supremacy.     Empire  of  Alexander 

17  Schools  of  philosophy ;  Epicurus 

18  Education.     Civil  and  domestic  life 

19  Aristotle 

20  Architecture ;  the  Parthenon 

21  Achaean  league 

22  Greek  oratory  :  Demosthenes 

23  Historians :  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon 

24  Men  of  science  :  Euclid,  Archimedes 

Subj.  no.  914.2  ENGLAND 

University  extension  study  club,  Ogdensburg 

1894-95 

1  Physical  geography  of  England  ;  Liverpool,  Chester,  Roman 

remains 

2  Birmingham,  Warwick,  Leamington 

3  Kenilworth,  Coventry 

4  Rugby ;  an  English  public  school 

5  Stratford-on-Avon,  Charlecote,  Shottery 

6  Evesham,  Cheltenham,  Gloucester,  Cirencester  Cumner  hall, 

Cuddesden,  Hughenden  manor,  and  minor  points  along 
the  Thames 

7  Oxford  ;  the  six  older  colleges 

8  Remaining   colleges   of   Oxford ;  halls,  etc.     Outline  of  the 

Tractarian  movement 

9  "Woodstock,  Blenheim,  Henley,  Eton   college,   following  the 

Thames 
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10  Windsor  castle,  Albert  memorial  chapel,  Magna  Charta  island 

11  Hampton  court,  Bushy  park,  Twickenham,  Kew,  etc. 

12  Old  London 

13  St  Paul's  cathedral 

14  Outline  sketch  of   Westminster  abbey  and  principal  monu- 

ments of  north  transept  and  nave 

15  Westminster  abbey  :  poet's  corner  and  south  transept 

16  Westminster  abbey  :  choir  and  chapels 

17  Westminster  abbey  :  cloisters,  crypt,  chapter  house,  deanery, 

J  erusalem  chamber  and  Westminster  school 

18  St  Margaret's  church,  Westminster  hall,  parliament  buildings 

19  Tower  of  London 

20  Hyde  park,  St  James  palace  and  park,   Buckingham   palace, 

Holland  house 

21  St  Savior's  church,  Lambeth  palace,  temple,  British  museum, 

Greenwich 

22  Rochester     cathedral,     Canterbury     cathedral,    Streatham, 

Brighton,  Arundel  castle,  Chichester 

23  Portsmouth,    Isle    of     Wight,    Byde,    Sandown,    Shanklin, 

Yentnor 

24  Bonchurch,  Xewport,  Carisbrook  castle,   Yarmouth,   Cowes, 

Haslemere,  Wimbledon,  Southampton 

Subj.no.  930  ANCIENT  HISTORY 

Historical  conversation  club,  Albion 
1895-96 

1  Commercial,  intellectual  and  moral  influence  of  the  east  on 

the  west 
Yalleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  their  commerce 

2  Chaldean  civilization 

Great  Assyria,  its  kings,  cities  and  learning 

3  Assvrian  art 

Land  of  Palestine  before  and  to  the  time  of  Abraham 

4  The  Hittites 

Cities  of  the  caravan  routes 

5  Palestine  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  its  divisions  into  kingdoms 

and  its  great  kings 
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6  Social  and  domestic  life  and  state   of   learning   in  Palestine 

from  the  conquest  by  Joshua  to  the  Babylonish  captivity 
Phoenicia  and  its  influence  on  the  religion  of  the  Jews 

7  Relations  of  Assyria  and  Egypt 

8  Jewish  captivity  in  Babylon 
Rise  of  the  Medio-Persian  empire 

9  Sacred  books  and  epics  of  Persia 

Early  Greek  migrations  to  Asia  Minor,  Ionian  influence 

10  Legendary  invasion  of   the  east   by  the  west.     The    Iliad 

and  Odyssey 

11  Persian  invasion  of  the  west,  Darius  and  Xerxes 
Relations  of  Greece  and  Persia  from  defeat  of  Xerxes  to  the 

conquest  of  Alexander 

12  Divisions  and  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  to  Alexander's  conquest; 

civilizations,  religion,  kings,  etc. 
Greek  conquest  of  the  east,  Alexander  the  Great 

13  Founding  of  commercial  centers  established  by  Alexander  and 

their  history 
Divisions   of   Alexander's   kingdom.      Downfall    of  western 

power  in  the  east 
14:  Commercial  and   literary  centers   in   Egypt  in   the   time  of 

Ptolemy  s 
The  Talmud 

15  The  Septuagint 

Roman  conquests  in  the  east 
Turanian  invasions  of  Europe 

16  Dependence  of  the   cities  of  the  Mediterranean  on  eastern 

countries 
Etruscan  influence  on  Roman  and  Italian  art 

17  Strife  for  commercial  supremacy  on  the  Mediterranean  from 

first  Punic  war  to  the  time  of  Pompey 
Arabs  and  Mahomet 

18  Mahometan    occupation   of   the  east,   its  influence    on   art, 

literature  and  commerce 

19  Medieval  travelers  and  missionaries,  true  and  false  reports  of 

countries,  peoples 
Mahometan  occupation  of  India  and  conversion  of  people 

20  Commercial,   intellectual  and  moral  influence  of  the  west  on 

the  east 
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Subj.  no.  93  7  ROMAN  HISTORY 

Historical  club,  Ilion 
1893-94 

"  She  sits  among  the  eternal  hills, 

Their  crown,  thrice  glorious  and  dear, 
Her  voice  is  as  a  thousand  tongues 

Of  silver  fountains,  gurgling  clear." — Julia  Ward  Howe 

1  Map  of  Italy  (physical  features) 

Italy  in  early  times 

Early  inhabitants 
Primitive  civilization  of  the  Latins 
Early  government 
Outline  map  of  early  Rome 
Kingly  period  of  Eome 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus'  oration  over  the  body  of  Lucretia 


Reference  books 

History  of  Rome,  v.  1 

Mommsen 

Early  Rome 

Ihne 

History  of  Rome,  v.  1-2 

Merivale 

Epitome  of  Roman  history 

L.  A.  Florus 

Early  Roman  law 

E.  C.  Clark 

City  of  Rome 

Dyer 

History  of  Rome 

Leighton 

"  The  Tarpian  rock,  the  citadel 
Of  great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth, 
So  far  renown'd,  and  with  the  spoils  enriched  of  nations." —  Milton 

2  Great  names  of  early  Rome :  Brutus,  Horatius,  Coriolanus 
Cincinnatus 
Horatius  at  the  bridge 
Social  troubles 
Secession 
Office  of  tribune 
Laws  of  the  12  tables 
Story  of  Virginia 
Gaulish  invasion 
Fate  of  Virginia 
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Reference  bx)ks 

Plutarch's  lives  Shakspere 

Coriolanus  Ihne 

Early  Rome  Macaulay 

Lays  of  ancient  Rome  Creighton 

History  of  Rome  Gilman 

The  story  of  the  nations 

"  Great  Carthage  is  laid  low.     Scarcely  can  eye 

Trace  where  she  stood  with  all  her  mighty  crowd: 
For  cities  die;  kingdoms  and  nations  die; 

A  little  sand  and  grass  is  all  their  shroud."— Tasso 

3  Conquest  of  Italy 
Greece 
Appian  way 
Carthage 

Nature  of  the  Carthaginian  empire 

Constitution  of  Carthage 

Kelative  strength  of  Rome  and  Carthage 


Reference  books 

History  of  Rome 

Creighton 

History  of  Rome 

Le'ghton 

History  of  Rome 

Liddell 

Walks  in  Rome 

Hare 

Six  months  in  Italy 

Hillard 

Rome  and  Carthage 

Smith 

Story  of  the  nations 

Gilman 

In  that  elder  day,  to  be  a  Roman 

Was  greater  than  a  King  !  "—31.  R.  Mitford 


First  Punic  war 

Regulus 

Hamilcar 
Second  Punic  war 

Hannibal 

Scipio  Africanus 

Archimedes 
Third  Punic  war 

Cato 

Cornelia 
Old  Romans  at  home 
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Reference  books 

Rome  and  Carthage  Smith 

History  of  Rome,  v.  2  Mommsen 

History  of  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian    J.  Abbott 

Story  of  the  nations  Oilman 

History  of  Rome  C.  M.  Yonge 

History  of  Rome  E.  M,  Sewell 

' '  Where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play; 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother;  he,  their  6ire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  !  '* —  Byron 

5  A  Roman  triumph 
Mythology 

Civil  dissensions  to  the  Mithridatic  war 
Mithridatic  war  to  the  first  triumvirate 
Massacres  of  the  Roman  amphitheater 
Spartacus  to  the  gladiators 

Reference  books 

Mythology  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy    Keightley 

History  of  Rome  Creighton 

The  Gracchi,  Marius  and  Sulla  Beesly 

Story  of  the  nations  Gilman 

Roman  triumvirate  Merivale 

Compend  of  history  of  Rome  Paterculus 
Cosmopolitan,  v.  12 

"  Tully,  most  e'oquent,  most  sage 
Of  all  the  Roman  race 
That  deck  the  past  or  present  age, 

Or  future  days  may  grace." — Hon.  G.  Lamb 

6  Cicero 
Julius  Caesar 

Mark  Antony's  oration  in  the  Forum 
1  Julius  Caesar 

"  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  : 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar; 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world  '  This  was  a  man  .' '  " —  Shakspere 
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"  Rome,  for  empire  far  renowned, 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states; 
Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground 
Hark!  the  Gaul  is  at  the  gates!" —  Coicper 

8  Public   works   and   buildings. 
First  triumvirate. 

Last  days   of   the  republic. 
Cleopatra 

Reference  books 

Early  empire  W.  W.  Capes 

Six  months  in  Italy  Hillard 

City  of  Rome  Dyer 

History  of  the  Romans,  v.  1-2  Merivale 

Roman  triumvirate  Merivale 

History  of  Rome,  v.  4  Mommsen 

Characteristics  of  women  (Cleopatra)    Mrs  Jameson 

Cleopatra  George  Ebers 

Life  of  Cleopatra  Abbott 

9  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

"  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good  ;  so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  prayers." — Antony  and  Cleopatra 

"  Along  the  sacred  way 
Hither  the  triumph  came,  and.  winding  round 
With  acclamation,  and  the  martial  clang 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spoil. 
Stopped  at  the  sacred  stair  that  then  appeared, 
Then  thro'  the  darkness  broke,  ample,  star-bright, 
As  tho'  it  led  to  heaven." — Rogers 

10  Contemporaneous  history  at  33  B.  C. 
Belshazzar's  feast 
Career  Momertinus 
Cloaca  maxima 
Circus  maximus 
Oration  against  Catiline 
Catiline's  defiance 
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Reference  books 

Jewish  war 

Josephus 

Egypt  and  Sinai 

Rev.  D.  A. 

Randall 

Dictionary  of  Greek  an 

d  Roman  antiquities 

Anthon 

Caesar 

Froude 

City  of  Rome 

Dyer 

Walks  in  Rome 

Hare 

Compend  of  history  of 

Rome 

Paterculus 

"  Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime  — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods." — Byron 

11  Military  organization 

Principal  events  of  Gaulish  campaigns 

"  Baths  of  Caracalla,"  from  Turner  and  H.  H. 

Pantheon 

Augustus  Caesar 

In  ancient  Italy 


Reference  books 

History  of  Rome 

Leighton 

City  of  Rome 

Dyer 

Early  empire 

W.  W.  Capes 

Bits  of  travel 

H.  H. 

Roman  days 

Viktor  Rydberg 

Society  in  Rome  under  the  Caesars 

Inge 

Six  months  in  Italy 

Hillard 

Gallus.  or  Roman  scenes  in 

time  of  Augustus 

Becker 

Italy :  Rome  and  Naples 

Taine 

History  of  Rome 

Merivale 

"  Alas,  for  Earth  !  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was  free." — Byron 

12  Mausoleum  of  Augustus 
Basilica  Julia 
Campus  Martius 
Maecenas  and  Agrippa 
Golden  age  of  literature 

Description  of  imperial  Rome,  Milton  :  Paradise  regained 
Tiberius 
Caligula 
Claudius 
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Reference  books 

City  of  Rome  Dyer 

Handbook  of  universal  literature,  Botta 

Roman  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  Sellar 

Handbook  of  classic  literature  C.  A.  "White 

Eighteen  Christian  centuries  Jas.  White 

Early  empire  W.  W.  Capes 

Ben  Hur  Wallace 

"Nero,  the  synonym  of  all  that  is  vile  and  cruel. 

13  Nero 

Women  of  the  last  Caesars 

Galba,  Otho  and  Vitellius 

Vespasian  and  his  works 

Fall  of  Jerusalem  and  dispersion  of  the  Jews 

Reference  books 

Nero  Eckstein 

Early  Christianity  F.  W.  Farrar 

Imperial  purple  Edgar  Saltus 

History  of  Nero  Abbott 

Early  empire  W.  W.  Capes 

Society  in  Rome  under  the  Caesars  Inge 

City  of  Rome  Dyer 

History  of  early  Rome  Josephus 

Story  of  the  Jews  under  Roman  rule  Morrison 

Jewish  war  Josephus 

Story  of  the  Jews  Hosmer 

"  As  when  mighty  Rome's  spectators  meet 

In  the  full  theatre's  capacious  seat, 

At  once,  by  secret  pipes  and  channels  fed, 

Rich  tinctures  gush  from  every  antique  head ; 

At  once  ten  thousand  saffron  currents  flow, 

And  rain  their  odors  on  the  crowd  below." — Roive:  Lucan,  bk  9 

14  The  coliseum 

Titus ;  Pompeii :  Herculaneum 
Ancient  Rome ;  Pompeii 
The  Roman  soldier 
Domitian 

Reference  books 

Roba  di  Roma,  v.  1  W.  W.  Story 

Roman  empire  Gibbon 

Wonders  of  Pompeii  Monnier 

Last  days  of  Pompeii  Bulwer 
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Buried  cities  of  Campania 
Imperial  purple 
Ancient  cities 
Early  empire 


Adams 
Edgar  Saltus 
Wright 
W.  W.  Capes 


"  Rome,  with  her  palaces  and  towers, 

By  us  unwished,  unreft, 
Her  homely  huts  and  woodland  bowers 

To  Britain  might  have  left ; 
Worthless  to  you  their  wealth  must  be, 
But  dear  to  us,  for  they  were  free  1 " — Barton 


15  Nerva 
Trajan 
Hadrian 

Trajan's  forum  and  column 
Castle  of  St  Angelo 
Caractacus 
Antoninus  Pius 
Marcus  Aurelius 


Eighteen  Christian  centuries 

Roman  days 

Age  of  the  Antonines 

Castle  St  Angelo 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 

Seekers  after  God 

Six  months  in  Italy 


Reference  books 

Jas.  White 

Viktor  Rydberg 

W-  W.  Capes 

W.  W.  Story 

Watson 

F.  W.  Farrar 

Hillard 


O  city  of  prophets  and  martyrs! 

O  shrines  of  the  sainted  dead! 
When,  when  shall  the  living  day-spring 

Once  more  on  your  towers  be  spread?" —  H.  B.  Stowe 


16  Polycarp  and  Justin  Martyr 
Emperors,  180  —  270 
Commodus  in  the  arena 
Emperors,  270  —  306 
Extracts  from  Ze?iobia 


Book  of  martyrs 

History  of  Christianity,  v.  2 

Eighteen  Christian  centuries 

History  of  Rome 

History  of  Rome 

Zenobia 


Reference  books 

John  Fox 

Milman 

White 

Merivale 

Gibbon 

Wm.  Ware 
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"  While  stands  the  coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand; 
When  falls  the  coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall. 
And  when  Rome  falls,  the  world." — Byron 

17  Constantine  the  Great 

History  from  Constantine  to  the  fall  of  Rome,  A.  D.  47& 
Conversation 

18  Selection 
Catacombs 

The  last  fight  in  the  arena 

Baths  of  Caracalla  (statues  excavated) 

Reference  books 

History  of  Christianity,  v.  2  Milman 
Decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  Gibbon 

City  of  Rome  Dyer 

Catacombs  of  Rome  Withrow 
Museum  of  antiquity 

Roba  di  Roma  W.  W.  Story 

Book  of  golden  deeds  C.  M.  Yonge 

"  Majesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength  and  beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled." — Byron 

19  St  Peter 
Guido  Reni 
Vatican 

The  marble  prophecy 

A  morning  in  the  Etruscan  museum  in  the  Vatican 

Reference  books 

Six  months  in  Italy  Hillard 

Walks  in  Rome  Hare 

Italian  sights  and  papal  principles  Jarves 

History  of  art  Clement 

Italian  schools  of  painting,  v.  2  Kugler 

Bits  of  travel  H.  H. 

"  Art  was  his  world,  and  he  was  Art's  anointed  king, 

20  Raphael  and  his  works 
Extracts :  "  Capitoline  museum  " 
Michelangelo  Buonarroti 
Sistine  chapel 

Tasso's  tomb 
History  of  sculpture 
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Reference  books 

Artist  biographies  Sweetser 

Raphael  Grimm 

Memoirs  of  Italian  painters  Mrs  Jameson 

Old  Italian  masters  Stillman 

Painters,  sculptors  and  engravers  Waters 

Michelangelo  Clement 

History  of  sculpture  Wilhelm  Luebke 

Elementary  history  of  art  D'Anvers 

Renaissance  in  Italy  Symonds 

History  of  ancient  sculpture  Lucy  M.  Mitchell 

21  Cultivation  is  as  necessary  to  the  mind  as  food  to  the  body. — 

Cicero 

Subj.  no.  937    ROMAN  HISTORY  — FROM  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  476  A.  D. 

Monday  club,  Warsaw 
1892-93 

1  Geography  of    Italy.     Ancient   population.      Political  and 

religious  organization 

2  Legendary  history  of  the  kings.     Publius  Valerius 

3  Legendary  wars.     Character  of  the  people.     Patricians  and 

plebeians.     Origin  of  tribunes.     Cincinnatus  Horatius 

4  Gaulish  invasion.     Brennus.      Notable  works  of  kingly  and 

republican  Kome.     Coriolanus,  elder  Brutus 

5  Plebeian  oppression  and  victory.     Democracy.     Pyrrhus 

6  Roman  jurisprudence 

7  Carthage.     Sketch  from  foundation  to  first  Punic  war 

8  First  Punic  war.     Hannibal,  Scipio 

9  Second  and  third  Punic  wars.     Cato,  Fabius 

10  Beginnings    of    Latin    literature.      Ennius,    Plautus,    Cato, 

Terence.     Signs  of  corruption 

11  The  Gracchi.     Agrarian  laws 

12  Oligarchy,     democracy,    Sulla,     Marius.       Jugurthine     and 

Mithridatic  wars.     Rise  of  Pompey 

13  Latin  literature.     Cicero,  Lucretius,  Cornelius,  Nepos,  Sallust, 

Yarro 

14  First  and  second  triumvirates 

15  The  reign  of  Augustus.     Imperial  constitution 

16  Reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula  and  Claudius 

17  Emperors   from   Nero   to   Domitian.      Seneca,   his  life   and 

works 
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18  Poets  of  the  Augustan  age.     Yirgil,  Horace,  Ovid 

19  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius 

20  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus.   Oratory  of  the  Augustan  age 

21  Architecture  and  art  of  the  Augustan  age  and  first  century 

22  Social  life  and  education  under  the  empire 

23  Commodus    to    Claudius.       Aurelian.       Fall    of    Palmyra. 

Zenobia,  Longinus 

24  Diocletian  to  Gratian.     Establishment,  abolition  and  reestab- 

lishment  of  Christianity 

25  Theodosius   the   Great  to   fall   of   western   Eoman   empire, 

476  A.  D. 

Subj.no.  938  ANCIENT  GREECE 

Every  Saturday  night  club,  Waterville 
1894-95 

1  Reading  from  Hall  Caine's  Shakespeare  as  a  novelist;  from 

Eclectic  magazine 

2  Geography  of  ancient  Greece.      Legends  of  gods  and  men. 

Voyage  of  the  Argonauts.     The  Seven  against  Thebes. 

3  Society  in  the   heroic  age  of   Greece.     Grecian  mythology. 

Mrs  Browning's  The  dead  Pan 

4  Homeric   period.     Introduction,  with  selections   from   Iliad 

and  Odyssey 
,*  Shakespeare's  Troilus  and  Cressida,  with  introductions   and 
criticisms.     Reading  of  Tennyson's  Oenone 

6  Reading   the    play,   Troilus    and    Cressida.     Reading,    Mrs 

Browning's  paraphrase  on  Homer,  Hector  and  Andromache. 
Paper :  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin 

7  Schliemann's  excavations  in  ancient  Troy.     Paper  :  "  Helen's 

ornaments  " 

8  Schliemann's  excavations  in  ancient  Mycenae  and  Tir}Tns 

9  Dawn  of   history.     Eastern   provinces.     Western  provinces. 

The  Peloponnesus.     Attica.     The  Hellenic  colonies.     Early 
literature,  social  and  religious  bonds 

10  Historic  period.      The  Persian  wars,  Persia.     First  Persian 

invasion,  Marathon.  Second  Persian  invasion,  Thermopylae, 
Artemisium.     Paper :  "  "What  was  won  at  Marathon  ? " 

11  The  Persian  wars,  Salamis.     Results  of  the  battle.     Expul- 

sion  of  the   Persians.     Contemporaneous  wars    in  Sicily. 
Paper :  Music  of  the  early  Greeks 
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12  Athenian   supremacy   to  the    Peloponnesian   war.      Paper : 

Attic  salt 

13  Peloponnesian  wars 

14  Shakespeare's  Timon  of  A thens.     Introduction.     Reading'the 

play 

15  Literature,  art  and  architecture  of  Athens  during  the  golden 

age.     Paper :  The  Athens  of  Pericles 

16  Spartan  period.     State  of  Hellas  after  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Cyrus  and  the  10,000.  Early  decline  of  the  Spartan's  rule. 
The  war  against  the  Persians.     Paper  :  Spartan  heroism 

17  Spartan  period  continued  to  the  liberation  of  Thebes.     Con- 

dition of  the  Hellenic  world  at  the  close  of  Spartan 
supremacy.     Thebes 

18  Some  great   lawgivers  of  ancient  Greece:  Minos,  Lycurgus, 

Solon  and  others.     Paper  :  The  constitution  of  Solon 

19  Some  great  statesmen  of  ancient  Greece:  Clisthenes,  Aristides, 

Pericles  and  others.  Paper:  Hellenic  patriotism  and 
politics 

20  Some  great  generals  of  ancient   Greece :   Miltiades,  Epami- 

nondas,  Alexander  and  others.  Paper:  The  tactics  of 
Epaminondas  at  Leuktra 

21  Some  great  orators  of  ancient  Greece :   Demosthenes,  Peri- 

cles, Aeschines.  Paper :  The  influence  of  oratory  in 
ancient  Greece 

22  Some  great  dramatists  of  ancient  Greece:  Aeschylus,  Sopho- 

cles, Euripides.     Paper  :  The  Greek  drama 

23  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  bound.     Reading  the  drama.     Selec- 

tions from  translations 

24  Sophocles'  Oedipus  tyrannus.     Reading  a  translation 

25  Some  great  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece :  Socrates,  Plato, 

Aristotle  and  others.  Selections  from  writings.  Paper : 
Influence  of  Aristotle's  philosophy  on  mediaeval  learning 
and  religious  dogma 

26  Some  historians  of  ancient  Greece  :  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 

Xenophon,  with  selections 

27  Some  great  artists  of  ancient   Greece :   Phidias,  Praxiteles, 

Apelles.  Paper:  Characteristics  of  Greek  sculpture. 
Paper  :  The  Elgin  marbles 

28  Rise  of  Theban  power.     Culmination  of  Theban  power 
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29  Rise  of  Macedonia.     Sacred  wars.     Paper :  Character  of  the 
first  Hellenism 


Subj.  no.  940.1 


EARLY  MIDDLE  AGES 


middle  ages 


2  Germany 


3  France 


4  England 


Society  to  promote  useful  reading,  Schenectady 

1  Introduction  to  early     Clovis 

Charlemagne 

Treaty  of  Verdun 

Otho  1.     Henry  4 

Free  cities.     Guilds 

Frederic  Barbarossa 

The  Normans 

Hugh  Capet  and  the  Capetian  line 

Louis  6.     Philip  Augustus 

Growth  of  the  French  kingdom 

Saxon  Period  :     Alfred  the  Great 

Edward  the  Confessor 

Norman  Period  :     William  1 

Early  Plantagenets  :     Henry  2 

Thomas  a  Becket.     Richard  1 

Theodoric  the  Goth 

The  Lombards 

The  popes.     The  church 

The  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines 

The  kingdom  of  Sicily 

Justinian 

The  Magyars.     The  Turks 

The  Alexandrine  school 

The  Greek  church 

Anna  Comnena 

The  Gothic  Kingdom.     The  Cid 

The  Moorish  kingdom 

Independence  of  Portugal 

Mohammed 

His  successors 

Story  of  the  Saracens 

Literature.     Art 

Jerusalem  of  Saladin 


5  Italy 


6  The  Eastern  empire 


7  Spain  and  Portugal 


8  Mohammedanism 
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9  Supplemental  Age  of  chivalry.     King  Arthur 

Feudal  system 
The  crusades 

Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
The  Mongols 

Literature.     Religious  drama 
Bards  and  minnesingers 
Art.     Architecture 

HIS'JORY    AND    LITERATURE 

Decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.     Gibbon. 

Fall  of  Rome  and  rise  of  the  nationalities.     Sheppard. 

General  sketch  of  history.      Freeman.      Middle  ages.      Menzie.      Emerton. 

Duruy. 
The  crusades.     Cox.     Morris.     Studies  of  feudalism.     Bell. 
Civilization  in  the  middle  ages.     Adams.     Curious  myths.     Baring-Gould. 
Monks    of    the  west.      Montalembert.      Legends    of    the    monastic    orders. 

Jameson. 
Popular  romances  of  the  middle  ages.     Cox  and  Jones. 
History  of  civilization.     Guizot.     Holy  Roman  empire.     Bryce. 

Story  of  Germany.     Baring-Gould.     Lewis.     Yonge. 

St  Boniface  and  the  conversion  of  tho  Germans.     Mrs  Hope. 

Story  of  Siegfried.     The  Nibelungenlied. 

Sidonia  the  sorceress.     Meinhold.     The  story  of  Hungary.     Vambery. 

History  of  France.     White.     Kirkland.     Masson.     Yonge. 

History  of  Latin  Christianity.     Milman. 

Historical  monuments  of  France.     Hunnewell. 

The  little  duke.     Yonge.     Sacred  and  legendary  art.     Jameson. 

Count  Robert  of  Paris.     Scott. 

St  Bernard.     Storrs.     Philip  Augustus.     James. 

In  his  name.     E.  E.  Hale. 

History  of  England.     Green.     Hume.     Freeman.     Yonge. 
Legends  of  King  Arthur.     Bulfinch.     The  faerie  queene.     Spenser. 
Idyls  of  the  king.     Tennyson.     The  vision  of  Sir  Launfal.     Lowell. 
Alfred  the  Great.     Hughes.     Pauli.     Queens  before  the  conquest.     Hall. 
Harold.     Bulwer.     Hereward.     Kingsley.     William  the  Conqueror.     Abbott. 
Short  history  of  the  Norman  conquest.     Freeman.     Decisive  battles.     Creasy. 
Early  Plantagenets.     Stubbs.     Life  and  times  of  Thomas  Becket.     Froude. 
Richard  I.     White.     The  betrothed.     The  talisman.     Ivanhoe.     Scott. 
Maud   and   Miriam.      MacKeever.     Blondel.      Rice.     Her    Majesty's    tower. 

Dixon. 
England's  chronicle  in  stone.     Hunnewell. 

History  of  Scotland.     Mackenzie .     Tales  of  a  grandfather.     Scott. 
The  story  of  Ireland.     Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 
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History    of    Italy.      Story  of    the  Goths.     Bradley.      Theodoric    the    Goth. 

Hodgkin. 
The  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.     En.  Brit. 

The  makers  of  Florence.     Oliphant.     The  history  of  Venice.     Adams. 
Childe  Harold.     Byron.     The  Monk  of  the  Aventine.     Eckstein. 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.     Mrs  Oliphant. 

Story  of  Spain.     E.  E.  Hale.     Moors  in  Spain.     Lane-Poole. 
Spanish  ballads.     Lockhart. 

The  life  of  Mahomet.     Sir  William  Muir.     Irving.     Carlyle. 
Mahomet  and  Islam.     The  Caliphate,  its  rise.     Decline  and  fall.     Muir. 
Story  of  the  Saracens.     Gilman. 
Jerusalem,  the  city  of  Herod  and  Saladin.     Besant  and  Palmer. 

Story  of  Norway.     Boyesen.     Mythology  of  the  north.     Bulfinch. 

Knights  and  sea  kings.     Erling  the  Bold.     Ballantyne.     Sintram.     Fouque. 

Story  of  Russia.     Morfill.     Story  of  Turkey.     Lane-Poole. 

Story  of  the  Jews.     Hosmer.     Jerusalem  delivered.     Tasso. 

Poets  and  poetry  of  Europe.     Poems  of  places.     Longfellow. 

Introduction    to    Gothic    architecture.      Parker.      History  of    architecture. 

Ferguson. 
Church  buildings  in  the  middle  ages.     Elliot.     Norton. 
Guilds.     Music.     Guido  of  Arrezzo.     Funeral  customs.      Folk-lore.     En.  Brit. 

Subj.  no.  9*1  SCOTTISH  HISTORY  FROM  ANCIENT  TIMES  TILL  THE  USION 

Ladies  Scottish  club,  Rochester 

1894-95 

"  The  marshalled  array  of  imperial  Rome 
Essayed  thy  proud  spirit  in  vain." 

1  Period,  to  80  a.  d. 

Aboriginal  period.      Invasion    of   Romans.       Introduction    of 

Ch  ristian  ity 
"  Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain." 

2  Period,  80  to  843 

Formation  of  government.    Administration  of  justice.    Bishopric 

of  Glasgow 

"  Tread  light  where  our  battlefields  lie, 
Each  spot  is  a  warrior's  grave." 

3  Period,  843  to  1286 

Kenneth  Mc Alpine1  s  conquest.    Feudal  system.    Norman  influence 

on  the  Scotch  language 
"  Dumfoundered  the  English  were  a',  were  a'." 
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4  Period,  1286  to  1388 

Contest  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  for  the  crown.    William   Wallace. 

Bannockbum 
"  Hear'st  thou,"  he  said,  "  the  loud  acclaim 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas  name." 

5  Period,  1400  to  1542 

James  1  the  poet  king.    House  of  Douglas.   First  kirk  of  Scotland 

"  For  Scotland  and  Mary  on  with  speed, 
Now,  now  is  the  time  and  the  hour  of  need." 

6  Period,  1542  to  1587 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.    Beginning  of  the  reformation.    Edinburgh 

university  founded 

"  O,  God  !  give  me  Scotland,  or  I  die  I  " 

7  Period,  1542  to  1587 

Reformation  and  its  effects  on  the  Scottish   people.      The  first 

covenant.     John  Knox 

"  The  thistle  spreads  its  thorny  leaf 
To  keep  the  rose  from  harm." 

8  Period,  1587  to  1707 

James  6  and  1.    Crowned  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Last  Scottish  parliament 

"  Now  let  us  take  a  kind  farewell, 
Gude  night,  an'  joy  be  wi'  you  a.' " 

Subj.  no.  941  A  JOURNEY  THROUGH   SCOTLAND 

Ladies  Scottish  club,  Rochester,  1895-96 

"  Elements  each  other  greeting, 
Gifts  and  power  attend  your  meeting." 

1  Scottish  days  and  superstitions 

Scottish  days :  St  Andrew's,  Halloween,  Hogmana,  etc. 

Reading,  Tarn  (X Shunter. 

Folk-lore 

"  Let  Glasgow  flourish." 

2  Glasgow 
Ancient  landmarks 
Commercial  interests 
Municipal  government 
Reminiscences 

"  The  6un  has  gane  down  o'er  the  lofty  Ben  Lomond 
And  left  the  red  clouds  to  preside  o'er  the  scene . " 
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3  Lochs  Long  and  Lomond 

The  Trossachs  and  Loch  Katrine 

Reading,  Lady  of  the  lake,  canto  1 

Reminiscences 

"  The  bulwark  of  the  north, 

Gray  Stirling  with  her  towers  and  town.' 

4  Stirling 
Bannockburn 
Linlithgow 
Reminiscences 

"  Prosperity  to  Edinburgh  wi'  every  risin'  sun, 
And  blessin's  be  on  Edinburgh  till  time  his  race  has  run." 

5  Edinburgh,  past  and  present 
Intellectual  supremacy 
Places  of  historical  interest 
Reminiscences 

"  And  far  beneath  in  lustre  wan, 
Old  Melros'  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran, 
Like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  gray 
Seemed  dimly  huge  the  dark  abbaye." 

6  Melrose  and  Abbotsford 

Hawthornden  and  Roslyn 

Dunfermline 

Reminiscences 

"  Flow  on,  lovely  Dee,  flow  on  thou  sweet  river, 
Thy  banks,  purest  stream,  shall  be  dear  to  me  ever." 

7  The  granite  city 

The  banks  of  Dee 

Arbroath 

Reminiscences 

"  There  are  brave  Duinnewassels  three  thousand  times  three 
Will  cry,  '  Hey  for  the  bonnets  o'  Bonnie  Dundee.'  " 

8  Dundee 
Perth 

St  Andrews 
Reminiscences 

"  The  land  where  the  strains  of  grey  Ossian  were  framed, 
The  land  of  fair  Selma,  the  land  of  Fingal." 
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9  Physical  features  and  traditions  of  the  highlands 
The  isle  of  the  west  and  north 
Highland  literature 

"  Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  towiTsurpasses 
For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses." 

10  The  home  of  Burns 
Banks  o'  Doon 

Reading  :  the  Brigs  of  Ayr 
Reminiscences 

"  O,  sing  to  me  the  auld  Scotch  sangs." 

11  Scotch  ballads 

"  Freen's  !  gie's  your  advice  !  we'll  follow  your  counsel." 

12  Annual  election  of  officers 

"  Health,  peace  and  prosperity 
Wait  on  us  a'." 

Subj.  no.  941.5  IRELAND  AND  THE  IRISH 

Literary  club  of  the  church  of  the  Messiah,  Buffalo 

1887-88 

GEOGKAPHY 

1  The  Emerald  isle 

2  Principal  cities :  Dublin,  Cork,  Galway,  Limerick 

3  Lakes  of  Killarney 

HISTOEY 

4  Ancient  Ireland  to  the  time  of  Henry  2 

5  Early  Irish  church 

6  Conflict  between  protestantism  and  papacy 

7  Cromwell  in  Ireland 

8  Holiday  reception 

9  The  parliament 

10  Orators  and  statesmen  :     Grattan,  Emmet,  O'Connell,  Curran> 

11  The  union  and  movement  for  repeal 

12  Coercion  versus  home  rule 

SOCIOLOGY 

13  Education 

14  Conversation  :  Manners  and  customs 

15  Irish  industries 

16  Present  condition  of  the  people 
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LITERATURE 

17  Poets  and  poetry 

18  Prose  writers 

Sabj.  no.  942  ENGLAND 

Historical  club,  Ilion 
1894-95 

"  That  pale,  that  white-faced  shore; 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides." — Shakspere 

1  America  to  Great  Britain 
Map  of  early  Britain 
Prehistoric  times 

Stone  age 

Bronze  age 

Iron  age 
St  George  and  the  dragon 
Legendary  history 
The  druids 

Reference  books 

History  of  the  English  people  Green 

Old  English  history  Freeman 

Story  of  early  Britain  A.  J.  Church 

English  traits  Emerson 

Imperial  island  Hunnewell 

Reliques,  v.  2  Percy 

Age  of  fable,  ch.  34  .Balfinch 

Prehistoric  times  Lubbock 

"  Then,  sad  relief,  from  the  bleak  coast  that  hears 
The  German  ocean  roar,  deep-blooming,  strong, 
And  yellow-haired,  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  came." 

2  Map  of  Roman  Britain 
Britain  under  Roman  rule 

Boadicea 

Saxon  rule,  449-871 

Alfred  the  Great 

Dunstan,  the  Politician-priest 

Reference  books 

History  of  England,  v.  1  Hume 

Alfred  the  Great  T.  Hughes 

Beacon  lights  of  history,  v.  2  Lord 
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.History  of  England,  v.  1-2  Knight 

Dragon  and  the  raven  Henty 

Imperial  island  Hunnewell 

Alfred,  king  of  England  Abbott 

"In  other   countries,  the  struggle  has  been  to  gain  liberty;  in  England  to 

preserve  it." — Alison 
3  Map 

Danish  invasion  and  restoration  of  the  Saxons 

•Condition  of  England  before  the  Norman  conquest 

King  Canute  and  his  nobles 

William  the  Conqueror 

Burial  of  William  the  Conqueror 


Reference  books 

Harold,  last  of  the  Saxon  kings 

Bulwer 

Hereward 

Kingsley 

Story  of  the  Normans 

Jewett 

Development  of  English  literature 

Welsh 

Cinque  ports 

Burrows 

History  of  the  English  people,  v.  1 

Green 

History  of  the  Norman  conquest 

Freeman 

"  I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins  : 

We  never  tread  upon  them  but  we  set 
Our  feet  upon  some  reverend  history. 
.  .  .  But  all  things  have  their  end." — The  duchess  of  Malfi 

4  Canterbury  t  athedral 

Oxford 

Feudalism 

Origin 

Extent  and  duration 

Classes  of  people 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Westminster  abbey 

Tower  of  London 

Reference  books 

English  cathedrals  Mrs  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer 

The  southern  empire  (Oxford)  Morton  " 

The  feudal  system,  v.  2  Lord 

Imperial  island  Hunnewell 

Tower  of  London  Ainsworth 

Abbeys  and  castles  of  England  and  Wales,  v.  3  Timbs  and  Gunn 
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"Becket  had  all  the  dauntlessness,  none  of  the  meekness  of  the  martyr." 

— Milman 

5  William  Rufus,  Henry  1,  Stephen  and  Matilda 
Map 

Henry  2 

Thomas  a  Becket 

Selection  from  Thomas  a  Becket  by  Tennyson 

Reference  books 
William  Rufus  Freeman 

Early  Plantagenets  Stubbs 

History  of  the  English  people  Green 

Beacon  lights  of  history,  v .  2  Lord 

Modern  Europe,  v.  1  Russell 

Eighteen  Christian  centuries  White 

History  of  England,  v.  1  Hume 

"  A  famous  man  is  Robin  Hood 
The  English  ballad-singer's  joy."—  Wordsworth 

6  Robin  Hood  and  Allan-a-dale 
Richard  1 

Coeur  de  Lion  at  the  bier  of  his  father. —  Mrs  Jlemans 
The  crusades 

Characteristics  and  causes 

First  crusade 

Second  crusade 

Third  crusade 

Later  crusades 

Results 

Reference  books 

Ivanhoe,  Talisman,  Betrothed  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Crusades  of  Richard  I  T.  A.  Archer 

Crusades  G.  W.  Coxe 

Middle  ages  Hallam 

Matilda,  Princess  of  England  Mme.  S.  Cottin 

History  of  France  v.  1  Guizot 

"  A  knight  without  truth,  a  king  without  justice,  a  Christian  without  faith. ' 

7  John  (Lackland) 

Contest  with  the  pope 

Magna  charta 
History  of  Prince  Arthur. —  Dickens 

Henry  3 

Rise  of  the  house  of  commons 

A  visit  to  the  house  of  commons  in  the  19th  century 
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Reference  books 

King  John  Shakspere 

Magna  Charta  stories  Gilman 

History  of  England,  v.  1  Hume 

History  of  England,  v.  1-2  Knight 

Modern  history  Russell 

Eighteen  Christian  centuries  White 

"  Scots  wha'  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled." — Burns 

8  Early  monasteries 
Edward  1 
Ballad  of  Eleanor 
William  "Wallace 
Banishment  of  the  Jews 

Reference  books 

Legends  of  the  monastic  orders  Mrs  Jameson 

Edward  I  Tout 

History  of  England,  v.  2  Hume 

Scottish  chiefs  Jane  Porter 

Jews  of  Angevin  England  Jacobs 

History  of  the  English  people,  v.  1  Green 

Modern  Europe  Russell 

Eighteen  Christian  centuries  White 


*e>* 


' '  —  That  Mars  of  men, 
The  black  prince  Edward,  'gainst  the  French  who  then 
At  Cressy  field  had  no  more  years  than  you." — Ben  Jonson 

9  Edward  2 

The  heart  of  the  Bruce. — Aytoun 

Edward  3 

Commencement  of  hundred  years'  war  and  history  of  the 

Black  Prince 

Battle  of  Crecy 

Reference  books 

Cameos  from  English  history,  v.  1         CM.  Yonge 

Days  of  Bruce  Aguilar 

Edward  III  Warburton 

Siege  of  Calais  C.  M.  Yonge 

History  of  the  middle  ages  Menzies 

History  of  England,  v.  2  Hume 

History  of  England,  v.  1-2  Knight 

"  The  whole  of  heraldry  and  of  chivalry  is  in  courtesy."— Evierson 
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10  Siege  of  Calais 

Chivalry  and  military  orders 
Richard  2 

Selections  from  Richard  2 
Religion  of  the  middle  ages 

Mendicant  friars 

Roger  Bacon 

Reference  books 

Age  of  chivalry  Bulfinch 
Heroes  of  chivalry 

Military  and  religious  life  in  the  middle  ages    Lacroix 

Middle  ages  Hallam 

Beacon  lights  of  history,  v.  '2  Lord 

Richard  II  Shakspere 

History  of  England,  v.  2  Green 

History  of  England,  v.  2  Hume 

"  The  Morning-star  of  song,  who  made 
His  music  heard  below; 
Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath 

Preluded  those  melodious  bursts,  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 

With  sounds  that  echo  still."— Tennyson 

11  Rise  of  English  literature 
Chaucer.     Father  of  English  poetry 
Selection  from  the  Canterbury  tales 
Education  and  architecture 


Old  London  bridge 


Reference  books 


English  literature  Taine 

Renaissance  and  reformation  Lord 

Abbeys  and  castles  of  England  and  Wales  Timbs  and  Gunn 

Development  of  English  literature,  v.  1        Welsh 

English  men  of  letters 

History  of  the  English  people,  v.  3  Green 

"  God's  most  dreaded  instrument, 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent, 
Is  man  —  arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter."— Wordsworth 
12  Henry  4 

Selection  from  Henry  4 
Henry  5 

Ballad  of  Agincourt 
Persecution  of  the  Lollards 
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Reference  books 

Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  Gairdner 

History  of  England,  v.  2  Hume 

Cameos  from  English  history,  v.  2  C.  M.  Yonge 

History  of  England,  v.  1-2  Knight 

History  of  the  English  people,  v.  3  Green 

" — Warwick,  peace, 
Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings!" — Shakspere 

13  Henry  6  and  Margaret  of  Anjou 
Selection  from  Henry  6 

Joan  of  Arc 

Joan  of  Arc's  farewell  to  home 

Feudal  barons 

Reference  books 

History  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  Abbott 

Queens  of  England,  t.  1  Strickland 

Joan  of  Arc  Tuckey 

Last  of  the  barons  Bulwer 

Great  women  Lord 
Shakespeare's  Heroines 

Joan,  the  Maid  Mrs  Charles 

Wars  of  the  Roses,  v.  3  C.  M.  Yonge 

Eighteen  Christian  centuries  White 

"The  art  preservative  of  all  arts,  and  preservative  of  liberty  no  less." 

14  Edward  4 

Richard  of  Gloster. —  J.  G.  Saxe 
Edward  5  and  Richard  3 
"  Death  of  the  two  princes  " 
Wars  of  the  roses 

Reference  books 

Wars  of  the  roses  C.  M.  Yonge 

History  of  the  middle  ages  Menzies 

Anne  of  Geierstein  Scott 

History  of  England,  v.  2  Hume 

History  of  England,  v.  1-2  Knight 

"Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shap'd  my  body  so, 
Let  hell  make  crookt  my  mind  to  answer."—  Richard  3 

15  Richard  3 

"  My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale; 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain." 

,;  The  world  owes  some  of   its  greatest  debts   to  men  from  whose  memory  it 

recoils."—  William  Stubbs 
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16  Henry  7 

Court  of  star  chamber 

Selection  from  Henry  8 

Henry  8 

Edinburgh  after  Flodden. —  Aytoun 

Reference  books 

Early  Tudors  Moberly 

Star  chamber  Ainsworth 

Life  of  Henry  VIII  Herbert 

Henry  VIII  Shakspere 

Portraits  of  persons,  v.  1  Lodge 

Divorce  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  Froude 

History  of  England,  v.  3  Hume 

History  of  England,  v.  1-2  Knight 

"  O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." — Shakspere 

17  Cardinal  Wolsey 

Fall  of  Wolsey. —  Shakspere 

Suppression  of  the  monasteries  and  its  effects 

Field  of  the  cloth  of  gold. —  C.  M.  Yonge 
Sir  Thomas  More 

Reference  books 

Cardinal  Wolsey  Creighton 

Portraits  of  persons  Lodge 

Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More  Rathbone 

History  of  England,  v.  3  Hume 

History  of  England,  v.  3-4  Knight 

History  of  the  English  people,  v.  3  Green 

Constitutional  history  of  England,  v.  1  Hallam 

"  Tell  your  master  if  there  were  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  tiles  on  its 

roofs,  I  would  enter.'' — Luther 

18  Catharine  Parr 

Martin  Luther  and  the  English  reformation 
Monk  and  knight 
Characteristic  men  of  the  day 

Thomas  Cromwell 

Cranmer 

Fisher 

Latimer 

Tyndale 

Erasmus 
Selection  from  the  Schonberg-Cotta family 
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Reference  books 

Henry  VIII  and  his  court  Mundt 

English  reformation  Geike 

Renaissance  and  reformation  Lord 

History  of  the  church  of  England  Perry 

Portraits  of  persons  Lodge 

"After  my  death,  you  will  find  Calais  written  on  my  heart." —  Queen  Mary 

19  Edward  6 

Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Roger  Ascbam 

Queen  Marv 

Calais 

Martyrs  of  the  Tudor  period 

Reference  books 

History  of  the  English  people,  v.  3         Green 
Abbeys  and  castles  of    England    and 

Wales 
Queens  of  England,  v.  2 
Lives  of  celebrated  female  sovereigns 
History  of  France,  v.  2 
History  of  England,  v.  3 
History  of  England,  v.  1-2 


Timbs  and  Gunn 

Strickland 

Mrs  Jameson 

Guizot 

Hume 

Knight 


"  Though  I  have  but  the  feeble  body  of  a  woman,  I  have  the  heart  of  a 
king,  and  of  a  king  of  England,  too." —  Queen  Elizabeth 

20  In  the  tower. —  Susan  Coolidge 

Elizabeth 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 

Two  queens  in  Westminster 

Leicester 

Essex 

Raleigh 

Spanish  armada 

Reference  books 


Age  of  Elizabeth 
Kenilworth 
Great  women,  v.  5 
Queens  of  England,  v.  3-4 
History  of  England,  v.  3-4 
History  of  the  English  people, 
History  of  England,  v.  3^i 


v.  3 


Creighton 

Scott 

Lord 

Strickland 

Hume 

Green 

Knight 
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"  Some  there  are, 
By  their  good  works,  exalted,  lofty  minds 
And  meditative,  author  of  delight 
And  happiness,  which  to  the  end  of  time 
Will  live,  and  spread,  and  kindle." —  Wordstvorth 

21  Elizabethan  age  of  literature  ;  dissertation 
Edmund  Spenser 

Sir  Philip  Sidney 

Marlowe 

Ben  Jonson 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher 

Hooker 

Francis  Bacon 

Kise  of  the  English  drama 

Reference  books 

Age  of  Elizabeth  Creighton 

Literature  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  Whipple 

Elizabethan  literature  Hazlitt 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Leigh  Hunt 
English  men  of  letters 

"  Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show, 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe." —  Ben  Jonson 

22  A  day  with  Shakspere 
Stratford -on- Avon 
Shakspere 

Discussion  of  Hamlet 
The  great  cryptogram 

"  Shakspere  is  of  no  age.  He  speaks  a  language  which  thrills  in  our  blood 
in  spite  of  the  separation  of  two  hundred  years.  His  thoughts,  passions,  feel- 
ings, strains  of  fancy,  all  are  of  this  day  as  they  were  of  his  own ;  and  his 
genius  may  be  contemporary  with  the  mind  of  every  generation  for  a  thousand 
years  to  come." —  Prof.  Wilson 

Subj.  no.  943  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

University  extension  study  club,  Ogdensburg 

1S95-96 

1  English  architecture 

2  Kent  and  Sussex.     The  "Weald,  Margate,   Ramsgate,   Rich- 

borough,  the  Cinque  ports,  Dover,  Folkestone,  Maidstone, 
the  Medway,  Penshurst,  Tunbridge  wells,  Hastings,  Battle 
abbey,  the  south  downs 
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3  Surrey,  Hants,  Berks  and  Wilts.     The  downs,  Guildford,  the 

mole,  Dorking,  Epsom,  Reigate,  Bearwood,  Reading,  White 
Horse  hill,  Basingstoke,  Silchester,  Winchester,  the  new 
fon-st,  Beaulieu  abbey,  Salisbury,  Stonehenge 

4  The  channel  islands.     History,  language  and  characteristics. 

Guernsey,  St  Peter  port,  Alderney  and  Sark,  Jersey,  St 
Helier's 

5  Dorset   and    Somerset.     Dorset   coast,    Bournemouth,    Corfe 

castle,  Dorchester,  Portland  island,  Isle  of  Athelne}T, 
Sedgemoor,  the  Cheddar  cliffs,  Glastonbury  Wells,  Bath, 
Clevedon 

6  Devon.     Tiverton,  Exeter  and  its  cathedral,  south  coast,  Tor- 

quay, Dartmouth.  Dartmoor,  Plymouth,  Eddystone  light, 
north  coast,  Exmoor,  Bideford,  Clovelly 

7  Cornwall.     Tintagel,  Land's  end,  the  lizard,  Mount's  bay,  St 

Michael's  mount,  Penzance,  St  Just  and  its  Celtic  antiqui- 
ties, the  Scilly  isles,  Falmouth,  Pendennis  castle,  Truro, 
Polperro,  the  Lynher,  Saltash 

8  Old  Chelsea ;  its  literary  and  artistic  associations 

9  Worcester  and  the  valley  of  the  Wye.     Worcester  cathedral, 

Malvern  hills,  Hereford,  Ludlow  castle,  Ross,  Forest  of 
Dean,  Monmouth,  Raglan  castle,  Offa's  Dyke,  Tintern 
abbey,  Chepstow,  the  Monnow 

10  Valley   of    the   Usk    and    Southern    Wales.     Abergavenny, 

Llanthony  abbey,  Black  mountains,  Newport,  Carleon, 
Cardiff,  Swansea,  Caermarthen,  Milford  Haven,  St  David's 

11  North    Wales.      Aberystwyth,    Dolgelly,    Llangollen,    Port 

Madoc,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Snowdon,  Beddgeleit,  Llanberis, 
Caernarvon  castle,  Bangor,  the  Bridges,  Isle  of  Anglesey, 
Holyhead,  Conway  castle,  the  Dee 

12  Lancashire  and  the   Isle   of  Man.     Manchester,   ship   canal, 

Lancaster,  Furness  abbey.  History  and  characteristics  of 
the  Isle  of  Man.     Castle  Rushen,  Peel  castle 

13  Lake   country.     Kendal,  Penrith,  Eden    Hall,    Windermere, 

Ambleside,  Rydal  Water,  Grasmere,  Keswick,  Derwent- 
water,  Lake  poets 

14  Art  galleries  of  London 

15  Harrow,  Audley  End,  St  Albans,  Bedford,  Elstow,  Northamp- 

ton, Fotheringay,  Leicester,  Bosworth  field,  Edgehill, 
Naseby 
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16  Cambridge  and  its  colleges 

17  Fen  country  and  eastern  counties.     Isle  of  Ely,  Ely  cathedral, 

Peterborough,  Bury  St  Edmonds,  Norwich,  Boston,  Lincoln 

18  Central  England.     Peak  of  Derbyshire,  Haddon  Hall,  Chats- 

worth,  Hardwicke  Hall,  Derby,  Stafford,  Walsall,  Alton 
Towers,  Mansfield 

19  "Western  Yorkshire.     Sheffield,  Leeds,  Kirkstall  abbey,  Bolton 

abbey,  the  Strid,  Bradford  Keighley,  Haworth,  Selby, 
Harrogate,  Knaresborough,  Ripon,  Fountains  abbey,  Mid- 
dleham  castle,  Richmond  castle 

20  Yorkshire,  in  the  east  and  north  riding.     Hull,  Scarborough, 

Whitby,  York,  Northallerton,  Jervaulx  abbey,  Barnard 
castle 

21  Durham,  Northumberland  and  the  Border  castles.     Durham, 

its  cathedral  and  castle,  Alnwick  castle,  Newcastle,  Lindis- 
farne  island,  Berwick- on-T weed,  Roman  wall,  Carlisle, 
Brougham  castle 

22  Outline  of  Scottish  history  ;  Edinburgh 

23  Melrose  abbey,  Dryburgh,  Stirling  castle,  Bannockburn,  Loch 

Lomond,  Loch  Katrine,  The  Trossachs 

24  Glasgow,  Ayr,  Dumfries,  Paisley,  Hamilton,  Bothwell,  the 

Hebrides,  Iona,  Staffa 

25  Dundee,    Perth,    Dunkeld,    Montrose,    Aberdeen,    Braemar, 

Inverness 

26  Abbotsford  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 

27  Ireland.     Physical  geography  and  outline  history.     Queens- 

town,  Cork,  Blarney  castle,  Killarney,  and  its  lakes 

28  Ireland.     Limerick,  Kilkenny,  Dublin,  County  of  Wicklow, 

Belfast,  Londonderry,  Giant's  causeway 

Sub.j.  no.  942  EARLY  EXGLISH   HISTORY 

Wednesday  club,  Syracuse 

1893-94 

1  England  under  the  Britons  and  Romans 
Roman  art  in  Briton 

2  Teutonic  conquest 

Poem,  Alfred  the  Harper. —  Sterling 
Current  events 
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3  How  the  Saxons  lived 

Macbeth,  act  1 

4  Norman  conquest 

Bayeux  tapestry 
"A  Norman  lady  " 

5  Effect  of  the  conquest  on  England 

Music 
Macbeth,  act  2 

6  Music 
Pottery 

Music 

PLA.NTAGENET8 

7t  Henry  2  ;  Eichard  2 ;  John  ;  Henry  3 
Macbeth,  act  3 

8  Edwards  1,  2,  3 ;  Richard  2 

Music 
Macbeth,  act  4 

9  Rise  in  modern  literature  and  change  in  the  English  language 

Music 

Selections  from  Chaucer 

10  "War  of  the  Roses 

Music 
Macbeth,  act  5 

TUDOR8 

11  Tudor  monarchs  —  Henry  7  and  8 

"Westminster  Abbey. —  Hawthorne 
Current  events 

12  Reformation  in  England 

Music 
Condition  of  the  known  world  in  the  16th  century 
Music 

13  Edward  6,  Mary  1  and  Lady  Jane  Grey 

Poem,  Queen  Mary. —  Tennyson 

14  Elizabeth ;   events  of  her  reign ;  attitude  toward  the  church 

of  Rome 
Music 
Selections  from  Spenser's  Faerie  queene 

15  Social  manners  and  customs  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
Current  events 
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16  Era  of  the  new  learning  or  The  golden  age  of  literature 

(Prose  writers) 
Poem,  After  a  lecture  on  More. —  Holmes 
Election  of  officers 

17  English  drama 

Poem,  Ode  to  Shakspere. —  Sprague 
Current  events,  Music 

18  Poets  of  the  "  Golden  age  " 

Intellectual  development  of  the  English  people 

Subj.  no.  942.08  VICTORIAN  ERA 

Hamilton  Fortnightly  club 

1S95-96 

1  England  in  1837 

Early  life  of  Victoria  and  of  the  Prince  Consort 

Lake  poets 

Discussion 

2  High  church  leaders 
Chartism 

Charles  Kingsley 
Discussion 

3  Earlier  troubles  in  Ireland 
The  Bronte  sisters 
Charles  Dickens 

4  Anti-corn  law  league  and  free  trade 
(Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright) 
Prince  Albert  and  the  exhibition  of  1851 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
Discussion 

5  Crimean  war 
Alfred  Tennyson 
Thomas  Carlyle 
Discussion 

6  Indian  mutiny  and  consequent  changes 
George  Eliot 

The  Brownings 

7  Progress  in  mechanic  arts 
Extension  of  suffrage  and  education 
Charles  Darwin 

Discussion 
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8  John  Ruskin 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement 
Rossetti  family 
Discussion 

9  John  Henry  Newman  and  Romanism  in  England 
Leaders  in  the  broad  church  movement 

The  Arnold  family 

10  Home  rule  in  Ireland 
Benjamin  Disraeli 
William  Ewart  Gladstone 
Discussion 

11  The  eastern  question 
Growth  of  the  colonies 
Essayists 
Discussion 

12  Philosophers:  Herbert    Spencer,    John    Stuart   Mill,   James 

Martin  eau 
David  Livingstone 
English  women  in  politics 

13  Reform  in  municipal  government 
Philanthropic  work  in  East  London 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
Discussion 

14  Trades'  unions  and  socialism 
Historians 

Minor  poets 
Discussion 

15  Ceramic  art  in  England 
Popular  painters 
Girton  and  Newnham 

Books  of  reference 

Short  history  of  our  own  times  Justin  McCarthy 

Epoch  of  reform  Justin  McCarthy 

Reign  of  Queen  Victoria  Ward 

Fifty  years  ago  Walter  Besant 

Life  of  the  Prince  Consort  Theodor  Martin 

England  in  the  nineteenth  century  E.  W.  Latimer 

The  Victorian  poets  Edmund  C.  Stedman 

History  of  England  Molesworth 

London  Walter  Besant 
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All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  Walter  Besant 

Literary  landmarks  of  London  Lawrence  Hutton 

Memories  of  old  friends  Caroline  Fox 

Our  old  home  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Miss  Marjoriebanks  Mrs  Oliphant 

Victorian  age  of  English  literature  Mrs  Oliphant 

Municipal  government  in  Great  Britain  Albert  Shaw 

The  history  of  trades'  unionism  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb 

Practical  socialism  Samuel  A.  Barrett 

Socialism  and  social  reform  Richard  T.  Ely 

Marcella  Mrs  Humphry  Ward 
Cyclopedias,  magazines  and  reviews 
Biographies  and  works  of  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  calendar 

Subj.  no.  943        GERMANY:   ITS  LITERATURE  AND  HISTORY 

Saturday  class,  Buffalo 
1893-94 

1  Ancient   Germans.     Confederation   of   tribes.     St   Boniface 

and  the  introduction  of  Christianity 

2  Charlemagne  and  his  times.    Feudalism.      Schools  and  clergy 

3  Saxon  and  Franconian  emperors.     Hildebrand  and  Henry  4 

4  The  Hohenstaufen 

5  Political  condition  of  Germany  during  the  interregnum.    The 

Hanseatic  league 

6  Earliest  monuments  of  German  literature.     Myths  and  epics. 

Minnesingers 

7  Rise  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.    Swiss  league 

8  German  civilization  in  the  14th  and  1 5th  centuries.     National 

reform.    The  Vehm  Gericht 

9  Mystery  plays  and  beginning  of  the  drama.    Meistersingers 

and  revival  of  learning 

10  Sigismund  and  the  reforming  councils.     The  Hussite  war 

11  Maximilian,  the  last  of  the  knights.      End  of  the  middle  ages 

12  German  Switzerland  :  its  great  religious  houses 

13  Luther.      Literature  of  the  reformation 

14  Gustavus  Adolphus.     Wallenstein  and  Ferdinand 

15  Louis  14  and  the  house  of  Hapsburg 

16  German  life  in  the  17th  century.    Literary  societies  and  the 

schools  of  poetry 

17  Great  castles 
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18  The  Hohenzollern.     Rise  of  Prussia 

19  Frederick  and  the  seven  years'  war 

20  Lessing 

21  Rise  of  Austria.      Maria  Theresa  and  Kaunitz 

22  Prussia's  fall.     French  domination.     End  of  the  Holy  Roman 

empire 

23  Wars  of  liberation.     Stein  and  Scharnhorst 

24  Struggle  in  the  Tyrol 

25  Effects  of  the  French  revolution  in  German  literature  and 

politics.     Unfinished  problems  of  the  18th  century 

Subj.  no.  943       GERMANY:  ITS  LITERATURE  AND  HISTORY 

Saturday  class,  Buffalo 
1894-95 

1  Stein    and    Scharnhorst,    Founding   of    the   Germanic    con- 

federation 

2  The  revolutions  of  1848,  Frederic  "William  4 

3  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter 

4  German  philosophers 

5  The    absorption   of    Schleswig    and    Holstein,   Prussia   and 

Austria 

6  Austria  in  Italy 

7  Gothe 

8  The  universities 

9  Founding  of  the  new  empire,  William  1  and  Bismarck 

10  Catholics  in  Germany,  Anti-catholic  legislation 

11  Socialism,  its  growth  and  strength 

12  The  schools  and  education 

13  Germany's  defenses 

14  Berlin,  old  and  new 

15  Church  and  state,  German  theologians 

16  Israelites  in  Germany,  Anti-semitic  movement 

17  Modern  art:  schools  of  Munich  and  Diisseldorf 

18  Vienna,  Prague  and  Budapest 

19  German  science  and  scientists 

20  Four  kings 

21  Modern  writers  :  historians,  poets,  novelists 

22  Historic  cities  of  Saxony  :  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Altenburg 
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23  Charitable  institutions  and  philanthropic  work 

24  Social  orders  and  social  life 

25  Germany's  friends  and  allies,  The  triple  alliance 

Nub.j.    no.   943  GERMAN  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Women's  literary  club,  Dunkirk 
1894-95 

1  Geology  and  ethnology  through  the  great  migration 

2  Mythology 

3  Invasion  of  Rome  and  her  influence  on  Teutonic  life 
Charlemagne  in  Germany 

4  Saxon  dynasty 
Magyars 

5  Emperors  of  the  house  of  Franconia 
Feudalism 

6  Hohenstaufen  dynasty 
Hanseatic  league 

MEDIEVAL    LITERATURE 

7  Origin  and  development  of  the  German  language 
Ballads,  songs  of  Hildebrand 

8  Minnesingers 
Xiebelungenlied,  Gudrun 
Parzival,  Isolde,  Tristan 

9  The  great  interregnum 

The  rise  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  the  reformation 

LATER    MEDIEVAL    LITERATI  RE 

10  Meistersingers 
Invention  of  printing 

Literature  from  1300  to  the  reformation 

11  Meister  Eckhart 

Johann  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague 

12  Luther  and  his  times 
Character  and  home  life  of  Luther 

13  Mid-winter  evening  meeting 
German  Christinas  carnival 

14  Other  religious  reformers:  Zwingli,  Melanchthon,  Hutton 

15  Karl  5 
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16  Wood  carving  and  sculpture 
Architecture 

17  Art :  Flemish,  German,  Dutch 

18  The  30  years'  war 
Peace  of  Westphalia 

19  Founding  of  the  German  universities 
Influence  of  Holland  on  German  civilization 

20  Decline  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy 
Peace  of  Ryswick 

21  Rise  of  Prussia 

22  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  times 

23  Science  and  philosophy 

Gesner  to  Linnaeus 
Copernicus  to  Kepler 
Boehm  to  Leibnitz 

24  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart 

25  Annual  meeting 

Evening  meeting.      The  Rhine  and  its  legends 

Subj.  no.  944  FRENCH  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Women's  literary  club,  Dunkirk 
1892-93 

FOREIGN   RULE 

1  "All  Gaul " 

MEROVINGIAN    KINGS 

2  Beginnings  of  modern  France 

AUSTRASIAN    KINGS 

3  Reign  of  Charlemagne 

4  Norman  invasion 

Separation  from  the  empire  and  rise  of  a  kingdom 

CAPETIAN     KINGS 

5  Political  and  social  conditions 
Feudalism 

The  Crusades 

HOUSE    OF    VALOIS 

6  Foreign  relations  and  growth  of  civilization 

7  Rise  of  the  Huguenots 

The  France  of  Catherine  de  Medici 
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MIDDLE    AGES 

8  Early  literature 

Troubadours  and  Trouveres 

Marie  de  France 

Froissart 

Villon 

Comines 


THE   RENAISSANCE 


9  Eabelais 
Calvin 
Montaigne 
10  Marot 
Ron  sard 
Malherbe 
Amyot 
Brantome 
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11  Henry  4  and  his  policy 

12  Administration  of  Richelieu 

13  Evening  meeting 

Gothic  art  and  architecture 

14  Louis  14  :  "  L'etat  c'est  moi  " 

15  State  of  the  people  in  the  reign  of  Louis  15 

LITERATURE    OF    THE    17TH    CENTURY 

16  L'hotel  de  Rambouillet 
Duchesse  de  Longueville 
Princesse  de  Conde 
Mme  de  Sable 

Mme  de  La  Fayette 
Marquis  de  Montausier 
Voiture,  Balzac 
Les  precieux  et  les  precieuses 
Mile  de  Scuderi 
IT  Corneille 
Racine 

18  Moliere 

19  Descartes 
Pascal 
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20  Fenelon 

La  .Rochefoucauld 
La  Bruyere 
Madame  Guion 

21  Bossuet 
Flechier 
Bourdaloue 
Massillon 

22  La  Fontaine 
Madame  de  Sevigne 
Boileau 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  18TH  CENTURY 

23  Montesquieu 
Buffon 

J.  J.  Kousseau 

24  Voltaire 

25  Annual  meeting 

Evening  meeting,  Jeanne  d'Arc 

Subj.  no.  944  FRENCH  HISTORY  AND  MTERATURE 

Women's  literary  club,  Dunkirk 

1893-94 

1  Structure  of  society 

2  Louis  16.     Ministers  and  court 

3  Administration  of  finance 
The  states  general,  Turgot 
Necker,  Colonne 

4  What  influence  if  any  did  the  independence  of  the  American. 

colonies  have  on  the  French  revolution? 

5  The  constituent  assembly 
Mirabeau 

The  Bastile 

6  The  national  convention 
The  Gironde.     The  mountain 
Madame  Roland 

7  Reign  of  terror 

Charlotte  Corday,  Robespierre 
Marat,  Dan  ton 
The  Marseillaise 

8  The  English,  American  and  French  revolutions :    A  compari- 

son from  the  present  point  of  view 
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9  The  civil  and  military  career  of  Napoleon 
Directorate,  consulate 
Empire 

10  Napoleon  and  Josephine 
Madame  de  Remusat 

11  Talleyrand 
Sismondi 

12  Madame  de  Stael  and  Corinne 

13  Madame  Recamier 
Chateaubriand 

Be  ranger 

14  The  restoration 
Charles  10 
Louis  Philippe 

15  Comte 
Cousin 
Cuvier 

Discussion  :     French  academy;    University  of  France;  Sor- 
bonne 

16  Guizot 
Michelet 
La  Place 

Discussion :  College  of  France  ;  Academy  of  science 

17  Revolution  of  1848 
Lamartine 
Journalism 

18  De  Musset 
Sainte  Beuve 
Balzac 

19  The  Dumas 
Eugene  Sue 
Thierry 

20  Napoleon  3 
Maximilien  and  Carlotta 

21  Victor  Hugo 
George  Sand 

22  Republic  of  to-day 
Thiers,  Mac  Man  on 
Grevy,  Gambetta 
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23  Renan 
Daudet 
Sardou 

24  Annual  meeting 

Evening  meeting,  Peasant  life 

Subj.  no.  944  FRENCH  HISTORY 

Study  club,  Oakfield 

1894-95 

1  Beginnings  of  French  history 

Paper:     Origin  of  the  empire 
Oral  topics :      Clovis 

Pepin 

Charles  Martel 

Origin  of  language  and  its  early  influence  on 
literature 

2  Empire  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Carlovingian  liae 

Paper :     Charlemagne,  his  empire  and  character 
Oral  topics:      His  service  to  education 
Feudalism 

The  church 

3  House  of  Capet 

Paper :     Capetian  kings 

Oral  topics :      The  truce  of  God 

The  three  dukes  of  Normandy 

Norman  conquest 

4  House  of  Capet 

Paper :     The  crusades 

Oral  topic :     Hildebrand 

Paper  :     Early  lyrics  of  the  middle  ages 

Oral  topic :     The  church  and  the  drama 

5  House  of  Yalois 

Paper :     The  hundred  years'  war  with  England 
Oral  topics  :      Early  rulers  to  Louis  11 
Joan  of  Arc 

Results  of  the  hundred  years'  war 
4>  House  of  Valois 

Paper  :  Louis  11 

Oral  topics :  Charles  the  Bold 

The  renaissance  and  reformation 
Paper ;  Writers  of  the  renaissance 
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7  House  of  Yalois 

Paper :  Civil  and  religious  wars 

Oral  topics :  Charles  9  and  Catherine  de  Medici 
The  Huguenots 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew 

8  House  of  Bourbon 

Paper :  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  edict  of  Nantes 
Paper :  Richelieu,  his  character  and  policy 
Heading  :  Henry  of  Navarre 

9  House  of  Bourbon 

Paper :  Louis  14  and  his  wars 

Oral  topics  :  Court  life 

Augustan  age  of  French  literature 
Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 

10  House  of  Bourbon 

Paper :  Events  leading  to  the  revolution 

Paper :  Louis  16  and  Marie  Antoinette 

Oral  topic :  Literature  of  the  period  and  its  influence 

11  The  revolution 

Paper :  Leaders  of  the  revolution 
Oral  topics :  Madame  de  Stael 

Storming  of  the  Bastile 
Readings:  Tale  of  two  cities 

Carlyle's  French  revolution 

12  Reign  of  terror  and  the  republic 

Paper  :  Reign  of  terror 
Reading  :  Victor  Hugo's  '93 
Oral  topics :  Girondists 

Marie  Antoinette  and  her  execution 

13  The  empire 

Paper :  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his  life  and  character 
Paper  :  Napoleon  and  his  campaigns 
Oral  topics  :  Battle  of  Marengo 

Battle  of  Trafalgar 

Battle  of  Jena 

Retreat  from  Moscow 

Battle  of  Leipsic 

Battle  of  Waterloo 
Reading :    Vanity  fair 
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14  Paper :  The  restoration 

Oral  topics  :  Louis  18 

Charles  10 
Louis  Philippe 
Guizot 

15  Second  revolution  and  second  empire 

Paper :  Republic  of  '48 

Oral  topic :  Napoleon  3 

Paper :  Franco-Prussian  war 

Oral  topic  :  Battle  of  Sedan  and  Napoleon  3  made  prisoner 

16  Third  republic 

Paper:  Siege  of  Paris  and  founding  of  the  third  republic 
Oral  topics :  Gambetta 

Grevy 

Thiers 

MacMahon 

Carnot 

17  Paper:  "Victor  Hugo  as  a  poet  and  novelist 

Oral  topics  :  Some  other  French  novelists 
Paris,  old  and  new 

Snbj.  no.  944  FRENCH  HISTORY  AND  LITERATI  RE 

Salamanca  Salmagundi  society 

1  Map  of  Gaul  with  explanations 
Paper :  The  dawn  of  France 

Reading:  <kThe  ladies  of  long  ago  (Francois  Villon) 

Music,  piano  solo 

Paper :  The  Merovingian  kings 

Paper :  Charlemagne  and  his  reign 

Reading :  "  Song  of  Roland  "  (Theroulde) 

2  Paper  :  Beginnings  of  modern  France,  9b  7 

Reading  :  "  Literature  in  Gaul  from  6th  to  8th  centuries " 

(Guizot) 
Paper :  Results  of  foreign  invasions 
Music,  instrumental  duet 
Reading :  "  Peter   the   Hermit '  and   the    crusades  "   (Joseph 

Francois  Micbaud) 
Paper :  Feudalism,  and  political  and  social  conditions 
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3  Paper :  The  early  communes  and  the  third  estate,  1270-1328 
Reading :  "  Friar  Thomas  and  his  reforming  crusade "  (De 

Monstrelet) 
Paper :  The  hundred  years'  war 
Music 
Reading :  selection  from   "  The  Maid  of   Orleans "   (Robert 

Southey) 
Debate  :  Resolved,  That  Jeanne  d'  Arc  was  inspired 

4  Paper:  Kaleidoscope  royal,  1328-1515 
Reading :  The  Huguenots 

Paper :  Religious  reformation  in  France 

Music,  male  quartette 

Reading  :  "  Character  of  Louis  11  "  (Philippe  de  Comines) 

Paper  :  Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  times 

Discussion 

5  Paper  :  Henry  4  and  his  policy 

Reading :  "  Richelieu  "  (selected  from  Dumas) 

Paper  :  Louis  14  and  15 

Music,  piano  solo 

Reading  :  "  Mazarin  "  (selected  from  Dumas) 

Topic :  Famous  women  of  these  times 

Discussion 

6  Paper  :  Voltaire  and  the  encyclopedists 
Reading  :  "  Gil  Bias  and  the  robbers  "  (Le  Sage) 
Paper:  Louis  16  and  his  courtiers 

Music,  instrumental  duet 

Topic :  Marie  Antoinette 

Discussion 

Paper:  Condition  of  the  people  and  attempted  reforms 

Discussion 

7  Paper :  Causes  of  the  revolution 
Discussion 

Reading  :  "  A  night  of  terror"  (Paul  Louis  Courier) 

Paper :     The    administration   of    finance,    Turgot,    Necker, 

Colonne 
Music,  piano  solo 
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Reading  :  "  The  youth  of  Mme  Maintenon,"  selection  (Arsene 

•    Houssaye) 

Topic  :  Marie  Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis 

de  Lafayette 
Discussion 

8  Paper  :  The  national  assembly 
Topic :  Mirabeau  and  the  Bastile 
Discussion 

Reading  :  "  Man  with  the  iron  mask  " 
Music,  piano  solo 
Paper  :  The  national  convention 
Reading  :  "  Madame  Roland  " 
Paper  :  The  Gironde,  the  mountain 

9  Paper :  The  reign  of  terror 

Reading:  Selected  from  "  Zanoni  "  (Bulwer-Lytton) 

Topic  :  Marat,  Robespierre  and  Danton 

Discussion 

Music :  "  Marseillaise  hymn  " 

Paper  :  Literature  under  Louis  16 

Reading:  Selected  from  " Charlotte  Corday  "  (Lamar tine) 

10  Paper :  The   English,  American   and   French   revolutions,  a 

comparison  from  the  present  point  of  view 
Reading  :  "  Friar  Lubin  "  (Clement  Marot) 
Paper  :  Napoleon,  a  character  sketch 
Music,  instrumental  duet 

Reading  :  "  Personal  manners  of  Napoleon  "  (Pierre  Lanfrey) 
Paper :  Military  career  of  Napoleon 
Reading  :  "  The  night  before  Waterloo  "  (Victor  Hugo) 

11  Paper  :  The  directorate,  the  consulate,  the  empire 
Discussion 

Reading  :  "  The  little  man  all  in  gray  "  (Beranger) 

Paper  :  Napoleon  and  Josephine 

Discussion 

Reading :  "  Marrying  for  the  sake  of  a  dog"  (Saintine) 

Music 
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12  Paper:     Franco-Russian  war 
Discussion 

Reading :  "  The  burning  of  Moscow  "  (J.  S.  C.  Abbott) 

Music 

Paper  :  Talleyrand  and  Sismondi 

Discussion 

Reading :  "  Retreat  from  Moscow  "  (J.  S.  0.  Abbott) 

13  Paper :  Capitulation  of  Paris  and  abdication  of  Napoleon 
Reading :  "  Utterances  of  Napoleon  " 

Paper :  The  restoration 

Music,  instrumental  duet 

Topic  :  England's  treatment  of  IS  apoleon 

Discussion 

Reading :  "  Napoleon  at  St  Helena  "  (Marquis  de  las  Casas) 

14  Paper  :  Charles  10 

Reading:  "  How  Aesop  brought  back  his  master's  wife  "  (Sir 
L' Estrange) 
•  Paper  :  Madame  de  Stael  and  Corinne 
Music 

Reading  :  "  Corinne  at  the  Capitol  "  (Madame  de  Stael) 
Paper:  Noted  French  scientists 
Discussion 

15  Paper :  Louis  Philippe 

Reading :  "  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  "  (Wendell  Phillips) 

Paper:  Revolution  of  1848 

Music 

Reading:    "To  Diane  de  Poitiers"  (Clement  Marot),   "To 

Mary   Stuart"    (Pierre  de  Ronsard),    "To    Madame    du 

Chatelet "  (Yoltaire) 
Paper :  The  French  academy  and  Sorbonne 
Discussion 

16  Paper:  Napoleon  3 

Reading  :  "  Arago's  presentation  to  Napoleon  1 "  (Dominique 

Francois  Arago) 
Paper  :  Maximilian  and  Carlotta 
Music,  piano  solo 

Reading:  "Lisette  in  Attic  cell"  (Pierre  Jean  Beranger) 
Paper:  Noted  French  historians 
Discussion 
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17  Paper:  The  second  empire,  1852-70 
Beading:  "The  Kings  of  France" 
Music,  piano  solo 

Paper :  Victor  Hugo  and  his  works 

Heading:  selected  from  "Les  Miserables"  (Victor  Hugo) 

Topic :  Famous  women,  George  Sand,  Mme  Reinusat,  Mme 

Recamier 
Discussion 

18  Paper:  Siege  of  Paris,  1870-71 
Discussion 

Reading :  selected  from  "Tale  of  two  cities  "  (Charles  Dickens) 

Paper :  The  commune 

Music,  guitar  solo 

Reading:  "  The  three  great  ties  of  humanity"  (Massillon) 

Paper :  Noted  French  preachers 

19  Paper  :  Noted  marshals  of  France 
Discussion 

Reading :  "A   Picture   of   wild  nature  on   the  Mississippi " 

(Chateaubriand) 
Paper :  French  poets  and  dramatists 
Discussion 
Music,  piano  solo 
Reading :  "  The  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  races  compared " 

(William  Edward  Lecky) 
Paper :  American  artists  in  Franco 

20  Paper  :  The  republic  of  to-day 

Reading  :  "  Causes  of  the  downfall  of  Rome  "  (Montesquieu) 

Music,  piano  solo 

Paper :  The  College  of  France  and  the  Academy  of  science 

Discussion 

Reading:  "John  Law  and  the  Mississippi  bubble"  (Thiers) 

Topic :  Famous  French  leaders,   Thiers,   Grevy,   Gambetta, 

Carnot,  Perier 
Discussion 
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21  Paper  :  Development  of  the  French  navy 
Eeading :  "  The  exiles  of  Siberia"  (Mme  Cotton) 
Paper  :  French  novelists 

Discussion 

Music,  piano  solo 

Heading:  Fable,  selected  (La  Fontaine) 

Paper  :  Works  of  Alexander  Dumas 

Discussion 

22  Paper  :  Financial  and  social  condition  of  France 
Discussion 

Reading :  "  The  prison  of  La  Force  in  1 839  "  (Eugene  Sue) 

Music 

Paper  :  Paris 

Reading:  " Royal  amusements  at  Fontainebleau"  (Dumas) 

Topic :  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau 

Discussion 

23  Paper :  French  architecture 
Discussion 

Reading :  "  The  palaces  of  Genoa  "  (Janin) 

Paper  :  French  artists  of  to-day  and  their  works 

Music,  piano  solo 

Reading  :  Description  of  the   Latin   Quartier,  selected  from 

"  Trilby  "  (Du  Maurier) 
Paper :  Sculpture 
Topic  :  Peasant  life 
Discussion 

Subj.  no.  945        STUDIES  IN  ITALY  FROM   THE  13TH  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 

16TH  CENTURY 

Saturday  class,  Buffalo 

1886-87 

1  Italy  in  the  13th  century 

2  Republic  of  Florence  and   its  government  during  the  latter 

part  of  the  13th  and  first  half  of  the  14th  century 

3  Minor  Italian  republics 

4  Masters  in  art,  ending  with  Giotto  and  his  immediate  school 

5  Dante 
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6  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 

7  Life  and  time  of  Cosmo  de  Medici 

8  Literature  in  the  time  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici 

9  Savonarola  and  religious  condition  of  Italy 

10  Art  from  Ghiberti  to  Eaphael 

11  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 

12  Italian  life  and  customs  in  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo 

13  Tasso  and  Ariosto 

14  Macchiavelli 

15  Troubadours,  romancers  and   ballad-singers,  and  development 

of  the  Italian  opera  and  drama 

16  Italian  industries,  exclusive  of  the  fine  arts 

17  Milan  and  Lionardo  da  Yinci 

18  Italian  universities  and  academies 

19  Progress  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences ;  Galileo 

and  other  leaders 

20  Distinguished  popes 

21  Yenice,  its  early  art  and  architecture 

22  Yenice,  its  government,  sources  of  prosperity  and  causes  of 

its  decline 

23  Titian  and  the  decline  of  art 

24  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century 

Subj.  no.  945  ITALY  :  MEDIEVAL,  MODERN 

Fortnightly,  Jamestown 

MEDIEVAL    ITALY 

1  History :  General  view   from   the  time  of  Charlemagne  to 

Barbarossa 
The  Tuscan  tongue 
Medieval  civilization 
Feudalism 
Chivalry 

MEDIEVAL   ITALY 

2  Frederick  t:  Barbarossa,  1121-1190 
The  Lombard  league 

Power  of  the  popes 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellines 

The  despots 

Five  rival  powers  :  Florence,  Yenice,  Milan,  Naples,  Rome 
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FLORENCE 

3  House  of  Medici 
The  podesta 

Account  of  the  great  plague 
Giovanni  Boccaccio,  13 13-1375 
Dominican  monks 
Macchiavelli,  1469-1527 
Brothers  of  the  Misericordia 
Michael  Angelo,  1475-1563 

FLORENCE 

4  Dante  Alighieri,  1265-1321 

His  youth 

His  public  life 

His  exile 
Pictures  of  Florentine  life  in  the  14th  century 
The  Borgia 
The  Cenci 

Savonarola,  1452-1498 
Discussion  :  Epicureans,  Platonic  school 

VENICE 

5  The  Islanders 
The  doges 

Enrico  Dandolo,  the  blind  doge,  1110-1205 
Venetian  school  of  painters 
Council  of  ten 

Venice  in  her  glory,  13th  century 
Marco  Polo,  1254-1824 
Medieval  commerce 
Contrast  between  Florentine  and  Venetian  character 

MILAN 

6  Surrender  to  Barbarossa 

Dynasty  of  the  Visconti  and  Sf orza  families 

Dukes  of  Milan 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  1452-1519 

Battle  of  Pavia 

Spanish  rule 

<Condottieri,  the  Italian  mercenaries 

Wealth  of  Milan 
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NAPLE8 

7  Revolt  of  the  barons  under  Ferdinand 
Invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  8  of  France 
Revival  of  vernacular  literature 
Ariosto,  1474-1533 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  cities  of  antiquity  [and  their  life 
Neapolitan  beggars 

EOMF 

8  Petrarch,  1304-1374 
The  inquisition 

Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  tribunes,  1312-1354 
Popes  of  the  renaissance 
Sack  of  Rome 
Italian  peasantry 

ROME 

9  Noble  families :  Orsini,  Colonna,  Doria,  Savelli 
Raphael,  1483-1520 

Franciscan  friars 
Order  of  Jesuits 
Tasso,  1544-1595 
Italian  festivals 
Roman  street  music 

MODERN    ITALY 

10  Napoleonic  era 

Congress  of  Vienna 
Papal  supremacy 
Revolution  of  1848 
Mazzini  (the  prophet),  1805-1872 
Cavour  (the  statesman),  1810-1861 
Garibaldi  (the  soldier),  1807-1882 
The  House  of  Savoy 

King  Victor  Emmanuel,  1820-1878 
United  Italy 

Subj.  no.  945  ITALY  :  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

Fortnightly  club,  Potsdam 

1895-96 
1  A  day  in  ancient  Rome 
The  old  Romans  at  home 
Greco-Roman  art 
Roman  reading  and  writing 
Roman  writers  of  comedy  :  Plautus;  Terence- 
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2  Quotations  from  Meditations  of  Marcus  Antoninus 
Beginnings  of  Christianity 

The  coliseum  and  its  associations 

Influence  of  Christianity  on  literature,  art  and  architecture 

The  catacombs 

Early  Italian  art 

Great  Roman  satirists  :  Horace  ;  Juvenal 

Mosaic  work  from  which  oil  painting  received  its  impetus 

3  Charlemagne  in  Italy 
Rise  of  the  papal  power 

Italian   sculpture  from  Christian  era  to  renaissance  (Nicolo 

Pisano) 
Roman  orators 

Giotto,  "  the  true  regenerator  of  art " 
Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole 
Influence  of  the  crusades  on  commerce 

4  Monastic  institutions,  the  home  of  literature  and  art 
Books  and  libraries 

Great  sculptors  of  the  15th  century  :  Ghiberti ;  Delia  Robbia ; 

Donatello 
Universities  and  schools 
Leonardo  da  Yinci 
Early  Italian  poets 

5  Table  talk.     Concerning  Dante 
Italy  at  the  time  of  Dante's  birth 
Life  of  Dante.    Part  first 
Review  of  Vita  nuova 

The  under  world  in  Homer,  Yirgil  and  Dante 

Divina  commedia,  Inferno 

Ruskin  on  the  scenery  of  Dante's  Inferno 

6  Quotations  from  Dante 
Life  of  Dante.     Part  second 
Contemporaries  of  Dante 
Divina  commedia.     Purgatorio 
Divina  commedia.     Paradiso 
The  angels  of  Milton  and  Dante 
Masaccio.     The  new  departure  in  painting 
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"7  Italian  renaissance 

Petrarch,  "  the  forerunner  of  the  renaissance  " 

Michael  Angelo  ;  personal  history ;  as  a  writer 

Great  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  15th  century 

Macchiavelli 

Michael  Angelo  as  a  sculptor 

Ariosto 


8  History  of  Florence 
Florence  the  Beautiful 
Academy 

Pitti  gallery 

House  of  Medici 

Palaces 

Stirring  times  of  Savonarola 

9  Famous  men  of  Florence 
Cameos  and  mosaics 
Cathedrals 

Ponte  Yecchio 
Reading,  Giotto's  tower 
Uffizi  gallery 
Boccaccio 

10  Venice 
Venetian  boats 
Grand  canal 
Bellini  family 
Industrial  arts  of  Venice 
Venetian  printing  press 
Titian 

11  St  Mark's 

Paul  Veronese  and  Giorgione 

Rialto  and  Bridge  of  sighs 

Ducal  palace 

Tintoretto 

Venetian  life 

Academy  of  fine  arts 

12  Naples  and  its  bay 
The  museum 
Virgil  and  his  home 
Mt  Vesuvius 

Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 


Characteristics  of  the  differ- 
ent schools  of  Italian 
painting 

13  Rome  of  to-day 
St  Peter's 
Museums 
Raphael 
Churches 

Castle  of  St  Angelo 

14  Vatican 
Sistine  chapel 
Sculpture  in  the  Vatican 
Raphael's     Stanze     in    the 

Vatican 
Picture  gallery 
Raphael's  Loggia 

15  Roman  palaces  and  villas 
Famous  ghetto  of  Rome 
Ruins  of  ancient  Rome 
Correggio 

Beatrice  Cenci 
Raphael's  Madonnas 
Vittoria  Colonna 
Tasso 

16  History  of  Italy  prior  to  1815 
Rambles  among  Italian  hills 
Bernini 

Drama  and  dramatists 
Milan  cathedral 
Congress  of  Vienna 
Street  life  in  Naples 
Lan£uajre  and  literature 
Italian  art  of  to  day 
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17  United  Italy,  1815-1871 
Novels  and  novelists 
Minor  cathedrals 
Mazzini 

Reading,  The  disciples 

Canova 

Italian  church  music 

18  Maps  of  Italy 
Lakes  of  Italy 
Historians  and  scientists 
Studios  of  Italy 

Italian    opera     and     opera 

writers 
Natural  resources 
Metastasio 
Great  Italian  singers 

19  Pius  a 

Papal       manufactory       of 

mosaics 
Theater 


Protestant  churches  and  mis- 
sions 

Reading,  The  song  of  Italy 

Garibaldi 

Italian  architecture  since 
1600 

20  Victor  Emmanuel  2 
Government,  army  and  navy 
Sicily  and  Sardinia 
Reading      Super      jlumina 

Babylonis 
Cavour 
Genoa 

21  Humbert  and  Marguerite 
Universities  and  schools 
Leo  1 3 

Giosue  Carducci 
Capri  and  Sorrento 
Industry  and  commerce 


Subj.  no.  946        SPAIN,  ITS  LITERATURE,  HISTORY  AND  ART 

Saturday  class,  Buffalo 
1892-93 

1  The  Iberians,  Roman  Spain  and  the  Goths 

2  Cordova  and  her  Caliphate 

3  Moorish  civilization 

4  Saracenic  art 

5  Christian  Spain  and  the  perpetual  crusade 

6  The  Cid  and  early  Castilian  literature 

7  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 

8  Columbus 

9  Spain  under  Charles  5 

10  The  Spanish  inquisition 

11  Conquest  and  colonization  ;  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili 

12  Italian  school  of  poetry  ;  Boscan,  Garcillasco,  Mendosa 

13  Rise  of  Portugal 

14  Philip  2  and  the  invincible  armada 
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15  Christian  architecture  in  Spain 

16  Kevolt  of  the  Netherlands 

17  Spanish  painters 

18  Cervantes  and  Spanish  fiction 

19  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon.     Spanish  drama  and  theater 

20  Spain  under  the.  Bourbons 

21  Napoleon  and  the  peninsula 

22  The  revival  and  progress  of  Spanish  literature 

23  Gibraltar 

24~Education,  language  and  races 

25  Constitutional  Spain ;  Spain  of  to-day 

Subj.  no.  973  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Medina  Culture  club 
1893-94 

"  Every  noble  life  leaves  the  fibre  of  it  interwoven  forever  in  the  work  of 
the  world." 

1  Declaration  of  independence 

American  flag 

Darkest  hour  of  the  revolution 

Lord  Cornwallis 

Peace  of  Paris 

2  The  confederation 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Thomas  Paine 
Continental  currency 

"What  was  the  English  idea  of  government  typified  in 
colonial  America 

3  Constitution  or  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  1787 

The  Federalist 
Ordinances  of  1787 
French  revolution 

Compare  the  American  with  the  English  form  of  govern- 
ment 
Political  parties 

4  George  Washington 

Alexander  Hamilton 
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Modes  of  travel 

Population  of  the  country 

Number  and  distribution 

Foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 

Whiskey  rebellion  of  1794 

Political  parties 

5  Thomas  Jefferson 

John  Adams 
X.  Y.  Z.  papers 
Alien  and  sedition  laws 
Purchase  of  Louisiana 
Robert  Fulton 
Political  parties 

6  Causes  and  results  of  the  war  of  1812 

James  Madison 
Tecumseh  —  Red  Eagle 
Hartford  convention 
Henry  letters 
Political  parties 

7  James  Monroe  or  the  Missouri  compromise  and  the  Monroe 

doctrine 

Ohio,  the  first  fields  of  the  ordinances  of  1787 
Purchase  of  Florida 
John  Quincy  Adams 
Henry  Clay 
High  tariff  of  1828 
Political  parties 
8_History  of  the  United  States  bank 
Andrew  Jackson 
John  C.  Calhoun 
Tariff ;  —  Financial  panic 
Mormonism 
Growth  of  the  west 

Political  parties 
9  Effects  of  the  railway  and  telegraplfon  our  life 

John  Tyler 

Dorr  rebellion 

Ashburton  treaty 

"Whigs  and  democrats 

Political  parties 
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10  Annexation  of  Texas  (including  Mexican  war) 

James  K.  Polk 
Elias  Howe 
AVilmot  proviso 
Oregon  question 
Treaty  with  China 
Political  parties 

11  Charles  Sumner 

Zachary  Taylor 
Compromise  of  1850 
Kansas-Nebraska  act 
Gadsden  purchase 
Cuba  —  Ostend  manifesto 
Clayton  Bulwer  treaty 
Political  parties 

12  Growth  and  influence  of  slavery 

James  Buchanan 
John  Brown 
Homestead  bill 
Business  panic  of  1857 
Frederick  Douglas 
Political  parties 

13  Causes  and  results  of  the  civil  war 

Jefferson  Davis 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  emancipation  proclamation 

Freedman's  bureau 

Finances 

Political  parties 

14  Ulvsses  S.  Grant 

Andrew  Johnson 
Immigration 
Business  panic  of  1873 
Reconstruction 
Treaty  with  England 
Political  parties 

15  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

Greenbacks  —  Effect  on  national  debt 
Silver  bill 
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Indian  policy 
Specie  payment 
Political  parties 

16  James  A.  Garfield 

Chester  A.  Arthur 
Civil  service  reform 
Arctic  expeditions 
The  Chinese 
Refunding  public  debt 
Political  parties 

17  United  States  influence  abroad 

Grover  Cleveland 

Benjamin  Harrison 

Congress  of  the  three  Americas 

International  copyright 

James  G.  Blaine 

Political  parties 

18  Social  condition  of  the  American  people 

Art  in  the  United  States 
American  press 
Woman  suffrage 
Frances  E.  Willard 
Political  parties 

Subj.  no.  973  AMERICA 

Monday  evening  club,    Westfield 
1894-95 

1  What  Americanism  means 

Responsive  roll  call  (current  events) 

2  Story  of  the  constitution 

History  of  the  U.  S.  flag 

Responses  (quotations  from  framers  of  constitution) 

3  Our  treaties  with  other  nations 

Study  of  nationalities 
Responses  (wit  of  nationalities) 

4  Leading  events  of  each  administration  to  the  present 

Parliaments  of  the  world 
Responses  (cablegrams) 
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5  How  bills  become  laws 

Day  in  congress 

Responses  (name  and  motto  of  some  state) 

6  United  States  supreme  court 

Postal  service 

Discussion :  Resolved  that  the  study  of  history  is  more 

important  than  the  study  of  literature 
Responses  (current  events) 

7  Banking  svstem 

Numismatics 

Responses  (items  of  interest) 

8  Philanthropists 

Orators 

Responses  (quotations  from  orators) 

9  United  States  navy 

Lighthouses 

Reading 

Responses  (miscellaneous) 

10  Eminent  women  of  the  period 

Social  evolution 

Responses  (quotations  from  women) 

11  Cliff  dwellers 

Jesuits  in  America 

Discussion  :  Who  had  the  better  right  to  our  territories, 

English  or  French? 
Responses  (current  events)  ] 

12  Swedish  colonies  in  America 

Exploring  expeditions 
Responses  (miscellaneous) 

13  Our  ships  on  the  lakes  and  seas 

A  glimpse  of  our  neighbor,  Canada 

Club  discussion :  Which  of  the  United  States  is  the  most 

civilized  \ 
Responses  (current  events) 

14  Quakers 

Scotch-Irish  in  America 

Responses  (quotations  from  Whittier) 

15  American  caricaturists 

Papers  of  to-day 
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Discussion :   Does  the  newspaper  .meet  the  intellectual 

needs  of  the  people  ? 
Responses  (proverbs  from  Franklin) 

16  Scientific  developments  of  the  century 

Aluminum  and  its  uses 
Responses  (current  events) 

17  Precious  stones 

Petrifactions 

Responses  (miscellaneous) 

18  Great  manufacturing  cities 

Glass  workers 

Silk  culture 

Responses  (current  events) 

19  The  drama  and  its  origin 

Influence  of  Greek  architecture  in  the  U.  S. 
Responses  (quotations  from  Shakspere) 

20  Women  as  official  inspectors 

Hospital  sketches 

Responses  (quotations  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes) 

21  Educational  progress  in  America 

Art  at  the  world's  fair 

Responses  (bright  sayings  of  children) 

22  Women's  clubs  and  what  they  are  doing  for  women 

Book  review 

Responses  (miscellaneous) 

Discussion  by  club  :  Novel  reading  has  done  more  harm 
than  good 

23  Transcendentalism  in  America 

Libraries  of  the  United  States 
Responses  (quotations  from  Emerson) 

24  Recreation  as  a  source  of  culture 

The  most  popular  novels  in  America 
Discussion  :  Influence  of  fairy  tales  on  children 
Responses  (current  events) 

25  Famous  letter  writers 

Responses  (quotations  from  letter  writers) 

26  Popular  education  in  citizenship 

American  railways 
Responses  (miscellaneous) 
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27  Concentration  of  capital 

Social  life  in  America  and  England 

Discussion :  Who  is   the   best  contributor  to  literature, 

the  scientist,  the  historian,  the  novelist  or  the  poet  ? 
Responses  (quotations  from  Maurier) 

28  Poem  (original) 

Reminiscences  of  '94  and  '95 

29  Business  meeting 
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CLUBS  IN 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 

37 
38 

39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


PLACE 


Albany 

Albion 

Auburn 

Belmont  .  . 
Binghamton 
Brooklyn.    . 


Buffalo 


Name 


Sesame  book  and  reading  club 

Trinity  methodist  church  reading  club 

Unity  club , 

Williams'  (Mrs)  Friday  morning  club 
Albion  historical  club    


<s 

N 

'5 

OS 

bx 


Historical  conversation  club 

Fortnightly  club 

Belmont  literary  and  historical  society 

Fortnightly 

Associate  alumnae  of  Packer  coll.  inst. 


Brooklyn  heights  seminary  club 

Cambridge  club 

Columbia  literary  circle 

Fact  club 

Fenelon  reading  circle ... 


Field's  (Mrs)  literary  club. 

Fortnightly  club 

Friday  afternoon- club.    . 

Froebel  society 

History  class 


Motley  club 

Our  history  class 

Philosophian  literary  &  scientific  circle 

Photereone  club 

Portia  reading  club 

Woman's  club 

Women's  health  protective  ass'n 


Camden 

Canandaigua 
Cannonsville 
Carthage .  . . 
Catskill 


1882 
1894 
1895 
1887 
1870 

1878 
1884 
1885 


TIME   OP 


OX) 

a 

a 
a 

■  — 

be 
« 


Catholic  fortnightly  reading  circle  . . . 

Das  Kranzchen 

Graduates  ass'n  of  the  Buffalo  seminary 


Hawthorne  club 

Highland  Park  literary  club 

Lit.  club  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 

Monday  class    

Saturn  club 


Saturday  class 

Saturday  morning  club 

Train'g  class  of  Buff,  free  kind,  ass'n 


University  club 

Woman's  investigating  club 

Historical  club 

Backus'  (Mrs)  literary  club  . . 

Merry  delvers 

Shakespeare  club    

Monday  club 


1873 

1885 
1890 
1889 
1880 
1890 

1884 
1894 

1888 
1884 
1863 

1889 

1877 


1882 
1879 

1869 
1890 

1889 

'1867 


1880 
1885 


1876 
1888 
1891 


1888 

1884 
1876 


1894 


N 
S 

N 

N 
O 

o 


N 
O 


I) 
N 
O 
O 


o 


o 
o 

o 
d 

o 
o 

N 


O 

N 
S 


o 

s 


o 

0 


0 

N 


6X1 

a 


o 

5 


F 

My 

Mr 

Ap 

Ap 

Je 


My 

My 


My 
My 
Ap 

Je 


Je 


My 
Je 

My 
Je 

My 

Je 

Ap 


Ap 
Ap 
Ap 


Ap 
Je 


Je 
Ap 


Ap 
Mr 
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NEW   YORK 


MEETINGS 


No. 


Frequency 


e 
a. 

P. 


O 
H 


etc 

03 


C 

a 


Subjects  of  study 
with  number  of  meetings  devoted  to  each 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

41 

42 
43 
44 
45 


Biweekly  . 
Weekly  . . . 


Sociology  and  the  great  cities  of  the  world . 
Critical  Bible  study,  literature,  sociology  . . 


17!  Weekly    . 

20  Weekly  . . 
. . .  Biweekly . 
. . .  Weekly  . . 


(i 


American  history  . 

American  history. 
German  history. . . 


Biweekly . 
Biweekly. 
Biweekly . 
Biweekly . 


Monthly  . 
Biweekly . 
Biweekly . 
Monthly  . 


Biweekly 


16 

17 


16 


Spain  (12). 


Art,  education,  literature,  science 
England 


14 


19 
21 


28 
25 


Biweekly. 
Biweekly. 

Biweekly. 
Monthly  . 

Biweekly. 
Biweekly. 
Weekly  . . 


25 
25 

?108 


Biweekly 
Weekly  . . 
Weekly  . . 
Weekly  . . 


Weekly  . . 
Triweekly 


21 


21 


Miscellaneous 

Questions  relative  to  the  city's  health,  clean- 
liness and  beauty 

Spanish  history  and  literature 

Art  topics 

Conventions  at  Chicago  (6);  American  art  (1); 
Library  (2);  Physical  geology  (10) 


24 

28 


History  of  art  (24) 

Greece 

England  in  the  18th  century. 


25 


Germany 


Kindergarten  theory  (36);   Psychology  (36); 
History  of  education,  etc 


25 


Biweekly 
Weekly  .. 


Japan  (2);  China  (5);  Amer.  lit.  (11);  India  (7) 


26 
20 


Weekly  . 
Weekly  . 


12 
20 


12 
0 


Shakspere 
Spain 
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CLUBS  IV  NEW 


MEMBERS 

AVERAGffi  ATTEND- 
ANCE 

NO.  VOLS.  IN  LIBRARY 

FEES 

a 

n 

B 
o 

C 
« 

S3 

a 

a 

o 

U 

£ 
a 
o 

u 

b 

0 
9 
a 
9 
E 

o 
o 

« 

ID 

8 

a 

S3 

a 

09 
3 

a 
a 
■< 

1 

2 
3 

6 

20 

20 

16 

20 
20 
30 
32 

32 

30 

47 

5 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

$2 

0 

6 

7 

8 

18 

$    50 
50 

8 

1 

9 

10 

11 

1 

1 

12 

47 

1 

13 

25 

14 

22 

15 

16 



84 
19 
22 
94 

14 

15 

5 
0 

10 

17 
18 

16 

0 

0 

2  50 

19 

50 

1 

2 

90 

21 

9,9, 

9,3 

94 

20 
15 

200 
600 

?fi 

26 

27 

28 

?  100 

300 

0 
0 

0 
0 

15 
1 

5 

1 

1 

29 
30 

31 

15 

175 

14 

30 

167 

25 

13 
?40 

100 
0 

0 

0 
5 

1 
2 

32 
33 

?20 
80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 

34 

25 

35 

36 
37 

25 
20 
24 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 

38 
39 

21 

0 

0 

0 

35 

40 

67 

15 

2 
0 

1 

41 
4?, 

12 

0 

0 

0 

43 

44 
45 

1 

12 

1            20 

9 
18 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

75 
50 
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SECRETARY 


Name 


Address 
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l 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 

37 
:\« 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 

Carthage,  N.  Y 44 

Catskill,  N.  Y 45 


G:  T.  Waterman 
G:  T.  Waterman. 


119  Hamilton  st.  Albany,  N.  Y 
119  Hamilton  st.  Albany,  N.  Y 


Miss  A.  E.  Sears. 


Albion,  N.  Y. 


Mrs  W.  G.  Swan 

MissH..  C.  Woodruff 
Mrs  F.  G.  Horner.    . . . 


Alhion,  N.  Y. . 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Belmont,  N.  Y 


Mrs  K.  P.  Von  Der  Smith. 

Miss  S. .  A.  Loomis  

Miss  M.  E.  Duncan 

Mrs  J.  A.  Radcliffe 

Miss  C.  F.  Hennessy 


Miss  Bertha  Cook . 
Mrs  W.  H.  Burger. 
Mrs  J:  N.  Wright. 


195  Calyer  st.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


317  Jefferson  av.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Mrs  Alonzo  Gaubert. 


Mrs  C:  F.  Towner 
Mrs  J.  A.  Sperry  . 


Mrs  H:T.  Wing 

Mrs  Edwin  At  well... 

Miss  Ellen  Coffey 

Miss  Helena  Werner. 
Miss  F.  A.  Hawkins  . 


152  Clinton  st   Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
1088  Dean  st.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . 


1133  Main  st.  Buffalo.  X.  Y.. . 
278  Hudson  st.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Mrs  E:  P.  Aspinwall. . . 
Miss  Lura  Newman  .  . . 
Mrs  Frank  G.  Wheeler. 


135  Summit  av.  Buffalo,  N.  Y  . . 
163  College  st.  Buffalo,  N.  Y  .  . 
589  Breckinridge  st.  Buffalo.  N. 


Y. 


MrsH:  R.  Howland  . 
Mis^s  Hattie  Caldwell. 
Miss  E.  C.  Elder 


217  Summer  st.  Buffalo,  N.  Y  . . 
211  Highland  av.  Buffalo',  N.  Y 


Miss  E.  S.  Brooks. 
Mrs  E.  C.  Case  . . . 


Camden,  N.  Y 


Miss  F.  E.  Kellogg. 
Mrs  F.  H.  Osborn.. 
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46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 

62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
83 
89 
90 


PLACE 


Cattaraugus 
Charlton 

Corning 

Cortland 


Dunkirk 


East  Randolph 

Elma 

Elmira 


Fayetteville 


Flatbush  . . 
Flushing  . . 
Fort  Plain. 

Frankfort . 
Fredonia . 


Friendship 
Fulton  .... 


Geneseo 
Geneva  , 


Gloversville 
Groton 


Hamilton 


Herkimer 
Hornellsville 
Horseheads  . 
Hudson 


Ilion 


Jamaica  . . . 
Jamestown . 
Johnstown  . 


Little  Falls. 
Lockport. . . , 
Massena. . . . 
Medina 


Name 


C.  L.  S.  C 

Charlton  reading  circle. 
Corning  Clionian  circle. 
Corlonor  fraternity  . . . 
Ladies  literary  club 


Cardinal  Newman  reading  circle 

Women's  literary  club 

East  Randolph  historical  and  lit. 

Shakespeare  club  ....   

Elmira  theological  and  literary  society 


soc. 


Coterie 

Philomath 

Ingleside 

Good  citizenship  league. 
Bryant  literary  society . . 


E .  Schuyler  literary  club 

Shakspere  club 

Society  for  the  study  of  art. . . 

Ladies  literary  society 

Fortnightly  Shakespeare  club 


Fulton  reading  circle 

Fulton  Shakespeare  society. 

Monday  evening  class 

Art  circle 

Art  reading  club  of  Geneva 


Every  Monday  club 

Monday  afternoon  study  class 
Columbian  club 


Fortnightly  club. 
Laurie  club 


Haverstraw Nineteenth  century  club 


Progressive  club 

The  Forum 

Miscellany  searchers 
Fortnightly  club 


Historical  club 

Travelers  club 

Woman's  club  of  Jamaica . 

Fortnightly 

Aldine  club 


Heli   

Home  culture  club 

Saturday  club 

Ladies  literary  club 

Fortnightly  culture  club 


T3 
V 
_N 

fl 
OEJ 

t- 

o 

u 

cS 
<K 


1883 
1381 
1878 
1880 

1893 
1885 
1894 


1873 

1885 
1884 
1885 
1891 


18a5 
1884 
1885 


18b9 

1882 
1893 
1889 


1892 

1894 
1894 

1893 
1894 
1891 
1892 

1888 

1893 
1890 
1888 
1894 
1881 


TIME  OF 


a 

a 

p 

'So 

ea 


1890 
1893 
1891 


O 

N 

S 


s 
o 
s 


Ja 

S 


o 

S 


o 

o 
o 
s 
o 
o 

o 

N 
Ja 

O 
Ja 

O 

O 

S 

Ja 

N 

N 
S 
O 

N 


O 

N 
N 
O 

o 


n 


o 

5 


Mv 

Ap 

Je 


Je 
Mr 
My 


D 

Je 


Je 
My 


Mr 
Je 


Je 

Ap 
Ap 

Je 
My 

Jl 

Mr 

Mr 

D 

Ap 

My 

My 

My 

Je 

Ap 

My 

My 

Je 

Mr 


Je 

Ap 

My 

Je 
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YORK  (continued) 


MEETINGS 


No. 


Frequency 


29 

?20 
38 


24 
26 
14 


Weekly 
Weekly 
Weekly 


Biweekly  , 

Weekly  . . 
Weekly  . . 
Biweekly 


a 

- 


o 


17 
42 


a 
■5 


Subjects  of  study 
with  number  ot  meetings  devoted  to  each 


34!Gountries  of  Europe 

. . .  English  writers  (16) 

. . .  General  history  (32);  English  literature  (23). 


Ancient  Greece  (18) 

German  history  and  literature  (25)     

Greek  and  Roman  hist  (14);  Lit.,  cur.  topics 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 

87 
88 
si) 
90 


11 

26 
16 


Monthly . 


Biweekly. , 
Biweekly . 
Biweekly . 
Biweekly . 


24 
23 

"25 

25 

15 

?36 

"40 

24 
19 
27 

15 


17 

14 
40 


Weekly  . . 
Monthly.. 
Weekly  . . 
Biweekly. 


Weekly  . . 
Biweekly . 
Weekly  . . 
Weeklv  . . 
Weekly  . , 


Holland 


Miscellaneous 


20 
90 


13 


Shakspere 
Art 


Shakspere 


Weekly , 

Weekly 

Biweekly. 

Biweekly 
Semimonthly 

Biweekly. . . . 
Semimonthly 

Weekly 

Biweekly. . . . 
Biweekly .... 


26 


9 

13 


Weekly 


105 
40 
26 

45 


17 

42 

9, 


Monthly. . 
Biweekly. 
Weekly  . . 


18  Biweekly. 


?15 

"i5 

19 


Biweekly. 
Biweekly. 
Biweekly. 
Biweekly. 


68 


English  literature  (25) 

Shakspere  

General  history  (29)  . . 

Italian  art 

French  art 


0 

18 
o 


34 
0 
1 


American  history 

Mexico  (18) 

Prince  of  India  (7):  Prehistoric  man  (5);  An- 
cient Egypt  (4) 

American  history  and  literature 

Educational  topics 


England 

French  history. 
Current  topics  . 


30 


?8 

24 


101 


English  hi-tory 

Germany 

Miscellaneous. . .    

Italy,  medieval  and  modern  (10). 


15th  century 

French  history   . . . 

18th  century 

American  authors 
American  history  . 
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CLUBS  IN  BTEW 


MEMBERS 

AVERAGE  ATTEND- 
ANCE 

NO.  VOLS  IN  LIBRARY 

FEES 

a 

V 

a 

a 

o 

a 
o 

a 

S 

o 

U 

B 

a 

3 

a 
5 

a 
s 

« 

« 
9 

a 
a 

a 

a 
a 

d 

3 
D 

a 

< 

46 

47 

2 

13 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

$1 

48 

20 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

50 

30 

17 
42 

51 

12 
0 

0 

0 

$1 

50 

52 

27 

1 

5R 

11 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54 

55 

36 

30 

0 

0 

1 

50 

56 

30 

18 

0 

0 

0 

25 

57 

30 

20 

170 

25 

58 

1 

59 

?75 

0 

0 

1 

2 

60 

61 

62 

12 

11 

0 

0 

1 

1 

63 

72 

36 

10 

10 

50 

50 

64 

24 
25 

65 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

25 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

20 

16 

0 

0 

0 

•> 

68 

18 

lb 

0 

0 

0 

10 

69 



18 

18 

70 

12 

20 

20 

3 

2 

71 

10 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

19 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

15 

9 

0 

10 

50 

1 

74 

40 

27 

0 

0 

0 

1 

75 

45 

15 

35 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 

17 

11 

0 

0 

50 

50 

77 

35 

20 

0 

0 

1 

1 

78 

?22 

?22 

0 

0 

50 

1 

79 

1 

80 

50 
29 

1 

81 

21 

0 

0 

50 

1 

8?, 

50 

1 

50 

83 

30 

20 

0 

0 

1 

84 

65 
25 

24 

6844 

2268 

0 
25 

0 

2 

85 

86 

15 

0 

0 

65 

87 

1 

15 

1 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

75 

40 

0 

0 

0 

25 

89 

30 

?25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

22 

10 

0 

0 

0 

50 
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SKCRKTART 


Name 


Mrs  Oakes 

Miss  M. .  E.  Callaghan. 
Mrs  J:H.  Way 


Addt  688 


Cattaraugus,  N   Y. 

Charlton,  N.  Y 

Corning,  N.  Y 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 


Miss  S.  M.  Adams. 


Cortland,  N.  Y 


Miss  Ruth  Driggs 

Mrs  Charlotte  Hequembourg 
Miss  M.  E.  Weeden 


508  Eagle  st.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. . . 
736  Central  av.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 
East  Randolph,  N.  Y 


Rev.  J.  R.  Robinson 

Miss  J .  E.  House  . . . 

Mrs  S.  S.  Pratt 

MissS..  S.  Walden. 
Mrs  Foster  Crowell  . 


Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


Fayetteville,  N.  Y 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y 

Flatbush,  N.  Y 

140  Barclay  st.  Flushing,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Mrs  Anna  McK.  Dana 

Mrs  C.  S.  Clothier 

Mrs  K.  W.  Ingham. . . 
Mrs  E.  H.  French 


Fredonia,  N.  Y  . . 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. . . 
Friendship,  N.  Y 
Fulton,  N.  Y  . . . . 


MrsE.  R    Redhead 

MrsE.  E.  Morrill 

Mrs  Maria  W.  C.  Goodwin. 
Miss  R.  W.  Nester,  pres. . . . 
MrsL.  B.  Bell 


Fulton,  N.  Y  . . 
Fulton,  N.  Y  . . 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. . 
Geneva,  N.  Y. . 


Miss  E.  G.  Kingsley  , 
Mrs  W.  F.  Steele  . . . 
Mrs  C:  O.  Rhodes. . . 
Mrs  J.  B.  Grant  .... 
H.  D.  Winters 


Mrs  M.  F.  Washburn 
Miss  R.  M.  Dutton... 
William  Davis 


Mrs  J.  R.  Cady. 


Miss  K.  E.  Moran 

Mrs  M.  E.  Draper 

Miss  A.  F.  Belknap 

Mrs  H.  W.  Tew 

Miss  Gertrude  McEwen  Kelly 

Miss  C.  E.  Benter 

Miss  Anna  Suell 

Miss  F.  L.  Van  Valkenburgh 

Mrs  Dora  Worden 

Miss  Lena  Bowen 


137  Bleecker  st.  Gloversville,  N. 
79  Broad  st.  Gloversville,  N.  Y  . 

Groton,  N,  Y 

Hamilton,  N.  Y 

Hamilton,  N.  Y 


Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 
Herkimer,  N.  Y  .  . 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y 


Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Ilion,  N.  Y 

Ilion,  N.  Y 

Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 

Prospect  st.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Johnstown,  N.  Y    


(  Hoversville,  N.  Y 

Lansing  st.  Little  Falls,  N. 

Lockport,  NY 

Massena,  N.  Y 

Medina,  N.  Y 
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91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 

118 


119 

120 

121 
123 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


Middletown  . . . 
Mount  Vernon . 

New  Brighton 
New  Utrecht . . 


PLACE 


New  York . 


Cathedral  library  reading  circle  . . . 

Causeries  du  lundi 

Clio  club 

Drawing  room  club,  ladies  branch 
East  Side  literary  society 


Oakfield.... 
Ogdensburg 

Olean 

Oneida 

Oneonta. . . . 


Oxford 

Palmyra 

Phoenix 

Pike 

Portville 

Port  Washington 
Potsdam 

Rensselaer  co 

Rochester 


Rome 
Rushf  ord . 


Name 


Travelers  club 

Emerson  club 

Westchester  woman's  club 

Fortnightly  club 

Winter  club 


Meridian 

Mount  Holyoke  alumnae  ass'n 

Ozanum  reading  circle 

Philomathean  society 

Post  Parliament 


St  Ursula  club 

Society  for  political  study 

Society  for  the  study  of  child  nature. 

Sorosis 

Wednesday  afternoon  club 


Study  club 

University  extension  study  club    . . . 
Alpha  branch  of  Univ.  exten.  study  club 

Travelers  club 

Neighborhood  club 


Agonian  fraternity,  Beta  chapter. 
Chonian  fraternity,  Beta  chapter  . 
Woman's  club , 


Round  Robin  reading  club,  no. 
Clio  club 


16. 


•a 
v 

"2 

M 


u 
it 
t> 


TIME  OF 


Shakespeare  club  

Emersonian  reading  club 

Caledonian  club 

Port  Washington  woman's  club 
Fortnightly  club 


Rensselaer  county  farmers  club . 

Browning  club 

Catholic  reading  circle 

Fortnightly  ignorance  club 

Judean  club 


Ladies  Scottish  club . . 

Roundabout  club 

Woman's  ethical  club 
Current  topic  club  . . . 
Historical  class 


1889 
1895 
1894 
1890 
1890 

1889 
1880 
1888 
1884 
1894 

1886 
1886 
1886 
1871 
1894 

1885 
1886 
1890 
1868 
1888 

1894 
1894 
1894 
1884 
1894 

1892 
1890 
1894 


1895 


1895 
1879 
1893 
1892 
1889 

1888 
1884 
1889 
1881 
1895 

1889 
1885 
1889 


be 

a 

a 
a 

« 


O 
O 

1) 

O 
0 

O 


0 

My 

N 

My 





O 

Mr 

0 

N 

Ap 
My 

D 
D 

O 

o 

N 


Ja 


Ja 
O 
O 

Ja 

S 

N 

"o 


N 
S 
N 
O 


a 


o 


Je 

"6 

My 
Je 

Je 
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My 

Je 
Ap 


Je 


Jl 


Je 

My 

Ja 

Je 

Je 

Je 

Je 
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My 
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YORK  (continued) 


MEETINGS 


No. 


16 
12 
24 
16 


24 
*34 


Frequency 


Biweekly . 
Biweekly . 
Biweekly . 
Biweekly . 
Biweekly. 


Semimonthly 


cd 

- 


o 

a 

a 

*^ 

o 

H 


12 
16 


2 

34 
"3 

7 


_a 

*5 
is 

0) 


o 

a 

■a 

o 


Subjects  of  study 
with  number  of  meetings  devoted  to  each 


Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  Spain 

Emerson 

Art,  Education,  history,  literature. . . 
Miscellaneous 


Book  of  Job  (24) 


91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 

104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 


119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
185 


12 


24 
?20 


17 
25 
20 
18 
?12 


Weekly  . 
Weekly  . 
Monthly 


204 
"8 


Authors  and  their  works . . . 
Social  problems  of  the  day . 


Weekly 

Weekly 

Semimonthly 


Parliamentary  law . 


Biweekly .... 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Semimonthly 


22 

?12 


12  Child  nature 


Biweekly . 
Weekly  . . 
Biweekly. 
Biweekly. 
Weekly  . . 


23 
25 
20 
34 


5 
34 


A  century  of  science 


French  history  (17). 

England  (24) 

English  history 
Ancient  Egypt  (17) . 
American  history . . 


24 


12 


Weekly 


Biweekly. 


10 


36 


Cook'g,  cur.  top.,  Eng.  &  Am.  lit.,  Fr.  &  Ger., 
French  hist. ,  Orchestra  and  harmony,  Par- 
liamentary usage,  Phys.  cult.,  Voice  cult. . 

Six  representative  American  writers 


12 


Weekly  . . 

Biweekly. 

Biweekly. 
..j Weekly  .. 
22|  Biweekly. 

lOMonthly  . 


?22 
12 


19 
3 


12 
13 

0 


Hamlet 

American  literature  (20) 

History  and  literature  of  England 

Miscellaneous 

American  authors  and  their  works  (18). 


Modes  of  farming 


40 

14 

21 

6 


Biweekly. 
Biweekly. 
Weekly  . . 


Jewish  history  and  literature 


Biweekly. 


20 


Monthly 
Weekly  . 


» 


Scottish  history  (8) 
Miscellaneous 


France  and  Scotland . 
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MEMBERS 

AVERAGE  ATTEND- 
ANCE 

NO.  VOLS.  IN  LIBRARY 

FEES 

a 

a 

o 

a 
® 

a 
« 

a 

o 

* 

i 

o 

s 
a 
3 
£t 

e 

4-1 

s 

a 

as 

43 

a 

* 

p 
c 
a 
< 

91 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 

? 

9?. 

4 

4 

74 

0 

0 

0 
0 

s  10 
5 

93 

J 

$3 

94 

34 

18 

0 

0 

0 

1 

95 

40 
15 

1 
1 

1 

96 

12 

2 

97 

98 

50 

?25 

0 

0 

5 

3 

99 

15 
25 

12 

100 

26 

17 

.05  w'kly 

1 

101 

?30 

130 

?13 

100 

102 

0 

6 

1 

1 

103 

104 

50 
5 

.20m'thiv 

1 

105 

47 

25 

0 

8 

106 

• 

50 

107 

235 

100-150 

0 

0 

50 

50 

108 

35 

18 

0 

0 

2 

2  50 

109 

7 

298 
93 

8 

25 
3 

0 

5 

110 

3 

111 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

112 

20 

0 

0 

0 

50 

113 

20 
30 

0 
0 

0 
50 

0 
0 

50 

114 

22 

1 

115 

9 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

116 

1 
1 

2  50 

1  50 

117 

1 

118 

175 

100 

0 

100 

5 

119 

12 

?10 

80 

80 

50 

1 

120 

121 

18 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

122 

34 

.  ■  •  *   ■  ■  • 

18 

200 

25 

25 

123 

13 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

124 

30 

•  •  •  -  •  i 

18 

575 

•  ••••• 

2 

2 

195 

10 
140 

25 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
25 

0 

126 

75 

25 

197 

198 

25 

114 
50 

50 

199 

130 

20 

0 

0 

25 

2 

131 

5 

54 
20 

30 

0 

1 
50 
25 
0 

1 

139 

14 

50 

133 

25 

134 

50 

35 

0 

0 

1 

135 
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YORK  (continued) 


SECRSTARY 


Name 


Mrs  Charles  Clark 

H.  H.  Robbins 

Mrs  J.  S.  Wood 

Mrs  William  Tompkins 
Mrs  H .  A .  Bogert 


Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Murphy. 

Mrs  H:  C.  Howells 

Mrs  A.J.  Shipman 

Mi?sE.  C.  Davis 

E:  A.  Weiss 


MrsH.  M.  Miller  

Mrs  S .  W .  Cleaveland . 


Address 


Linden  av,  Middletown,  N.  Y 

240  S.  10th  av.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y 
135  8.  2d  av.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. . 
12  Boyd  Hill,  Stapleton,  S.  I..  N.  Y. 


123  East  50th  st.  New  York. 


55  Lenox  av.  New  York  . . 
408  e'.  75th  st. ' New'  York ! 


628  Hancock  st.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
45  W .  50th  st.  New  York 


91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

97 
98 
99 

100 

101 
102 
103 
104 

105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


Miss  Ellen  de  Koster 
Mrs  Holbrook 


128  W.  59th  st.  New  York. 


Mrs  Minnie  Chapin  . . 
Mrs  L .  Seligsberg  . . . 
Mrs  E.  V.  Townsend . 
MissL..  T.  Caldwell 


MissG.  W.  Rathbone 
Miss  Harriet  Frank  .  . 
MissV.  M.  Hamilton. 
MissM..  D.  Bartlett  . 
Mrs  S.  H.  Goodwin  .  . 


Miss  E.J.  Mathews 
Miss  Helen  King  . . . 
MrsN.  H.  Miller.  . 
MissE..  M.  Hyde.. 


66  Madison  av .  New  York 
1023  Park  av.  New  York  . 
218  W.  44th  st.  New  York. 


Oakfield,  N.  Y 

64  Greene  st.  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y 
283  Ford  st.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y  . 

Olean,  N.  Y 

28  Grove  st.  Oneida,  N.  Y 


Oneonta,  N.  Y 

Oneonta,  N.  Y  

?.91  Main  st.  Oneonta.  N. 
Oxford,  N.  Y 


Miss  Mary  Gleason 

MrsC.  B.  Ryder 

Mrs  E .  A .  H .  Barnes . 
Mrs  A.  G.  Corn  well. . 
MrsT.  B.  Stowell.... 


O.  J.  Lewis 


Sabina  Curran 
Mrs  J .  .  M .  Parker 
Louis  Lipsky 


Miss  Katherine  Ross  . 
Miss  Harriett  Farrar. 
Mrs  A.M.  Mosscrop 
Miss  Barton 


Phoenix,  N.   Y 

Pike,  N.  Y 

Portville,  N.  Y 

Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 
Potsdam,  N.  Y 


Schodack  Center,  N.  Y 


91  Chatham  st.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

74  East  av .  Rochester,  N .  Y 

398  Lake  av.  Rochester,  N.  Y 


N.  George  st.  Rome,  N.  Y. 
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136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 

145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 


PLACE 


Salamanca  . . 

Sangerfield . . 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schuylerville 
Seneca  Falls. 
Silver  Creek . 
Syracuse    . . . 


Troy    

Utica 

Warsaw . . . 

Watertown 

Waterville 
Westfield  . 

Worcester . 

Yonkers  . . 


Name 


Olla  Podrida 

Salamanca  salmagundi  society  . . . 

Travelers  club 

Travelers-at-home-club 

Society  to  promote  useful  reading 


Saturday  club 

Seneca  Falls  Shakespeare  society 

Silver  Creek  study  club 

Azarias  reading  circle 


Current  topic  club  (morning  class) 


class) . 


' '  (afternoon 

Portfolio  club 

Roman  ramblers  club 

Shakspere  university  extension  class. 
Wednesday  club 


East  side  study  class 

Method  class 

New  century  club 

Wednesday  morning  club 
Monday  club 


Political  equality  club 

Current  topics  club 

Wednesday  morning  art  class 
Every  Saturday  night  club. . . 
Monday  evening  club    


Fortnightly  club 

John  Lord  literary  society , 

Civic  League  of  the  Woman's  institute 
Fortnightly  club , 


01 

.S 
'3 

03 

em 

u 
o 

u 

OS 

e 


1891 
1890 


1892 

1877 

1894 
1883 
1894 
1894 

1890 


TIMB  OF 


°E 

a 

'Si 

m 


N 
0 


o 

N 
Ja 

"s 

N 


1893 

1887 

1889 
1895 
1893 

1882 
1891 

1891 
1894 
1892 
1886 
1883 

1890 
1885 
1895 
1888 


0 


0 
0 

0 
F 

s 


0 

s 

N 
0 

o 

0 
0 


Mr 

N 


be 
a 
°3 


Mr 

Mr 


Ap 
Mr 

Jl 

Je 

Je 


Ap 


Ap 
Ap 

Je 

Je 


My 

My 

My 

Je 

My 

My 

Je 


Ap 
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YORK  (continued) 


MEETINGS 


No. 


21 
26 

25 


24 

'37 

27 


Frequency 


Weekly 
Weekly 


Weekly 
Weekly 

Weekly 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Weekly 


o 


27 
92 


14 


15 
27 


ex 

a 

•5 
a 
® 


o 


27 
50 


6 


Subjects  of  study 
with  number  of  meetings  devoted  to  each 


French  history 

French  history  and  literature  (25). 


France  

Middle  ages. 


Cities  of  Gt.  Brit.  (12);  Cities  of  Fr.  &Ger.(12) 


French  revolution 

Development  of  old  Eng.  thought  (9);  Eng. 
lit.  (9);  Eng.  hist.  (21);  Eng.  poetry  (19). . . . 


136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 

145 

146 

147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 


26 


Weekly 


28 


6  History  and  literature  of  Scotland  (25). 


22 
18 

19 

*52 

*29 

22 
12 
16 
30 
30 

33 

?*9 
13 


Weekly  . . 
Biweekly . 

Biweekly . 
Weekly  . . 
Weekly  . . 
Weekly  . 
Weekly  . . 


Biweekly . 
Biweekly . 
Biweekly . 
Weekly  . . 
Weekly  . . 


Weekly  . . 
Weekly  . . 
Monthly  . 
Biweekly . 


23 


8 
254 


Romeo  and  Juliet  (11);  The  tempest  (11). 
Hamlet  and  Merchant  of  Venice 


(12) 


100 
*44 

?20 
12 

?64 
16 
55 


English  literature  (19);  Ruskin 

Pedagogic  methods 

Browning  (12);  Social  science  (15) 


History  of  France  (27) 


0 
30 
10 


Travel  through  England  (12) 

Architecture  (16) 

Greece  (30) 

Amer.  history  (14);  Miscellaneous  subjects  (14) 

C.  L.  S.  C.  topics 


4:2 
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CLUBS  IX  NEW 


MEMBERS 

AVERAGE   ATTEND- 
ANCE 

NO    VOLS    IN  LIBRARY 

FEES 

a 

V 

M 

a 

09 

a 

o 

a 
« 
S 

a 
a> 

a 
o 

a 

<S 

"3 

o 
u 

O 

O 

a 

® 

s 

as 

Q 

03 

4) 

a 

a 

a 

u 

w 

a 

3 

3 

a 
a 

136 

137 

8 

27 
22 

20 

0 

0 

•si 

$1 

138 



139 

20 

75 

8 

12 
40 

7 





1 

140 

141 
142 

600 
0 

0 

0 

1 
38 

143 
144 
145 

6 
7 

6 

20 

3 
5 

6 
15 

1767 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

146 

147 

148 

30 

22 

0 

0 

0 

2 

149 

6 

12 
30 

12 

5 

269 

20 

63 

45 
16 
21 
16 
50 

18 

0 
26 

0 

0 
0 

0 

20 

150 

151 
152 

28 
9 

0 
0 

1 
25 

153 

?100 

224 

10 

154 

155 

156 
157 

158 

1 

35 

25 

10 
15 
14 
25 

13 

0 

6 
50 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
50 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

50 
0 

1 
0 

1 

25 

1 

50 
50 

159 
160 

161 
16°, 

25 

1 

25 

163 

17 

82 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

164 

1 
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SECRETARY 


Name 


Mrs  Jennie  Swan 

Miss  Carrie  A.  De  Nike. . . 
Miss  Catherine  Livermore. 

Miss  Anna  Marseilles 

Mrs  William  Wells 


Address 


Miss  H . .  M .  Knox 


Salamanca,  N.  Y 

Salamanca,  N.  Y 

Sangerfield,  N.  Y 

88  Circular  st.  Saratoga  Springs,  N 
Union  college,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. , 


Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
153 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 
163 

164 


Miss  E.  E.  Montgomery. 

Miss  C.  T.  Dunn 

Mrs  S.  B.  Larned 


Silver  Creek.  N.  Y 

700  Bear  st.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Mrs  F.  P.  Denison. 
Mrs  W.  E.  Gilbert. 


Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y 


Miss  M.  E.  Trapp. 
Mrs  H.  E.  Clark.. 


518  S.  Salina  st.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
5l'4  Bear  st.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Miss  C. .  E.  Harrison 
MissE..  H.  Angell.. 
Mrs  M.  A.  Mitchell  . . 
Mrs  Wallace  Clarke  . 
Mrs  N.  S.  Beardslee  . 


Mrs  Jennie  Harris    , 

Miss  F.  G.  Olin 

Mrs  W.  H.  Camp  .. 

Mrs  C.  B.  Peck 

Mrs  A .  F .  Mason .    . 

Mrs  A.  L.  Emmons. 


Linden  av.  Troy,  N.  Y.  . 
33  Second  st.  Troy,  N.  Y. 
253  Genesee  st.  Utica,  N. 


Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


Warsaw,  N .  Y 

Stone  st.  Watertown,  N.  Y 

26  Clinton  st.  Watertown,  N.  Y 

Waterville.  N.  Y 

Westfleld,  N.  Y 


Worcester,  N.  Y 


Mrs  William  Sharman 
Mrs  J.  R.  Brevoort  . . . 


6  Hawthorne  av.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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165 
166 

167 
168 
169 

170 


171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 


PLACE 


Massachusetts 
Newtonville  . . . 
Pittsfield 

Pennsylvania 

Braddock  

Philadelphia  . . . 

New  Jersey 
Burlington 

Missouri 
St  Louis 


Wyoming 
Laramie 


Name 


Every  Saturday  club 

Wednesday  morning  club 

Woman's  club  of  Braddock 

R'd  Robin  read,  club  of  New  cent,  club 
Round  Robin  reading  club,  no.  14 

Round  Robin  reading  club,  no.  17 

Eliot  soc.  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 

Literary  class  of  Unity  club 

Novel  club 

Social  science  club 

Wednesday  club 

Alpha 


•a 
& 

N 

a 
b» 


a 


1870 
1879 

1893 
1895 
1895 

1895 


1883 
1886 
189^ 
1889 

1889 


TIME   OF 


bC 
B 

"5 
a 

u 

v 

a 


O 

Je 

O 
Ja 
Ja 

Ap 


0 

N 
D 
0 

O 


be 
a 


o 
5 


Mr 
D 

My 
Mr 
Ap 

D 


Mr 
My 
My 
My 

Je 
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NEW  YORK 


MEETINGS 


No. 


15 
?12 

16 

6 

13 

12 


Frequency 


Biweekly. 
Biweekly. 


Biweekly . . 
Bimonthly 
Weekly  . . . 


Biweekly 


d 


o 


12 


09 

a 

•3 

<s 


o 
H 


27 
30 


Subjects  of  study 
with  number  ot  meetings  devoted  to  each 


Ruskin's  art  teaching  (6);  Sociology  (6) 
Miscellaneous 


Grecian  history. 


Art  and  literature  of  Venice. 
Paris  (6);  London  (6) 


165 
166 

167 
163 
169 

170 


171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 


12  Biweekly . 
12  Biweekly. , 

16 

Biweekly . , 


17 
16 


Biweekly . 


?48 

?36 

?16 

12 

14 


8 
0 
0 
0 

14 


King  Lear  (4);  Agamemnon  (4);  Henry  8  (4) 
Human  nature  as  portrayed  in  the  mod.  novel 
Ethical,  economic  &  reformatory  questions. . 
Art  (7);  Education (7);  Science  (7);  Cur.  topics 
(11);  Social  economics  (7);  Lit.  and  hist.  (7) 
Early  English  drama 
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CLUBS  OUTSIDE 


MEMBERS 

AVERAGE  ATTEND- 
ANCE 

NO   VOLS.  1M  LIBRARY 

FEES 

a 

a 

a 

V 

a 

o 

fer 

a 
o 

c 

01 

a 

a 

H 
o 

u 

3 

o 

a 

<u 
u 

» 

o 

O 

o 
p 
<a 

In 

a 

"3 

3 

a 
a 
4 

165 

166 
167 

25 

15 

250 
35 
53 
22 

15 

?20 

?  10 

73 
25 
39 
18 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

$1 
1 

1 

2 

168 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

169 
170 

50 
18  75 

5 

171 

173 

20 
30 

88 

25 

40 

118 

200 

14 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
24 
0 

0 
0 
0 
10 
0 

1 

178 

1 

174 
175 
176 

?50 

?75 
75 
18 

1 
10 
0 
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NEW  YORK 


SECRETARY 


Name 


Address 


Mrs  Winfield  S.  Slocum 


Newtonville,  Mass 


Mrs  W.  F.  Colt South  st.  Pittsfield,  Mass 

Mrs  Grant  Anderson Braddock,  Pa 

Mrs  Wilbur  F.  Litch j  1 507  Walnut  st.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Miss  H.  C.  Stockton ,4213  Chester  av.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

M.  H.  Gangewer Burlington,  N.J 


Mrs  E.  C.  Rowse !10  Benton  Place,  St  Louis,  Mo 

Mrs  C.  H.  Stone  15562  Clemens  av.  St  Louis.  Mo 

Mrs  A..  H.  Blaisdell !4048  Westminster  Place.  St  Louis,  Mo 


Mrs  F.  D.  Lee  .... 
Miss  E.  L.  Jackson 


8916  Bell  av.  St  Louis,  Mo 
Laramie,  Wyoming. 


165 

166 
167 
168 
169 

170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 


INDEX 


The  superior  figure  points  to  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths;  e.g.  273* 
means  two  ninths  of  the  way  down  page  273.     Dates  are  printed  in  italics. 


Adams,  H:  A.,  lectures,  27S2. 
Administrative    organizations    aiding 

study  clubs,  268-90. 
Albany,    see    Study  clubs,    statistics ; 

Trinity    methodist  church    reading 

club;  Unity  club. 
Albion,     see    Historical    conversation 

club,  Albion. 
Aldrich.  L.  J.,  report  of  Camden  his- 
torical club,  3153. 
America,  see  United  States,  history. 
American  constitution,  syllabus  by  W: 

H.  Mace,  3789. 
American  literature,   syllabus  by  Mrs 

J.  K.  Curtis,  3788. 
American  poetry,  syllabus  by  J.    H. 

Gilmore,  3824. 
American  revolution,  syllabus  by  W: 

H.  Mace,  3786. 
Apparatus,  loans  and  exchanges,  2638- 

64'. 
Architectural  styles,  syllabus  by  A.  D. 

F.    Hamlin,   3821;  outline  of  study, 

3852-878. 
Arey,  A.  L. .  Various  forces  of  nature 

as  related  to  modern  life,  syllabus, 

3813. 
Art,  Fredonia  society  for  the  study  of; 

report,  3611;  statistics,  462-65. 
Art  circle,  Geneva,  report,  3416;  statis- 
tics, 462-65. 
Art  class,   Watertown,    report,    3419- 

425;  statistics,  470-73. 
Art  reading  club,  Geneva,  report.  3413; 

statistics,  462-65. 
Astronomy,    syllabus  by  J:   K.    Rees. 

378s. 
Australasian    home     reading    union, 

report,  2898-903. 


Azarias  reading  circle,   Syracuse,  re- 
port, 3395-408;  statistics,  470-73. 

Baker,  C.  I.,  report  on  Home  culture 

clubs,  2766-782. 
Barnes,  Mrs  E.  A.  H.,  report  bn  Cale- 
donian club,  3328-333. 
Bartlett,  M..    D.,  report  of  Travelers 

club,  3442-459. 
Beardslee,   C.   B.,   report  of   Monday 

club,  Warsaw,  3165-172. 
Bell.  E.  S.,  report  of  Art  reading  club, 

3413. 
Bennett,   C:   E.,   Private    life  of    the 

Romans,  syllabus,  38 14. 
Books,  loans  from  state  library,  2638; 

exchanges  between  clubs,  263M541; 

traveling  libraries  loaned  to  study 

clubs,  2629-636. 
Boston  college  settlement,  see  Denison 

house. 
Bowen,  L.  G.,  report  of  Fortnightly 

culture  club,  3585. 
Boyesen,  H.   H.,    English    literature, 

syllabus,    3781;     Medieval    German 

literature,  syllabus,  380s. 
Brigham,  A.  P.,  Geology  and  scenery 

of  New  York,  syllabus,  3811. 
Brooklyn  association  of  working  girls 

societies,  306s. 
Brooklyn,  see  also  Columbia  literary 

circle;    Fortnightly    club ;     Froebel 

society;     Ingleside;     Study      clubs, 

statistics. 
Brundage,    W:  M.,    report    of   Unity 

club.  3526-53'. 
Buffalo    free     kindergarten    associa- 
tion,  report  of    the  training  class, 

314M52;  statistics,  458-61. 
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Buffalo  seminary,  see  Graduates  asso- 
ciation of  the  Buffalo  seminary. 

Buffalo,  see  also  Highland  park  liter- 
ary club;  Literary  club  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah;  Saturday 
class;   Study  clubs,  statistics. 

Bulletins  on  study  clubs,  2606. 

Burton,  H:  F. ,  Ancient  Roman  life, 
syllabus,  3803. 


Cable,  G:  W. ,  founder  of  home  culture 

clubs,  2768;  quoted,  2836. 
Caledonian  club,    Portville,      report, 

3327-333;  statistics,  466-69. 
Callaghan,  M. .  E.,  report  of  Charlton 

reading  circle,  3459-508. 
Camden,    see    Historical    club,   Cam- 
den. 
Camp,  Mrs  W.  H.,  report  of  Wednes- 
day morning  art  class,  3419-425. 
Cardinal    Newman     reading      circle, 
Dunkirk,  report,  3679-682;  statistics, 
462-65. 
Cathedral  library  reading  circles,  New 
York,    report,     3637-676;     statistics, 
466-69. 
Catholic  reading  circle  review,  2721. 
Catholic  reading  circles,  growth,  2699- 

734. 
Catholic  world,  2711;    extracts,   2699- 

734. 
Catskill,   see    Monday    club,  Catskill; 

Study  clubs,  statistics. 
Certificates  of  registration,  2608-611. 
Charlton  reading  circle,  report,  3459- 

508;  statistics,  462-65. 
Chautauqua  junior  outlook  club,  re- 
port, 3781. 
Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific  cir- 
cle, report,  268"  69s. 
Chautauqua    university,    educational 

influence,  2595. 
Chaatauquan,  2681. 
Chicago,  proposed  association  of  work- 
ing girls  societies,  3069. 
Child  nature,  books  on  study  of,  3196. 
3202;  report   of    Society   for  study, 
3172  215,  3834;  statistics,  466-69. 
Children's  Chautauqua,  report,  2872. 
Church  history,  study,  2725. 
Citizenship  clubs,  296s,  2984,  3009-l3. 


Civic  league  of  the  woman's  institute, 
Yonkers.  report,  35i8-559;  statistics, 
470-73. 
Civil  and  religious  liberty  in  America, 

syllabus  by  C:  E.  Fitch.  3805. 
Clio    club,   New    York,    report,    3532; 

statistics.  466-69. 
Clio  club.  Palmyra,  course  of   study, 

3831;  statistics,  466-69. 
Cohn.    Adolphe.    History  of    France, 

syllabus.  3794. 
College  settlements,  reports,  2904-962, 

3006-24. 
Colonial  history  of  America,  syllabus 

by  H:  P.  Warren,  3791. 
Columbia  literary  circle.  Brooklyn,  re- 
port, 3754-769;  statistics.  458-61. 
Columbian  catholic  summer  school  at 

Madison,  2723. 
Columbian     club,       Groton.     report, 

3535-545;  statistics,  462-65. 
Columbian     reading     union,     report, 

2725-734. 
Connecticut    association    of    working 

girls  societies.  3068. 
Constitutions,    suggested    forms    for 

study  clubs,  2643-68*. 
Coterie,  Fayetteville;  report,  3697-70'; 

statistics.  462-65. 
Courses    of    study,    262»,    2686.    2694, 
2889-896.    See  also  Outlines  of  study; 
Study  clubs,  statistics;  Syllabuses. 
Crawshaw,  W:  H.,  English  literature, 
syllabus,  3802;  English  novel,  sylla- 
bus, 3819. 
Current  topics  clubs,  2619-621. 
Curtis,  Mrs  J.  K.,  American  literature, 
syllabus,  3788;  Hamlet  and  Merchant 
of    Venice,    syllabus,    3806;    Julius 
Caesar,  syllabus,  3825;  Macbeth  and 
King  Lear,   syllabus,   3791;    Romeo 
and  Juliet  and  the  Tempest,  sylla- 
bus, 38 19;  lectures  and  fees.  3826. 


Dana,  Mrs  A.  D.,  report  of  Fredonia 

Shakspere  club,  3616. 
Denison  house,  report,  2906-96'-. 
Discovery  of    America,   syllabus    by 

Arthur  Kaiser,  3£02. 
Dodge,    G..    H.,   report  of    working 

girls'  clubs,  3025-72. 
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Dramatic  art,  outline  of  study,  390'- 
923.     See  also  English  drama. 

Driggs,  S..  B  ,  report  of  Women's  lit- 
erary club,  3508-52°. 

Dudley,  H.  S.,  quoted.  2945. 

Dunkirk,  see  Cardinal  Newman  read- 
ing circle;  Women's  literary  club. 

East  side  house,  New  York,  report, 
29,4-995. 

East  side  literary  society,  New  York, 
report,  3425-439;  statistics,  466-69. 

East  side  study  class,  Troy,  report, 
3284-294;  statistics,  470-73. 

Eastman,  Grace,  report  of  Cbautauqua 
junior  outlook  club,  3781. 

Economics;  Economic  legislation,  syl- 
labus by  J.  W.  Jenks,  3807;  Eco- 
nomic questions,  syllabus  by  J.  W. 
Jenks,  3785;  Economic  questions,  syl- 
labus by  H.  E.  Mills,  3791;  Economic 
questions,  syllabus  by  G:  W:  Smith, 
3807;  Economic  reforms,  syllabus  by 
E:  A.  Ross,  3795.     See  also  Money. 

Educational  work  undertaken  by  study 
clubs,  33->7-313.  See  also  Kindergar- 
ten methods. 

Egypt,  ancient,  outline  of  study,  393-- 
958. 

Elder,  E.  r;.?  report  of  the  training 
class  of  the  Buffalo  free  kindergar- 
ten association,  3148-152. 

Electricity, syllabuses;  for  course  under 
direction  of  Columbia  college,  3815; 
by  Charles  Forbes,  381';  by  G:  C. 
Hodges,  3826;  by  A.  F.  Onderdonk, 
3806. 

Eliot  society  of  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah, St  Louis,  outline  of  study,  3924- 
932;  statistics,  474-77. 

Emerson  dub,  Mt  Vernon,  report, 
3608;  statistics,  466-69. 

England,  outlines  of  study,  3967-976, 
4162-248,  4268-303;  National  home 
reading  union,  report,  288"-898.  See 
also  Great  Britain. 

English  drama,  syllabus,  3798.  See 
also  Shakspere. 

English  language  and  its  history,  syl- 
labus, by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  3793. 


English  literature,  syllabuses;  by  H.  H. 
Boyesen,  3781;  by  W:  H.  Crawshaw, 
380-';  by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  3804;  by 
J.  R.  Truax,  3809;  by  M.  H.  Turk, 
3796.  See  also  English  drama;  Eng- 
lish novel. 

English  novel,  syllabus  by  W:  H. 
Crawshaw,  3819.     See  also  Fiction. 

Ethics,  outline  of  study,  384>-852. 

Evans,  Mrs  M.  A.  B. ,  report  of  the 
Saturday  club,  3592-608. 

Every  Monday  club,  Gloversville,  re- 
port, 3112-12' ;  statistics,  462-65. 

Every  Saturday  night  club,  Water- 
ville,  report,  3294;  outline  of  study, 
408:5-101;  statistics,  470-73. 

Examinations,  2641. 

Exchanges,  system  of,  263M541. 

Extension  bulletins,  see  Bulletins. 

Extension  department,  scope  of  work, 
2593. 

Extension  work,  for  high  school  pupils, 
288';  in  Boston  college  settlement, 
2958-96>. 

Faust,  F.  P.,  report  of  Monday  even- 
ing club,  3568-586. 
Fayetteville,  see  Coterie,  Fayetteville; 

Study  clubs,  statistics. 
Fees,  for    apparatus,    etc.,   2638;    for 

traveling  libraries,  2634. 
Fiction,  phases  of  character  in;  outline 

of  study,  3924-932.     See  also  English 

novel. 
Fitch,  C:  E.,  Civil  and  religious  liberty 

in  America,  syllabus,  3805. 
Forbes,  Charles,  Electricity,  syllabus, 

3811. 
Forbes,     G:    M.,     Monetary    science, 

syllabus,  3804;  money,  banking  and 

the  silver  question,  syllabus,  3816. 
Fortnightly,  Jamestown,   report,  3095; 

outline  of  study,  4458-478;  statistics, 

462-65. 
Fortnightly    club,   Brooklyn,    report, 

3516;  statistics,  458-61. 
Fortnightly  club,  Hamilton,  outline  of 

study,  4283-303. 
Fortnightly   club,     Potsdam,    report, 

3334-38i;  outline  of  study,  4478-50s; 

statistics,  466-69. 
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Fortnightly  club,   Worcester,   report, 

322B-236;  statistics,  470-73. 
Fortnightly  culture  club,  Medina,  re- 
port,  358s;   outline  of  study,    4514- 

54';  statistics,  462-65. 
Foster,  M.  B.,  report  of  Los  Angeles 

settlements  association,  3005-l4. 
France,    history,    outline    of    study, 

4335-448;  syllabus  by  Adolphe  Cohn, 

3794;   syllabus  by  Mrs  F. .  G.  Sears, 

3809;  history  and  literature,  outline 

of  study,  4335-372,  4£95-448. 
Frank,  Harriet,  report  of  University 

extension  study  club,  3249-268. 
Fredonia  Shakspere  club,  report,  3616; 

outline  of  study,  3878-923;  statistics, 

462-65. 
Fredonia  society  for  the  study  of  art, 

report,  3611;  statistics,  462-65. 
Froebel    society,      Brooklyn,    report, 

371--742;  statistics,  458-61. 
Fulton  reading  circle,     report,    3702; 

statistics,  462-65. 


Gay,   M.   F.,  report    of    Westchester 

woman's  club,  3299-301. 
Geneseo,   see  Monday    evening  class, 

Geneseo. 
Geneva,  see  Art  circle,   Geneva;    Art 

reading  club,  Geneva;  Study  clubs, 

statistics. 
Geology,  syllabus   by   W.   B.    Scott, 

3818;  geology  and  scenery  of  New 

York,  syllabus  by  A.   P.  Brigham, 

3811. 
Germany,  literature,  syllabus  by  H.  H. 

Boyesen,   3808;    history   and  litera- 
ture, outline  of  study,  4304-335. 
Gilmore,  J.    H.,     American    poetry, 

syllabus,  3824. 
Gloversville,  see  Every  Monday   club; 

Monday  afternoon  study  class. 
Gordon,  Clarence,  report  on  East  side 

house,  2974-996. 
Graduates  association  of  the  Buffalo 

seminary,  report,    3076  ;     statistics, 

458-61. 
Great  Britain,  outline  of  study,  4248- 

268.    See  also  England. 


Greece,  history,  outline  of  study, 
4083-101 ;  history  and  literature,  out- 
line of  study,  3958-966. 

Groton,  see  Columbian  club;  Study 
clubs,  statistics. 

Hall,  G.  S.,  syllabuses,  3209-211. 

Hamilton  fortnightly  club,  outline  of 
study,  4283-303. 

Hamlet  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  sylla- 
bus by  Mrs  J.  K.  Curtis,  3806. 

Hamlin,  A.  D.  F. ,  History  of  architec- 
tural styles,  syllabus,  3821. 

Harding,  S:  B.,  American  history, 
1781-1829,  syllabus,  379'. 

Harris,  W:  T.,  outlines  course  for 
teachers,  2736. 

Harrison,  C.  E.,  report  of  East  side 
study  class,  3284-294. 

Haverstraw,  see  Nineteenth  century 
club. 

Hecker,  Father,  Sunday  school  library, 

2699-701. 
Heli  study  club,   Johnstown,  report, 

3269;  statistics,  462-65. 
High  school  extension,  2881. 
Highland  park  literary  club,  Buffalo, 

report,   3098-ll2;    outline  of    study, 

3852-878;  statistics,  458-61. 
Historical  club,  Camden,  report,  315s; 

statistics,  458-61. 
Historical  club,  Ilion,  outlines  of  study, 

399'-4073,  4162-248;  statistics,  462-65. 
Historical  conversation  club,  Albion; 

report,  3676;  outline  of  study,  3971- 

989;  statistics,  458-61. 
History,  syllabus  on  Nations  of  the 

orient,  3816;  prehistoric;   outline  of 

study,  3852-878;    ancient ;  outline  of 

study,   3977-98.     See  also  America; 

England;  Egypt;  France;  Germany; 

Greece;  Ireland;  Italy;  Middle  ages; 

Roman  history;  Scotland;  Spain. 
Hodges,  G:  E.,  Electricity  up  to  date, 

syllabus,  3826. 
Home  culture  club,  Little  Falls,  report, 

3074;  statistics,  462-65. 
Home  culture  club  letter,   278\  2849; 

extract,  2782-833. 
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Home  culture    clubs,   aims,   2795-805, 
2835;  definition.   278*,    2833 ;    demo- 
cratic spirit,  2788-792,  2808-819.  2835- 
844,    2849-853;    establishment,    2768 
number    of    members.    2834,    2844 
methods  of  work,   2774,    2783,  2821 
organization,  2805,  2819-829,  2846;  re- 
ports, 2766-852;  subjects,  2792. 

Home  study,  organization,  2594. 

Home  study,  society  to  encourage,  re- 
port, 2742-765;  methods,  2756-765. 

House,  Mrs  F.  J.,  report  of  Coterie, 
Fayetteville,  3691-701. 

Hudson,  G:  H:,  Zoology  from  modern 
standpoint  of  animal  biology,  sylla- 
bus, 3801. 

Hyde,  E. .  M.,  report  of  Round  Robin 
reading  club,  3382-395. 

Ingleside,  Brooklyn,  report,  3742-754. 
Ilion,  see  Historical  club,  Ilion;  Study 

clubs,  statistics. 
International  education  series,  2736. 
Ireland,    outline    of    study,   4155-161, 

4248-268. 
Italy,  history  ;  outline  of  study,  4448- 

506;  Life  in  old  Florence,  syllabus, 

3826. 

Jackson,  A.  V.  W.,  English  drama, 
syllabus,  3798;  English  language  and 
its  history,  syllabus,  3793;  Some  mas- 
terpieces of  English  literature,  syl- 
labus, 3804. 

Jamestown,  see  Fortnightly,  James- 
town. 

Jenks,  J.  W.,  Economic  legislation, 
syllabus,  3801;  Political  methods, 
syllabus,  3815;  Practical  economic 
questions,  syllabus,  3785. 

Jersey  City,  Whittier  house;  report, 
2995-300B. 

Johnstown,. see  Heli  study  club;  Study 
clubs,  statistics. 

Judean  club,  Rochester,  report,  3683; 
statistics,  466-69. 

Julius  Caesar,  syllabus  by  Mrs  J.  K. 
Curtis,  3825. 

Kaiser,  Arthur,  Discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, syllabus,  3802. 


Kimball,  K.  F.,  report  of  Chautauqua 
literary  and  scientific  circle,  2684-698. 

Kindergarten  association,  Buffalo;  re- 
port of  the  training  class,  3148-152; 
statistics,  458-61. 

Kindergarten  association.  See  also 
Froebel  society. 

Kindergarten  methods,  study  of,  3408- 
411. 

King,  J.  S.,  report  of  Columbia  lite- 
rary circle,  3754-769. 

Kingsley,  E.  G.,  report  of  Every  Mon- 
day club,  3112-121. 

Kittel,  A.  D.,  report  of  educational 
section  of  Westchester  woman's  club, 
3307-313. 

Knox,  H. .  M.,  report  of  Saturday  club, 
3279-284. 

Labor  union  at  Boston  college  settle- 
ment, 2949-958. 

Ladies  literary  club,  Massena,  report, 
3688-692 . 

Ladies  Scottish  club,  Rochester,  report, 
3769-779;  outline  of  study,  4126-154; 
statistics,  466-69. 

Language,  see  English  language. 

Lantern  slides,  loans  and  exchanges, 
2637-641. 

Libraries,  see  Sunday  school  libraries; 
Traveling  libraries. 

Literary  club  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  Buffalo,  report,  3628-636; 
outline  of  study,  4155-16I;  statistics, 
458-61. 

Literature,  Critical  study  of  authors  of 
to-day,  syllabus,  3795.  See  also 
American  literature;  English  litera- 
ture; Dramatic  art;  Fiction;  France; 
Germany;  Greece;  Shakspere. 

Little  Falls,  see  Home  culture  club; 
Study  clubs,  statistics. 

Loans  to  study  clubs,  262,,-63a. 

Lock  port,  see  Saturday  club. 

Loomis,  E.  F.,  report  of  Wednesday 
club,  3146. 

Los  Angeles  settlements  association, 
3006-25. 

Macbeth  and  King  Lear,  syllabus  by 
Mrs  J.  K.  Curtis,  379\ 
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Mace,  W:H. ,  American  constitution, 
syllabus,  3789;  American  revolution, 
syllabus,  3786;  The  civil  war  and 
some  of  its  problems,  syllabus,  3822; 
Development  of  the  nation,  syllabus, 
3812. 

McMahon,  J.  H.,  report  of  Cathedral 
library  reading  circles,  SOS1^5. 

McMillan,  Thomas,  on  Catholic  read- 
ing circles,  2699-724. 

Madison,  Columbian  catholic  summer 
school,  2723. 

Marseilles,  Anna,  report  of  Travelers- 
at-home  club,  3122-138. 

Martin,  A.  C,  report  of  Worcester 
fortnightly  club,  3225-235. 

Massachusetts  association  of  working 
girls  societies,  3068. 

Massena,  Ladies  literary  club,  report, 
3688-692. 

Medina,  see  Fortnightly  culture  club, 
Medina. 

Method  class,  Troy,  report,  3408-411; 
statistics,  470-73. 

Middle  ages,  outline  of  study,  410'-125. 

Middletown,  see  Travelers  club,  Mid- 
dletown. 

Miller,  Mrs  N.  H.,  report  of  Woman's 
club,  3271. 

Mills,  H.  E.,  Practical  economic  ques- 
tions, syllabus,  3791. 

Moffat,  Adeline,  report  on  Home  cul- 
ture club,  2833-852. 

Monday  afternoon  study  class,  Glovers- 
ville,  report,  3078-8«,  statistics,  462- 
65. 

Monday  club,  Catskill,  report,  3692 ; 
statistics,  458-61. 

Monday  club.  Warsaw,  report,  3165- 
172;  outline  of  study,  4074-83;  statis- 
tics, 470-73. 

Monday  evening  class,  Geneseo,  re- 
port, 3235-248;  statistics,  462-65. 

Monday  evening  club,  Westfield,  re- 
port, 3568-585;  outline  of  study,  4541- 
57;  statistics,  470-73. 

Money,  Monetary  science,  syllabus, 
3804;  Money,  banking  and  the  silver 
question,  syllabus,  3811. 

Montgomery,  Mrs  Helen  Barrett,  Life 
in  old  Florence,  syllabus,  3825. 


Morton,  Pauline,  report  of  Ladies  Scot- 
tish club,  3769-779. 

Mount  Vernon,  see  Emerson  club  ; 
Westchester  woman's  club. 

National  bureau  of  Unity  clubs,  out- 
lines of  study,  3836. 

National  home-reading  union  of  Eng- 
land, report,  2886-898. 

National  young  folks  reading  circle, 
report,  2872-886. 

Nations  of  the  orient,  syllabus  by  H. 
B.  Waterman,  3816. 

Neighborhood  club,  Oneida,  report, 
3439-442,  statistics,  466-69. 

Nester,  R.  W.,  report  of  Art  circle, 
3415. 

New  century  club,  Utica,  report,  3619- 
628;  statistics,  470-73. 

New  York  working  girls  club,  report, 
3025-72. 

New  York,  see  also  Cathedral  library 
reading  circles;  Clio  club;  East  side 
house;  East  side  literary  society; 
Society  for  political  study;  Society 
for  the  study  of  child  nature;  Study 
clubs,  statistics;  University  settle- 
ment society. 

Newman,  Lura,  report  of  Literary 
club  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
3628-636. 

Nineteenth  century  club,  Haverstraw, 
report,  3589-59>;  statistics,  462-65. 

Northampton  Home  culture  clubs, 
283". 

Oakfield,  see  Study  club,  Oakfield. 

Ogdensburg,  see  Study  clubs,  sta- 
tistics; University  extension  study 
club. 

Olean,  see  Travelers  club. 

Onderdonk,  A.  F. ,  Electricity,  syllabus, 
3806. 

Oneida,  see  Neighborhood  club. 

Oneonta,  see  Study  clubs,  statistics; 
Woman's  club,  Oneonta. 

Organizations  aiding  study  clubs, 
268-90. 

Outlines  of  study,  383-457. 

Oxford,  see  Round.Robin  reading  club. 

Ozanam  reading  circle,  2708-719. 
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Palmyra,  see  Clio  club,  Palmyra. 
Phases  of  character    and  passion  in 
modern    fiction,  outline    of    study, 
3924-932. 
Philadelphia    association  of    working 
girls  societies,  8068. 

Phoenix,  see  Shakespeare  club,  Phoe- 
nix. 

Photographs,  loans  and  exchanges, 
2631-641. 

Physics,  syllabus  on  forces  of  nature, 
3813. 

Political  study,  report  of  the  New  York 
society,  3561;  statistics,  466-69. 

Politics,  Comparative  politics,  sylla- 
bus, 3817;  Political  methods,  syllabus, 
3816. 

Portville,  see  Caledonian  club. 

Potsdam,  see  Fortnightly  club,  Pots- 
dam. 

Pratt,  F..  B.,  report  of  Fredonia  soci- 
ety for  the  study  of  art,  3611. 

Price,  T:  R.,  English  drama,  syllabus, 
379.9 

Pupils  of  the  holy  see,  2726-734. 

Rathbone,  G.  W.,  report  of  Oakfield 

study  club,  3215. 
Reading  circles,  plan  of  work,   2598- 
601;    reports,     2684-903;     Antiquity, 
2713.    See  also  Study  clubs. 
Rees,  J:  K.,  Popular  astronomy,  sylla- 
bus, 3788. 
Refreshments  at  club  meetings,  2646, 

3595. 
Registered  study  clubs  of  New  York, 

reports,  307-70. 
Registration,  certificates,  2608-611;  re- 
quirements, 261s-624. 
Rhodes,  Mrs  C.  O.,  report  of  Colum- 
bian club,  353B-546. 
Rochester,   see    Judean    club;    Ladies 
Scottish  club;  Study  clubs,  statistics; 
Woman's  ethical  club. 
Roman  history,  outline  of  study,  399'- 
4083;  Ancient  Roman  life,  syllabus, 
3803;    Private  life  of   the  Romans, 
syllabus,  381*. 
Rome,  see  Wednesday  morning  current 

topic  club. 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and  The  tempest, 
syllabus  by  Mrs  J.  K.  Curtis,  881*. 


Ross,  E:  A.,  Present  day  economic  re- 
forms, syllabus,  3795. 

Round  Robin  reading  club,  report, 
2852-872. 

Round  Robin  reading  club,  Oxford,  re- 
port, 3382-395;  statistics,  466-69. 


St  Louis,  see  Eliot  society  of  Church  of 

the  Messiah;  Study  clubs,  statistics. 

St    Paul's    Sunday    school     library, 

2699-707. 
Salamanca  salmagundi  society,  report, 
3686;  outline  of  study,  4395-448;  sta- 
tistics, 470-73. 
Salamanca,    see    also    Study    clubs, 

statistics. 
Saratoga,  see  Travelers-at-home  club. 
Saturday  class,  Buffalo,  report,  3313-328; 
outlines  of  study,  3958-966,  4304-32\ 
444S-456,  4505-513;  statistics,  458-61. 
Saturday  club,  constitution,  2664-678. 
Saturday  club,  Lockport,  report,  3592- 

608;  statistics,  462-65. 
Saturday  club,   Schuylerville,  report, 

3279-284;  statistics,  470-73. 
Schenectady,  see  Society  to  promote 

useful  reading. 
Schuylerville,      see     Saturday     club, 

Schuylerville . 
Scotland,  outline' of  study,   412M54. 

See  also  Great  Britain. 
Scott,  W.  B.,  Geology,  syllabus,  381'. 
Sculpture,  outline  of  study,  3852-878. 
Sears,   Mrs  F..    G.,   The  making    of 

France,  syllabus,  3809. 
Seligsberg,  L.  W. ,  report  of  Society  for 
the  study  of  child  nature,  S172-2P. 
Shakespeare    club,     Phoenix,    report, 

341';  statistics.  466-69. 
Shakspere,  lectures  by  Mrs  J.  K.  Cur- 
tis on,  382G;  outline  of  study,  3878-923; 
syllabuses;  on  Hamlet  and  Mer- 
chant   of    Venice,    3806;    on  Julius 
Caesar,  3825:  on  Macbeth  and  King 
Lear,  3797;  on  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
The  tempest,  3819. 
Shakspere  club,  Fredonia,  report.  3616; 
outlines  of  study,  3878-923;  statistics, 
462-65. 
Shakspere   university  extension   club, 
Syracuse,  report,  3138-146;  statist ics, 
470-73. 
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Shipman,  Mrs  A.  J.,  report  of  Clio 
club,  3532. 

Smith,  G:  W:,  Practical  economic 
questions,  syllabus,  3801;  Early 
American  history,  syllabus,  3818; 
American  colonial  history,  syllabus, 
3823. 

Social  science  club,  294s. 

Social  settlement  clubs,  reports,  2904- 
3025.     See  also  Working  girls  clubs. 

Society  for  political  study,  New  York, 
report,  356' ;  statistics,  466-69. 

Society  for  th^  study  of  art,  Fredonia, 
report,  3611;  statistics,  462-65. 

Society  for  the  study  of  child  nature, 
New  York,  report,  3179-216,  3834; 
statistics.  466-69. 

Society  to  encourage  studies  at  home, 
report,  2742-765;  methods,  2755-765. 

Society  to  promote  useful  reading, 
Schenectady,  report,  3155-165;  out- 
line of  study,  410'-125  ;  statistics, 
470-73. 

Spain,  outline  of  study,  4506-513. 

Spence,  A..  M.,  Critical  study  of 
authors  of  to-day,  syllabus.  3795. 

Statistics,  of  study  clubs  in  New  York, 
458-73;  of  study  clubs  outside  of 
New  York,  474-77. 

Steele,  Mrs  W.  F.*,  report  of  Monday 
afternoon  study  club,  3078-86. 

Stockton,  Louise,  founder  of  Round 
Robin  reading  club,  3389-392;  report 
on  Round  Robin  reading  club,  285s- 
872. 

Stowell,  MrsM..  B.  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,  3334-382. 

Study,  outlines  of,  383-457. 

Study  club,  Oakfield.  report,  3215;  out- 
line of  study,  4372-395  ;  statistics, 
466-69. 

Study  club  division,  distinctive  work, 
2598-612,  2678-682. 

Study  clubs,  administrative  organiza- 
tions aiding,  268-90;  assistance  from 
extension  department.  2601,  2625, 
2678-682;  assistance  from  Society  to 
encourage  study  at  home,  2745-752; 
constitutions,  2643-682 ;  course  vs 
single  lecture,  26 12;  executive  board, 


2655,  2666;  membership,  2658,  2671; 
meetings,  2659-661,  267B;  officers, 2652, 
2665;  simplicity  of  organization,  2644; 
outline  of  work,  2598;  rank  by  ex- 
tent of  work,  2608 ;  certificates  of 
registration,  2608-61'  ;  requirements 
for  registration,  2612-624;  reports  of 
registered  clubs,  307-70;  reports  of 
clubs  not  registered,  371-78;  statis-' 
tics,  458-77.  See  also  Current  topics 
clubs;  Home  culture  clubs. 

Subjects,  advantages  of  continuous 
study,  26 12;  unrelated,  2616.  See 
also  Outlines  of  study;  Study  clubs, 
statistics;  Syllabuses. 

Sunday  school  library  at  St  Paul's, 
2699-707. 

Syllabuses,  262B;  lists  with  prices, 
378-82. 

Syracuse,  see  Azarias  reading  circle; 
Shakspere  university  extension  club; 
Study  clubs,  statistics;  Wednesday 
club,  Syracuse. 

Systematic  study,  advantage  of,  261'-. 

Taylor,  S.  W. ,  report  of  Froebel  soci- 
ety, 3712-742. 

Teachers  international  reading  circle, 
report,  2734-741. 

Ticknor,  A.  .  E.,  report  on  Society  to 
encourage  home  study,  2742-765. 

Training  class  of  the  Buffalo  free  kin- 
dergarten association,  report,  3148- 
152;  statistics,  458-61. 

Trapp,  M.  E.,  report  of  Shakspere  uni- 
versity extension  club,3138-146. 

Travelers-at-home  club,  Saratoga,  re- 
port, 3122-138;  statistics.  470-73, 

Travelers  club,  Middletown,  report, 
3218-225;  statistics.  466-69. 

Travelers  club,  Olean,  report,  8442- 
459;  outline  of  study.  3932-958;  sta- 
tistics, 466-69. 

Travelers  clubs.  See  also  England; 
Saturday  club,  Schuylerville;  Uni- 
versity extension  study  club,  Ogdens- 
burg. 

Traveling  libraries,  loans  to  study 
clubs,  2628-637. 

Trinity  Methodist  church  reading  club, 
Albany,  3248;  statistics,  458-61. 
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TXr  EaSt  Sfde  StUdy  ClaS8:  Meth°d  I  Wednesda^.  cl«b,    Syracuse,    report 


Truax,  J.  R.,  Studies  in  English  litera- 
ture, syllabus,  3809. 

Turk,  M.  H.,  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  English  literature,  syllabus,  3796. 

United  States,  outline  of  study,  454'- 
57;  history;  outline  of  study,  4514- 
54'; 

syllabuses;  on  American  history, 
3823;  on  Civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
America,   3805;  on  Development  of 


the  nation,   38P;    on   Discovery  of       Westfitid 
AmpnVn     ssm.  „„    tt! i_    .         .  vvesuneia 


America.  3802;  on  Early  American 
history,  3818;  on  Colonial  history, 
3791,  382s;  on  American  revolution,' 
378«;  on  The  civil  war,  3822.  See  also 
American  constitution. 

Unity  club,  Albany,  report,  3526-53>; 
statistics,  458-61. 

Unity  clubs,  National  bureau  of;  out- 
lines of  study,  3836. 

University  extension  study  club,  Og 


3146;  outline  of  study,  4268-283;  sta- 
tistics, 470-73. 
Wednesday  morning  art  class,  Water- 
town,     report,     34P-425;    statistics, 
470-73. 

Wednesday  morning  current  topic 
club,  Rome,  report,  3087-96;  statistics, 
466-69. 

Weiss,  E:  A.,  report  of  East  side  lite- 
rary society,  3425-439. 

Westchester  woman's  club,  Mt  Vernon, 
report,  3299-3P;  statistics,  466-69. 

Westfield,  see  Monday  evening  club, 


of  study,  396'-97«,  4248-268;  statistics, 
466-69. 

University  extension,  see  also  Exten- 
sion. 

University   settlement    society,    New 

York,  report,  2962-974. 
Utica,   see  New  century    club;  Study 

clubs,  statistics. 

Wakeman,  E.  L.,  report  of  Society  for 

political  study,  3r)6'. 
Warren,   H:  P.,   Colonial    history  of 

America,  syllabus,  3791. 
Warsaw,  see  Monday  club,   Warsaw; 
'  Study  clubs,  statistics. 
Waterman,  H.  B.,  Nations  of  the  ori- 
ent, syllabus,  3816 


Wey,   Mrs  F.  B.,  report    of    Catskill 

Monday  club,  369*. 
Whittier  bouse,    Jersey   City,    report, 

2995-300\ 

Wickes,  W:  K.,  American  history,  syl- 
labus, 3823. 

Wilmes,  Joseph,  report  of  Azarias 
reading  circle,  3395-408. 

Winchell,  S.  R.,  manager  of  National 
young  folks  reading  circle,  2872. 


densburg,  report.  324*-268;  outlines    wy°Un^  f°lkS  reading  circle'  28?2- 

of  study,  3967-97«,  424«-268;  statistics     Womans  cIub>  Oneonta,  report,  327'; 


statistics,  466-69. 
Woman's  ethical  club,  Rochester,  out- 
line   of    study,     3841-85>;  statistics, 
466-69. 

Woman's  institute,  Yonkers,  report  of 
the  Civic  league,  3548-55*;  statistics, 
470-73. 

Women's  literary  club,   Dunkirk,  re- 
port.   3508-52«;    outlines    of    study 
432*-37*;  statistics,  462-65. 

Woodberry,  G:E.,  English  drama,  syl- 
labus, 3798. 

Worcester,  see  Fortnightly  club;  Study 
clubs,  statistics. 

Worden,  Dora,  report  of  Ladies  lite- 
rary club,  3688-692. 

Working  girls  clubs,  report,  3026-72. 


«ut,  syuaous,  381*.  wuiiung  gins  clubs,  report,  3026-72. 

Watertown,  see  Study  clubs,  statistics;    Wright-  E-  »-,  report  of  Every  Satur 
Wednesday  moraine-  art  olaco  day  night  club.  3294. 


Wednesday  morning  art  class. 
Waterville,  see  Every  Saturday  night 
club. 

Weatherly,    U.  G.,  Comparative  poli- 
tics, syllabus,  3811. 
Webster  free  circulating  library.  297*. 


day  night  club,  3294. 

Yonkers,  Woman's  institute,  see  Wo- 
man's institute,  Yonkers. 

Zoology,  syllabus   by  G:  H:  Hudson, 
3801. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Object.  The  object  of  the  University  as  defined  by  law  is  to  encour- 
age and  pi'ornote  education  in  advance  of  tbe  common  elementary 
branches.  Its  field  includes  not  only  the  work  of  academies,  colleges, 
universities,  professional  and  technical  schools  but  also  educational 
work  connected  with  libraries,  museums,  university  extension  courses 
and  similar  agencies. 

The  University  is  a  supervisory  and  administrative,  not  a  teaching 
institution.  It  is  a  state  department  and  at  the  same  time  a  federation 
of  more  than  500  institutions  of  higher  and  secondary  education. 

Government.  The  University  is  governed  and  all  its  corporate 
powers  exercised  by  19  elective  regents  and  by  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
who  are  ex  officio  regents.  Regents  are  elected  in  the  same  manner  as 
United  States  senators  ;  they  are  unsalaried  and  are  the  only  public 
officers  in  New  York  chosen  for  life. 

The  elective  officers  are  a  chancellor  and  a  vice-chancellor  who  serve 
without  salary,  and  a  secretary. 

The  secretary,  under  official  bonds  for  $10,000,  is  responsible  for  the 
safe  keeping  and  proper  use  of  the  University  seal  and  of  the  books, 
records  and  other  property  in  charge  of  the  regents,  and  for  the  proper 
administration  and  discipline  of  its  various  offices  and  departments. 

Powers  and  duties.  Beside  many  other  important  powers  and 
duties,  the  regents  have  power  to  incorporate,  and  to  alter  or  revoke 
the  charters  of  universities,  colleges,  academies,  libraries,  museums,  or 
other  educational  institutions  ;  to  distribute  to  them  funds  granted  by 
the  state  for  their  use  ;  to  inspect  their  workings  and  require  annual 
reports  under  oath  of  their  presiding  officers  ;  to  establish  examinations 
as  to  attainments  in  learning  and  confer  on  successful  candidates  suit- 
able certificates,  diplomas  and  degrees,  and  to  confer  honorary  degrees. 

They  apportion  annually  an  academic  fund  of  $106,000,  part  for  buy- 
ing books  and  apparatus  for  academies  and  high  schools  raising  an 
equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  remainder  on  the  basis  of 
attendance  and  the  results  of  instruction  as  shown  by  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  prescribed  courses  for  which  the  regents  examinations  afford 
the  official  test.  They  also  expend  annually  $25,000  for  the  benefit  of 
free  public  libraries. 

"Regents  meetings.  Regular  quarterly  meetings  are  held  on  the 
fourth  Thursdays  of  November,  February  and  May.  Special  meetings 
are  held  whenever  business  requires. 

Convocation.  The  University  convocation  of  the  regents  and  the 
officers  of  institutions  in  the  University,  for  consideration  of  subjects 
of  mutual  interest,  has  been  held  annually  since  1863  in  the  senate 
chamber  in  Albany.  Convocation  meets  on  the  last  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  June. 

Though  primarily  a  New  York  meeting,  nearly  all  questions  dis- 
cussed are  of  equal  interest  outside  the  state.  Its  reputation  as  the 
most  important  higher  educational  meeting  of  the  country  has  in  the 
past  few  years  drawn  to  it  many  eminent  educators  not  residents  of 
New  York,  who  are  most  cordially  welcomed  and  share  fully  in  all  dis- 
cussions. It  elects  each  year  a  council  of  five  to  represent  it  in  inter- 
vals between  meetings.  Its  proceedings  issued  annually  are  of  great 
value  in  all  educational  libraries. 
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Departments 

1  Administrative  (Regents  office)  —  including  incorporation,  supervision, 
inspection,  reports,,  legislation,  finances  and  all  other  work  not  assigned  to 
another  department. 

Duplicate  division.  This  is  a  state  clearing  house,  to  which  any  institution 
in  the  University  may  send  books  or  apparatus  which  it  no  longer  requires 
and  select  from  it  in  return  an  equal  value  suited  to  its  locality  and  needs. 

2  Examination  —  including  preacademic,  law  student,  medicaL  dental  and 
veterinary  student,  academic,  higher,  law,  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  library, 
extension  and  any  other  examinations  conducted  by  the  regents,  and  also 
credentials  or  degrees  conferred  on  examination. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  as  the  best  lever  for  securing  better  work 
from  teachers  and  more  systematic  and  continuous  study  from  students,  and 
as  the  best  means  of  detecting  and  eliminating  inefficient  teachers  or  methods. 
They  cover  130  subjects  and  require  1,500,000  question  papers  annually,  and 
are  held  the  week  ending  the  last  Friday  in  Januaiy  and  March  and  the  third 
Friday  in  June,  in  the  502  academies  and  high  schools  in  the  University  and 
also  at  various  central  points  where  there  are  10  or  more  candidates. 

3  Extension  —  including  summer,  vacation,  evening  and  correspondence 
schools  and  other  forms  of  extension  teaching,  lecture  courses,  study  clubs, 
reading  circles  and  other  agencies  for  the  promotion  and  wider  extension  of 
opportunities  and  facilities  for  education,  specially  for  those  unable  to  attend 
the  usual  teaching  institutions. 

Public  libraries  division.  To  promote  the  general  library  interests  of  the 
state,  which  through  it  expends  $25,000  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  free  public 
libraries.  Under  its  charge  are  the  traveling  libraries  for  lending  to  local 
libraries  or  to  communities  not  yet  having  permanent  libraries. 

The  most  important  factor  of  the  extension  movement  is  provision  of  the 
best  reading  for  all  citizens  by  means  of  traveling,  home  and  capitol  libraries 
and  annotated  lists  through  the  public  libraries  division. 

4  State  library  —  including  state  law,  medical,  and  education  libraries, 
library  school,  bibliographic  publications,  lending  books  to  students  and  similar 
library  interests. 

Library  school.  The  law  authorizes  the  state  library  to  give  to  any  librarian, 
assistant,  or  other  person  interested  in  any  library  in  the  state,  instruction  and 
assistance  in  organizing  and  administering  libraries.  Students  receive  from 
the  state  library  staff,  in  return  for  services  rendered  to  the  library  during 
their  two  years'  course,  careful  training  in  cataloging,  classification  and  all 
other  duties  of  professional  librarianship. 

5  State  museum — including  all  scientific  specimens  and  collections,  works 
of  art,  objects  of  historic  interest  and  similar  property  appropriate  to  a  general 
museum,  if  owned  by  the  state  and  not  placed  in  other  custody  by  a  specific 
law ;  also  the  research  department  carried  on  by  the  state  geologist  and 
paleontologist,  botanist  and  entomologist,  and  all  similar  scientific  interests  of 
the  University.      ,* 


